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ArT. I—BISHOP RYLE ON THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


Principles for Churchmen: a Manual of Positive Statements 
on Doubtful or Disputed Points. By the Right Rev, 
JOHN CHARLES RYLE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 
8vo. pp. xxvii-460. (London, 1884.) 


THE title of this book does not give any clear idea of its 
actual character, nor, indeed, are the writer’s qualifications of 
an order which would enable him to produce a volume at all 
corresponding to the promise of the name he has been pleased 
to affix to this one. What it might be not unfairly styled is 
‘An Apology for the Evangelical School in the Church of 
England,’ and its method may be roughly but not incorrectly 
summarized by saying that it consists wholly of the statement 
that the Thirty-nine Articles are the highest and fullest ex- 
pression of the doctrine and temper of the Church of England, 
to which the Prayer Book, however interesting, meritorious, 
and even admirable, is altogether subordinate and inferior; 
and further, that the interpretation put upon the Articles by 
the Evangelical School is the only true one. It is made up of 
eighteen papers or essays, forming a connected whole, but 
apparently written in the first instance for serial publication, 
so that each is capable of being considered apart from its 
companions, and there is a good deal more repetition than 
would perhaps have occurred had they been originally con- 
ceived as chapters of one continuous book. 

No one who is familiar with Bishop Ryle’s previous writings 
will look for much learning here, far less for scientific theology, 
towards which study he has never exhibited any bent ; nor 
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will an impartial statement of the controverted points he dis- 
cusses be expected from him. But he is a man who has had 
access to the highest education which England supplied in his 
student days, and who has had much practice as a platform 
speaker and as a writer of minor religious literature. He can 
clothe his opinions in clear and not unvigorous English ; and 
when he can for a moment emancipate himself from the 
trammels of his school, there are occasional flashes of common- 
sense about him. But his clear style does not connote clear 
thought. There are men whose style is clumsy, involved, and 
obscure, but whose ideas, when this envelope has been pierced, 
are lucid enough. Bishop Ryle, contrariwise, does not think 
clearly, except when dealing with some purely concrete and 
practical question. The moment he turns to any matter 
which requires broad survey, careful induction, and, above all, 
special knowledge, he is at sea; but for all that states his 
views in such plain and unhesitating language as to disguise, 
certainly from himself, and probably from the majority of his 
readers, the fact that he has wholly failed to understand the 
point at issue. And the logical faculty is curiously absent 
from his mental constitution, so that he lays down directly 
contrary principles of reasoning about the very same topics 
when he desires to score a point for his own school by arguing 
from opposite sides. Throughout he poses in the character of 
the bluff, practical Englishman, who is not going to put up 
with any fine-drawn subtilties and refined distinctions, nor to 
pass the like off upon others, but who will put a plain case 
before plain men, and ask them to give their verdict accord- 
ingly. And it is doing him only justice to say that he under- 
stands this sort of process as well as any Wisi Prius lawyer, 
who knows that he does not depend for the success of his 
case on the opinion of the judge who tries the suit, or of his 
fellow-barristers, but of the twelve beef-witted citizens in the 
jury-box, whom it is his intention to mislead as to all the 
merits of the question submitted to them. There is, however, 
one marked distinction between the cases, in that the lawyer, 
when he has secured his verdict from the particular jury he is 
addressing, has accomplished to the full the special task which 
he set himself ; and the more completely he has done it in 
the teeth of facts, the more glaringly wrong is the result he 
has brought about, the higher will be the opinion of his 
ability which solicitors will entertain, and the larger will be 
the pile of briefs on his table. Far otherwise is it with Bishop 
Ryle. In the first place, what he wishes to do is something 
much exceeding the mere acquisition of applause from his 
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own particular school. No man knows better what that is 
worth, and what proportion of them are competent to form 
an intelligent judgment on the points in debate. His aim is 
to reverse the verdict of history, to persuade the English 
public at large to accept his view of the situation, to undo the 
work of the Catholic Revival, not merely stopping its further 
progress, but driving it back from all the territory it has hitherto 
conquered. This is what Americans call ‘a large order,’ and 
to have any prospect of success it is necessary for him to 
carry with him that portion of the nation which can actively 
further his views. On any aspect of the matter, the chief 
part in any such process must needs be taken by the officers 
of the body whose polity and teaching is to be regulated in 
the way he desires. But, roughly speaking, the High Church 
school, in its various shades, includes rather more than eleven 
thousand out of the twenty-three thousand ecclesiastics in 
the ‘Clergy List ;’ and not one of this whole number, nor of 
the hundreds of thousands of laity who sympathize with 
them, is likely to attach a feather’s weight to any opinion of 
Bishop Ryle’s. So it is with the Broad Church section also, 
which may probably contain about three thousand ecclesiastics, 
and which is very influential with that part of the press which 
has most to do with shaping educated lay opinion upon eccle- 
siastical questions. The men of this section, however nearly 
they may agree with Bishop Ryle in disliking and disavowing 
certain High Church tenets and practices, are still more 
hostile to the school which he represents, and will assuredly 
do nothing to reinstate it in its lost place of authority. 
The large colourless centre body is always more or less inert, 
and its members, even if they took the trouble to read 
Bishop Ryle’s book—a most improbable contingency—would 
placidly let the contending parties fight the matter out, 
without aiding either side with so much as a word of applause. 
There remains, then, the Evangelical section of the clergy, 
amounting, at the largest estimate, to one-fourth of the 
whole clerical body ; and even if this were numerically more 
nearly a match for the competing schools, the fact remains 
that Bishop Ryle is unable to count upon its united support. 
He has lost the suffrages of one—and the noisiest—fraction 
of it by siding (and to his credit) with those more intelligent 
members of the party who are not prepared to make the 
black gown and abstention from Church Congresses binding 
tests of orthodoxy, and for whom the name ‘ Neo-Evan- 
gelicals’ has been coined, to mark their deflection from the 


old ways of Exeter Hall. And the conspicuous failure he 
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has made as Bishop of Liverpool, thereby bitterly disappoint- 
ing all those many persons, whether of his own school in the 
Church or not, who hoped that he would have at least risen to 
the level of the situation, even if he did not raise the episcopal 
standard yet higher, as Blomfield and Wilberforce had severally 
done in their day, has alienated from him the great mass of 
the moderate and cultured Evangelicals of his diocese, who 
now would actually welcome a High Churchman in his stead. 
The Dissenters regard him as one of themselves, who has not 
exactly ‘ missed his way, but deliberately preferred the social 
privileges and pecuniary advantages of the Established Church 
to the humbler fellowship of those bodies with which he is in 
closer doctrinal accord, and consequently look on him with 
much less favour than even upon an extreme Ritualist, whom 
they know to have religious motives, whether right or wrong, 
for differing from them. That being so, it does not clearly 
appear whence he is to raise the following which will enable 
him to carry out his programme; and the figure he accord- 
ingly presents is not that of a Coriolanus singly routing the 
timorous Volsci before his troops come up to complete his 
victory, but of Mrs. Partington twirling her solitary mop 
against the advancing tide of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Before we enter upon actual discussion of Bishop Ryle’s 
volume, we may just remark on two peculiarities recurrent 
throughout it, which have to be allowed for: his belief that 
any one whose opinion agrees with his own is therefore a 
standard authority, whose judgment should be decisive ; and 
his apparent impression that any one who agrees with him on 
some detail must also go with him on the whole controversy, 
even when proof of the contrary is easily producible. The 
former of these habits is forcibly illustrated by his absolutely 
citing the opinion of Bishop Fraser of Manchester (whose theo- 
logical illiteracy is monumental) as helping to settle a question 
in debate ; the latter may be exemplified by his use of Bishop 
Thirlwall’s language against the Ritualist school, with no hint 
that the same learned prelate said publicly on one occasion 
that ‘Transubstantiation may be proved by most certain 
warrant of Scripture ;’ and in his charge of 1866 said that, 
short of Transubstantiation, ‘I think there can hardly be any 
description of the Real Presence, which in some sense or other 
is universally allowed, that would not be found to be autho- 
rized by the language of most divines of our Church, and I 
am not aware, and do not believe, that our most advanced 
Ritualists have in fact outstepped those very ample bounds.’ 
We are not attributing intentional bad faith to Bishop Ryle 
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because of this latter practice, but merely noting that he 
belongs to that very large class which is unable to recognize 
the value or importance of countervailing testimony, and 
habitually sees only what it agrees with, a habit which may 
make an ardent advocate, but a very poor judge. 

The earlier part of the Introduction is taken up with a 
statement that the first and principal peril to the Church of 
England consists in ‘the presence of a body of Churchmen 
who seem, if words and actions mean anything, determined 
to unprotestantize the Church of England ; and that notably 
by teaching, verbally and ceremonially, that ‘in the Sacrament 
there is a propitiatory sacrifice as well as a sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving, and that there is a real presence besides 
that in the hearts of believers.’ And as the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council has decided all along the line against 
the liturgical usages introduced by members of this school, 
he is very warm in its praise as a court of final appeal which 
cannot practically be improved upon, and dismisses with con- 
tempt the charges of incompetence, and still more, of deliberate 
unfairness, brought against its ecclesiastical decisions, notably 
in the phrase applied to the Ridsdale judgment, that it was 
one ‘not of law, but of policy. He appeals to the man in 
the street against the ‘unworthy insinuation that eminent 
English judges, of spotless character, would ever stain their 
judicial ermine by deciding ecclesiastical questions in a party 
spirit.’ And no doubt the man in the street is quite in accord 
with him ; only, here are a few facts germane to the matter 
in hand, which a more judicial mind might have taken into 
account. First, that it is precisely in proportion as the school 
which he fears so much has become more numerous in England, 
and has influenced the religious life of the nation, that the 
Church of England has recovered activity, vigour, and popu- 
larity; that Dissent has ceased to drain its ranks, and suffers 
heavy losses instead ; and that the Roman Church itself (as 
Mr. St. George Mivart sorrowfully confesses in the Dudlin 
Review for July 1884) finds its hopes disappointed and its 
proselytizers baffled by the presence in the English Church 
of those very means of attraction, in a purer form, upon which 
they had mainly relied. Fifty, forty, thirty years ago, no 
one could have blamed any one for thinking, as Bishop Ryle 
thinks now, that the Tractarian school was a real danger to 
the Church of England, so counter did it run to all accepted 
traditions. But to take his view now is like agreeing with 
those persons who saw in the railway system the ruin of the 
home carrying trade of the kingdom. What he really means, 
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of course, is that the continued advance of the Oxford move- 
ment means the continuous dwindling of his own school in 
power, and he naturally counts this as ruinous to the Church 
of England. He recalls the good old lady, in the early days 
of gas-lighting, who exclaimed, on the prospects of the new 
plan being explained to her, ‘What ever will become of the 
poor whales?’ The second point that a more dispassionate 
intellect might have thought requiring some notice is, that 
the very tenets of Eucharistic Sacrifice and Real Presence, 
which he asserts to be the crucial articles of the whole contro- 
versy, have been declared legally tenable within the Church 
‘of England by that very Judicial Committee to which he ex- 
hibits such unquestioning loyalty. We do not enter here on 
the very uncomfortable discussion of the havoc made of 
cherished Evangelical beliefs in the Essays and Reviews and 
‘Jenkins v. Cook’ findings, but content ourselves with 
observing that it is not open to Bishop Ryle and his friends 
to pick and choose amongst the decisions of the Privy Council ; 
and that if they rely upon them for the disallowing of vest- 
ments, incense, mixed chalice, altar-lights, and the like, they 
must accept them also in favour of the Sacrifice of the Holy 
Eucharist, the Real Presence, and Eucharistic adoration, and 
against the doctrine not only of the verbal, but even of the 
plenary, inspiration of Holy Scripture. The third point which 
a captious critic might have thought worth considering is that 
the severe censure on the Ridsdale judgment, that it was one 
‘not of law, but of policy, did not proceed from any of the 
‘defeated litigants, with whom Bishop Ryle is pleased to make 
merry, but from Chief Baron Sir Fitzroy Kelly, one of the 
ablest, and, beyond all question, one of the most honest, 
members of the actual court which sat to try the Ridsdale 
case. And it is within our personal knowledge that these 
were far from being the hardest words which he used. con- 
cerning it, for he twice described it as ‘iniquitous.’ It is 
to be remembered, further, that the minority of the judges 
on that occasion included the only person who possessed the 
necessary technical knowledge of the whole subject, namely, 
Sir Robert Phillimore. At the risk of being tedious, we will 
explain to Bishop Ryle not only how the Ridsdale judgment 
was a miscarriage of justice, but how not one member of the 
court could have persuaded himself for an instant that it was 
anything else. Two broad rules apply to all Acts of Parlia- 
ment: (1.) Nothing can repeal or even modify an Act of 
Parliament except a later Act. (2.) When two Acts of Parlia- 
ment are occupied with the very same topic, then the wording 
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of the later Act is to be followed if any serious difference 
exists between them. Suppose, for example, that both Acts 
are for the suppression of smuggling, and the earlier of the 
two enacts six months’ imprisonment as the penalty, and the 
later one omits all mention of imprisonment, and enjoins 
only a fine thrice the value of the smuggled goods; in that 
case no court would have it still in its power to inflict the 
earlier penalty. Another broad rule, governing all civil 
offences, is that to obtain a conviction it is absolutely essen- 
tial to produce the Act which makes the deed in question a 
legal crime. It may be a sin of the gravest nature, and most 
hurtful to society, but if there is no Act of Parliament spe- 
cifically meeting it, no legal penalty will lie, as the case of 
adultery proves. What is even more remarkable is that an 
offence which does belong to a clearly marked criminal class 
cannot be punished, despite the fullest proof, if not expressly 
named and provided against by law, no matter if the omission 
be due to the merest oversight. Here is a case in point, 
decided a few years back in London. A solicitor was charged 
with having converted to his own use certain money entrusted 
to him by a client for investment. The act was brought 
fully home to the accused, but he was acquitted on the ground 
that his client had given him a cheque, and not either coin 
or bank-notes, and a cheque is not ‘money’ in the technical 
legal sense. And lastly, no man can be lawfully tried a second 
time for the same offence, least of all when the decision has 
been, not that he did not do the acts charged, but that the 
acts themselves were fully lawful. And accordingly, in the 
Essays and Reviews case, counsel were not suffered to re-open 
in the Privy Council the points on which the defendants had 
been acquitted in the Court of Arches. Now let us test the 
Ridsdale judgment by these few plain rules. 

In the first place, then, instead of there being any existing 
statute, canon, or rubric saying in so many words that the 
Eucharistic vestments are not to be worn—as the Ornaments 
Rubric of the Book of 1552 did say—there is a nearly un- 
broken consensus of authorities, from Bishop Cosin (framer 
of the actual Ornaments Rubric) down to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council itself in 1857, and including text- 
writers like Bishop Gibson and Burn, that the vestments are 
unquestionably legal. The most that the few who seem of a 
contrary opinion are ready to commit themselves to is to 
throw a doubt on the possibility of enforcing them in the 
face of long-continued non-user. The words of the Judi- 
cial Committee in 1857—‘ The same dresses and the same 
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utensils or articles which were used under the First Book of 
Edward VI. may still be used ’—have often been dishonestly 
evaded by the assertion that they are a mere odzter dictum, 
and that, as the question of the vestments was not immediately 
before the court, they do’not help to decide it. In fact, 
the words are an integral part of the judgment, laying down 
a principle of interpretation in virtue of which the legality of 
certain articles coming under the general category of the 
‘dresses and utensils’ referred to is asserted. Here, then, is 
the first malfeasance of the Ridsdale judges. Instead of 
saying the simple truth, that no legal enactment is producible 
against the vestments, and their legality must therefore be 
confessed in virtue of the Ornaments Rubric, they set them- 
selves to manufacture what they could not find. And here 
Bishop Ryle has to be corrected. He and his party always 
allege that the law has decided that the Ornaments Rubric 
does not mean what Ritualists say it does. This is not true. 
Without dwelling too much on the fact that the Court of 
Arches had fully enunciated the legality of the vestments, 
the judges in Liddell v. Westerton said that all the Orna- 
ments Rubrics obviously mean that the dresses and utensils 
of 2 Edward VI. may still be used, and the Ridsdale judges 
admit in the fullest manner the whole Ritualist contention, 
saying : ‘If the only law as to the vesture of the clergy is 
to be found in the Ornaments Rubric, the use of the vest- 
ments of the first Edwardian Prayer Book is not merely 
authorized, it is enjoined.’ 

How, then, did they proceed to procure the engine they 
wanted? First, they frankly abandoned the Ornaments 
Rubric of 1662 as wholly intractable, and fell back on the 
now obsolete one of 1559, which is no longer in force, any 
more than those other portions of the Book of 1559 where it 
happens to differ from the existing Prayer Book. In this 
rubric of 1559 reference is made to Elizabeth’s Act of Uni- 
formity, wherein the use of the Ornaments of the second year 
of Edward VI. is retained ‘until other order’ shall be taken 
by the Queen in acertain formal manner. A second clause 
of this proviso empowers the Queen to ordain additional rites 
and ceremonies. The court alleged (1) that this clause of 
the Elizabethan Act is still operative, which is not true, for 
the last Act of Uniformity took from the Crown all power of 
interference with the Prayer Book save that of altering from 
time to time the names and titles of members of the royal 
family mentioned in the prayers ; (2) that certain Advertise- 
ments put forth in 1566 were this ‘other order, and were 
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issued by the Queen with statutory authority ; (3) that they 
make the use of the vestments penal. Now, whatever force 
this reasoning might have were the Ornaments Rubric of 
1559 still law, it is entirely beside the question when the 
present rubric, out of which the reference to Elizabeth’s Act 
has been sedulously cut, has to be dealt with. It is playing 
fast and loose with the first principles of law to substitute 
one statute for another in this fashion. Next, to allege that 
Advertisements, which are not a statute in form, and of which 
no legally attested copy is known to exist, can repeal a 
formal statute, is false law, and must have been known as 
such by every member of the court. But when the non- 
statutory document which is credited with this repealing force 
is all but a hundred years earlier in date than the Act it is 
alleged to annul, the statement, if not stark lunacy, must be 
shameless fraud. Nor is the ugly story at an end even yet ; 
for the court knew with unerring certainty that the Adver- 
tisements in question were not issued by the Queen at all, 
whether formally or informally, seeing that Archbishop 
Parker has left on record that he was obliged to put them 
forth on his own authority, because the Queen, though she 
had doubtless instigated them, persistently refused her official 
sanction to them; and her Prime Minister, Cecil, endorsed 
them with the words : ‘These were not authorized nor pub- 
lished.’! And finally, even if all these facts were otherwise, 
the Advertisements do not say one single word on the sub- 
ject of the vestments, and were exclusively concerned with 
remedying abuses of defective ritual on the Puritan part, not 
with correcting excess of ritual on the High Church side. 
And thereupon the judges declared that to be penal which 
had been adjudged lawful by competent authority. The 
finding was consequently a deliberate misinterpretation of the 
law, so palpably gross that it cannot have imposed for an 
instant on any member of the court. Since Bishop Ryle has 
referred to the Gorham judgment as an excellent finding 
which High Churchmen wish to have reversed, it is not unfit 
to say a few words upon it in this connexion. Mr. Gorham’s 
opinions on Baptism, then, were so exceptionally divergent 
from the Anglican formularies that they nearly barred his 
ordination by Dampier, Bishop of Ely, so far back as 1811, 
a date when minute inquisition into the tenets of candidates 
was not usual. Next, as it was found impossible to acquit 


1 Correspondence of Matthew Parker, Letter ccix.; Strype, Life of 
Parker, pp. 84, 85. 
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him on the merits of his case, what the Privy Council did 
was to invent an entirely new doctrine upon Baptism, to assert 
that this was Mr. Gorham’s doctrine, and then to declare it 
tenable in the Church of England. Mr. Gorham, though he 
availed himself of the judgment to obtain possession of the 
benefice of Brampford Speke, publicly repudiated the tenet 
which had been put into his mouth, and declared that he 
never had held or taught it. As it formed his only legal 
title to reinstatement, one fails to see the moral beauty of 
his conduct. This bold .perversion of law and fact drew 
forth a numerously signed protest, one of whose signataries 
was the Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
that very Mr. William Page Wood who was later, as Lord 
Hatherley, to be an active participant in two yet grosser 
miscarriages of justice, the Purchas judgment, and that 
remarkable decision in the second suit of Martin v. Mac- 
konochie, wherein Mr. Mackonochie was sentenced to sus- 
pension for ‘sanctioning’ certain ceremonial acts which the 
Church Association informers charged him with having him- 
self done ; whereas the court found that he had not done 
them himself ; that there was a conflict of evidence—z.e. be- 
tween the paid spies and independent gentlemen of S. Alban’s 
congregation—as to whether any one had done them ; that 
if one of the curates had in fact done them, it was inadver- 
tently, and with no intention to violate the law; and as a 
corollary from these premises, that Mr. Mackonochie should 
be punished for three months as above stated. The tall talk 
about the ‘purity of the ermine’ which Bishop Ryle uses 
is all very well before the doing of such deeds, as a reason for 
thinking them unlikely to happen ; but, after the deed has 
been done, it is like appealing to the piety of Sir John Dean 
Paul to disprove the charge of fraudulent bankruptcy against 
the firm of Strahan, Paul, & Bates. 

After a few words expressive of his contempt for daily 
service and the like, and his conviction that the clergy can 
employ themselves very much better (the possibility of their 
having both daily service and the other agencies he names 
does not seem to have crossed his mind, any more than the 
fact that the Church of England enjoins daily service on the 
clergy, while leaving most other matters optional), he turns 
to the other great peril of the English Church—the spread of 
religious haziness and indifference, calling itself culture and 
tolerance—and he puts a few obvious commonplaces neatly 
enough. 

His first instalment of ‘ Principles for Churchmen’ is on 
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what he is pleased to call ‘The Church’s Distinctive Prin- 
ciples.’ As he is careful to explain that by this phrase he 
means his own view of the Thirty-nine Articles, and as he 
considers the foundations of the Church to have been laid in 
Queen Mary I.’s reign, while the Restoration ‘ drained it of 
its life-blood,’ it is obvious that his notions are a little mixed. 
We do not object to his insisting on the opinion of his party 
as to the supremacy of the Articles in the Church of England, 
though he has plainly never noted the fact that a document 
which applies to the clergy alone, and with which no lay man, 
woman, or child need ever have anything to do, cannot pos- 
sibly be of the same degree of authority as a document like 
the Prayer Book, which is tendered to the whole Church. 
With his persistent blundering on matters of fact, he asserts 
in one place that the Articles are ‘ part of the Prayer Book,’ 
so that he probably does not see this argument at all; but 
one reference to a Sealed Book would settle the point ina 
moment. He would probably be unable to understand that 
the Articles have never, in fact, assumed the high position he 
claims for them. But there are some things about them he 
might have been expected to know, of which, nevertheless, 
no trace is visible. And first, that as they were the work of 
the same ecclesiastical body as the Book of Common Prayer, 
they must have been drawn up on the same principles, and 
with the same objects; one of which was, unquestionably, to 
achieve such comprehensiveness as to make it possible for the 
men of the Old and the New Learning to unite in one com- 
munion, and so to minimize the risk of either a Roman or a 
Genevan schism. If the Prayer Book is a compromise, and 
for that reason only, as he would have us believe, has a few 
Roman survivals, the same must hold good of the Articles, 
since otherwise the modus vivendi provided by the one formu- 
lary would be overthrown by the other. On the whole, the 
task was very creditably achieved ; and the Articles, with all 
their faults, do not present a tithe of the doctrinal and prac- 
tical difficulties in any of the contemporary confessions, 
whether Lutheran, Calvinist, or Roman. But their merit 
consists at least as much in their silence as in their speech ; 
and one of their most expressive silences is regarding that 
sacerdotal character of the Christian ministry which Bishop 
Ryle alleges to be formally rejected by the Church of Eng- 
land. This is a subject on which he always talks pure non- 
sense, and it is well to point out that the Articles nowhere 
give the least hint of such a rejection as he asserts. Con- 
trariwise, by the approval expressed of the Ordinal in Article 
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XXXVI.,as containing ‘nothing superstitious or ungodly,’ 
the Preface of that document is formally warranted. But it 
declares the intention of the formulary itself to be the con- 
tinuance in the Church of England of the same three orders 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons which had existed from the 
Apostles’ time till then; that is to say, the Church Zook over 
those orders unaltered, and proposed to transmit them simi- 
larly. Otherwise we should have had some such language as 
this: ‘Whereas the office of the Christian ministry has been 
much corrupted and withdrawn from its original nature and 
purpose during the dark times of Popery, here is devised a 
godly form for the making of Gospel ministers as at the first, 
free from all errors and human devices later brought in ;’ or 
else we should have the abandonment of the old names and 
grades, as with the Continental and Scottish reformers. But 
the absence of any hint of the sort means that a priest of 
Elizabeth’s day was deemed to hold exactly the same office 
as a priest of Henry VIII.’s day, with all involved thereby. 
The remark about the use of the word ‘ presbyteri’ instead of 
‘sacerdotes’ in the Latin Articles shows that Bishop Ryle 
does not know that the Latin heading of Article XXXII. is 
De Conjugio Sacerdotum (thereby identifying sacerdos and 
presbyter), and that Presbyter, not Sacerdos, is the term used 
in the Roman ordinal for priests ; while it is this same word, 
and not*Azereus, which occurs in the Greek form. In truth, 
writers of Bishop Ryle’s description invariably forget that the 
use of the Christian word ‘priest,’ confessedly a mere abridg- 
ment of ‘ presbyter,’ to denote the Jewish and Pagan ministers 
of sacrifice, is due to the fact that no one questioned the 
sacrificial character of the Christian presbyter’s ministrations. 
Christianity /ent the word ‘priest’ to Judaism and Paganism, 
and did not dorrow it from them. If Bishop Ryle wants to 
correct the English language, what he has to do is to pro- 
cure the disuse of the word ‘priest’ as a rendering of the 
Hebrew cohen or the Greek Azereus in the Bible, as in fact has 
been done in a modern French version, where ‘ sacrificateur’ 
stands instead of ‘ prétre.’ In point of fact, the words cohen, 
hiereus, and sacerdos have in themselves no more etymological 
relation to sacrifice than presbyter has, so that the argument 
from the etymon of the last-named word is wholly fallacious. 
One book which an old Oxford first-class man ought cer- 
tainly to know is the Greek Testament ; but when Bishop 
Ryle tells us that ‘there is not a word in the Acts or Epistles 
to show that the Apostles ever professed to be sacrificing 
priests, . . . and to confer judicial absolutions, we detect at 
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once that he does not remember how Romans xv. 16 stands 
in the original, nor understand what was the action S. Paul 
took in relation to the incestuous Corinthian. The latter part 
of the opening chapter is taken up with an assertion of the 
exploded ‘charitable hypothesis’ theory of the Sacraments, 
of which we should have thought that even Bishop Ryle 
would have the grace to be ashamed by this time. 

But we do not intend to deal with that question now. 
What we have in hand at present is to remark upon an- 
other curiously wide gap in his knowledge of the facts re- 
garding the Articles. We mean that he ignores the facts 
that there has never been any High Church agitation against 
them, whereas there have been five Low Church attempts to 
set them actually or virtually aside: first in 1572, for their 
entire repeal ; again in 1587; a third time in 1595, when 
Whitgift and his allies tried to get the Lambeth Articles, 
with their hyper-Calvinism, imposed on the Church ; a fourth 
at the Hampton Court Conference in 1604; and a fifth—the 
loudest and angriest uproar of all—in 1628, from the Puritan 
clergy and House of Commons on the issue of the Royal 
Declaration enjoining that the Articles were thenceforward 
not to be drawn aside in any way, but taken in their full 
and plain meaning, according to the literal and grammatical 
sense. That series of facts is enough to dispose of Bishop 
Ryle’s assertion that he and his school are the true inter- 
preters of the meaning of the Articles. For the Low Church 
divines of Tudor and Stuart days had the great advantage 
over their modern congeners of being reading men, who 
knew thoroughly what they were about, and who would not 
have agitated against the Articles, had they accounted them 
a Puritan formulary. The necessary conclusion is that the 
zeal of Bishop Ryle and his friends for the Articles is due 
to simple ignorance of their meaning. If they were better 
informed, they would be no more loyal to the Articles than 
they are to the Prayer Book. There was a Broad Church 
agitation against them also, which Bishop Ryle does men- 
tion, headed by Archdeacon Blackburne in 1771, in the 
interests of an Arian and Socinian faction amongst the 
Whig clergy of the time.’ 

There is not much to complain of in Bishop Ryle’s second 
paper, on ‘the Comprehensiveness of the Church,’ in which he 
takes for granted, naturally enough, that his own school re- 
presents the ideal standard of Anglican doctrine, but that the 


1 Hardwick, History of the Articles. 
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other two schools may be tolerated, so long as they keep 
fairly within the limits of the Prayer Book and Articles, 
and do not teach distinctive Romanism on the one hand, nor 
mere Deism on the other. No doubt, some of what he would 
call distinctive Romanism is part of the original deposit of 
Christianity, but he cannot be expected to know that ; and so, 
given his standpoint, he is here moderate enough. He be- 
comes a little narrower in his third paper, ‘How far may 
Churchmen differ ?’ for he expressly excludes the doctrine of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice from the list of matters which may 
be tolerated in the Church of England. This is one of the 
instances of his lack of clear thought. Having previously 
cried up the Privy Council as virtually infallible, he now de- 
- clares that a judgment it has delivered is not to secure tolera- 
tion for a tenet which he dislikes. Of course, he supposes it 
to be prohibited by Article XXXL. but if he had a little more 
reading and modesty, he would find reason for doubting the 
soundness of his opinion. For it would be somewhat strange 
for a Church which makes such incessant appeal to antiquity, 
and which, in the very same synod as that which finally re- 
vised the Articles, enacted a canon commanding all preachers 
to preach only such doctrine as is gathered out of the Catholic 
Fathers and ancient bishops, to repudiate a doctrine which no 
one seems to have dreamt of disputing till the heresiarch 
Calvin, and which stands clearly in the Liturgy of the great 
daughter Church of America, and still more plainly in the 
Liturgies used in a time and by men to whom Bishop Ryle 
makes appeal, under the impression, indeed, that they belong 
to the ‘ Primitive Church’ rather than to the fourth and fifth 
centuries ; but it is something that he knows even so much 
about them. No doubt he is here honestly contending for a 
vital truth which he believes imperilled, and which is im- 
perilled (though he certainly does not know the fact) by the 
now current doctrine of the Roman schools, as represented by 
Franzelin, following Lugo, according to which there is what 
amounts to a fresh mactation in every Mass, a notion due to 
a wholly erroneous notion of the essential nature of sacrifice.' 

But that is not the teaching, we do not say of the ancient 
Fathers, or of the long line of Anglican divines who have 
dwelt on the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist, but not even 
of the Roman Missal itself, or of the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent. In this same portion of his book, Bishop Ryle is 
the advocate of the Church Association and its policy, in 


1 Franzelin, Tract. de SS. Eucharistie Sacram. et Sacrif., pp. 318, 388. 
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blissful unconsciousness of the incompatibility of such ad- 
vocacy with his counsels on mutual toleration, on the cour- 
tesies of social intercourse and even of controversy, and on 
the duty of finding out what your opponent means before you 
begin to blackguard him. Suppose, for instance, that Bishop 
Ryle, before shooting his rubbish on the top of the altar, had 
read Prebendary Sadler’s modest and learned tractate, The 
One Offering, what then? If he would really take his own 
prescription, as formulated in his fourth paper, ‘Can there be 
more unity among Churchmen ?’ there would be some hope 
for him even yet. And the next instalment of his book is one 
of its purple patches. It is on the ‘Importance of Dogma, 
and puts in popular language, sensible and to the point, 
answers to the more current and superficial objections against 
it. He does not deal with the subtler and more abstruse cavils 
of our time, and it is as well. In the paper named ‘ Thoughts 
on the Church,’ we are treated to a long discussion of that 
wholly unscriptural figment, the Invisible Church, which never 
appeared in Christian literature till the new sectaries of the 
sixteenth century were driven to invent itas a mode of escape 
from the difficulty of explaining how their brand-new societies 
could be in any sense the Church which had been set up 
fifteen hundred years before. The only Invisible Church 
known to Christian theology consists of the angels and the 
faithful departed, but that is not in the least what Bishop 
Ryle means. No doubt, he errs here in some good com- 
pany, as, for example, that of Dean Thomas Jackson of Peter- 
borough, but that does not alter the Biblical and historical 
facts. The section devoted to ‘Thoughts on the Ministry’ is, 
as might be expected, marked by the error which has done 
so much injury to the Low Church school, that of making 
preaching the main, and almost the only, function of the 
Christian ministry.. The nature of his mistake will appear on 
saying that he borrows the type of a trumpeter from Ezekiel 
xxxiii. as exhausting his idea of the pastoral office. Now, if 
he had said that the Church of England puts the ‘teaching 
function of her clergy in the foreground, he would have said 
what is perfectly true ; but after the fashion of his school, he 
does not know the difference between preaching and teaching. 
Preaching (or, as the Greek has it, ‘heralding’) is making 
proclamation of new and unknown facts, as in a heathen 
country ; teaching is the gradual building up of converts or 
hereditary Christians in fuller acquaintance with matters 
of religion. But the ordinary Low Church or Dissenting 
pastor will go on all his life blaring away at the rudiments 
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(as he conceives of them), and never reaches the stage 
of teaching at all. It is very easy to learn off by heart the 
half-dozen shibboleths of the school, and to repeat them 
weekly from the pulpit ; it is a much more difficult thing to 
study deeply, and to educate a congregation in fresh truth 
till they have learnt all that they are able to take in; and, 
accordingly, the lazier method is adopted, and the Evangeli- 
cal pulpit has become effete and unconsidered. It is not 
strange that it should be so, if the maxim laid down by 
Bishop Ryle, with the object of depreciating the Sacraments, 
that the importance of any fact or doctrine in Scripture 
is to be estimated by the space it occupies, is habitually 
accepted by his school. For, in that case, in the Old Testa- 
ment, the Creation and the Ten Commandments are less 
important than the ritual of leprosy, which occupies 116 
verses, as compared with 31 for the Creation and 32 for the 
two texts of the Decalogue in Exodus and Deuteronomy ; or 
than the genealogy and possessions of the Levites, which 
take up 81 verses in 1 Chronicles vi. And in the New Testa- 
ment, the texts which explicitly embody the tenets of our 
Lord’s Incarnation and Godhead, and assert His Ascension, 
amount at most to about a dozen verses ; while the names of 
the friends in Rome to whom S. Paul sends greeting take up 
13, and the directions about the head-dress of women in 
church 14 verses; so that, on his Lordship’s wise showing, 
these two latter pojnts are each singly at the least equal in 
religious value to the three former taken together. There is 
one particular, indeed, wherein it would be well if the clergy 
of Bishop Ryle’s party did apply a measuring tape to the 
pages of their Bibles. A much larger proportion of the 
Gospels and Epistles is devoted to inculcating moral, social, 
and practical duties—in a word, to teaching conduct—than 
to doctrinal matters; but by a tradition derived from the 
time when Calvinism was dominant in Low Church pulpits, 
and such topics were thought to savour of ‘legality,’ being 
therefore entirely excluded from sermons, they are still 
amongst the rarest of subjects handled there. This denotes 
not a mere lack of the sense of scale, but a wholly mutilated 
Gospel. 

It is hardly to be expected that Bishop Ryle’s ‘ Thoughts 
on Public Worship’ should be of much value. The school 
to which he belongs has always been at its weakest in this 
particular, and he is not quite the person to strengthen it. Of 
course, so long as he confines himself to mere generalities, he 
cannot go very far wrong when uttering commonplaces to 
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the effect that there ought to be a ministry, public prayer and 
praise, and reading of Scripture, found in Christian worship, 
and that worshippers should also be communicants ; but he 
not only denounces the revived ritual of the present day as 
evil all round, but avows that he is against a Liturgy, and 
prefers extempore prayers, if they could be had of good 
quality, viewing the Prayer Book rather as a protection against 
the shortcomings of ungifted ministers than as in itself the 
better way. It is characteristic, too, of his title to speak for 
and to English Churchmen, that the writer whom he cites 
here in his notes, as elsewhere, to enforce and illustrate his 
views, is Charnock, a Puritan divine who was both able and 
pious, but who, from the time he came of age in 1649, showed 
himself the determined enemy of the Church of England. 
He was one of the Fellows intruded upon New College, Ox- 
ford, by the Parliamentary visitors that year, having himself 
been educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He asso- 
ciated himself with the Presbyterians and Independents 
during the Commonwealth, and he refused to conform at the 
Restoration. Now, if a High Church writer had put out a 
volume similar in its way to this of Bishop Ryle’s, and had 
made up his footnotes from some Roman Catholic opponent 
of our Church, say Harding, Sanders, or Bishop Milner, what 
would Bishop Ryle and his friends have said about his loyalty 
and good faith ? 

But, in truth, the manner in which Bishop Ryle refers 
several times to the last Act of Uniformity, speaking of it as 
an unmixed evil, estimating the displaced ministers not only 
at the highest figure (2,000) which any Puritan writer has 
claimed for them, but as universally of the level of Baxter, 
Owen, and Howe, while he has no word of sympathy for the 
seven thousand clergymen extruded by the Long Parliament 
because they were faithful to their obligations, and gives no 
hint that a considerable fraction of the dispossessed intruders 
had no ministerial commission of any kind, and no claims 
even to passable education, proves that he is thoroughly dis- 
affected to the existing settlement of the Church of England. 
For it is not easy to see what more generous terms could have 
been offered to the usurpers who had helped to ruin the 
Church, than that they should be allowed to retain their ill- 
gotten gains on the same conditions as the rightful owners— 
those of receiving the same commission and using the same 
form of public worship. And cases like that of the famous 
scholar Lightfoot, who had amply merited deprivation for his 
conduct, but was confirmed in his mastership of S. Catharine’s 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVIII. - 
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College and in his benefice as a reward for his learning, show 
that there was no unreasoning bias yielded to by the victorious 
party. And Bishop Burnet, no friend to High Churchmen, 
declares that they made several attempts for the conciliation 
and comprehension of Dissenters between 1660 and 1689, 
all of which were defeated by the Dissenters themselves and 
the Court.' Bishop Ryle plainly implies that all the intruders, 
however ordained or unordained, whatever doctrine they might 
have been teaching, and in whatever manner they chose to 
conduct religious assemblies, should have been left in posses- 
sion. But as all they were asked to do is exactly what Bishop 
Ryle officially exacts from every applicant for clerical work 
in his diocese, and no more, it follows that he would abolish 
those requirements if he could, and so is disloyal to the whole 
Anglican polity. 

When, once more, we find him declaring that he is ‘not 
so narrow and uncharitable as to deny the validity of Presby- 
terian orders, and that, while admiring the Prayer Book 
himself, he ‘ would not impose the use of it on a brother’s 
conscience for a thousand worlds, one cannot help asking 
why he undertook an office which compels him on the one 
hand to refuse Presbyterian ministers permission to officiate 
within his jurisdiction, should they desire to do so in any 
Anglican church ; and on the other, to require a pledge from 
all persons whom he does admit to holy orders that they will 
use the form contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
none other, in their public ministrations, though many of them 
may very possibly dislike such a restriction. And indeed a 
yet more awkward question may be put as to the honesty of 
a man who denounces sacerdotal confession and absolution in 
Bishop Ryle’s fashion, and yet recites the existing formula 
of ordination every time he admits any one to the second 
order of the ministry. It is one thing to submit under com- 
pulsion to the only means of access to the office of a beneficed 
clergyman, though the morality of such a course is more 
than open to doubt: it*is quite another to be the active agent 
of what, if not deepest truth, must be rankest blasphemy. 
The Anglican Bishop who consents to retain his office on the 
terms of using the present ordinal, and who nevertheless 
denounces priestly absolution as sinful, must submit to have 
either his intelligence or his integrity called in question. 

As Bishop Ryle is fond of airing his admiration for 
Scottish Presbyterian doctrines and polity, it may not be 


1 Apology for the Church of England, with relation to the Spirit of 
Persecution for which she ts accused. London, 1689. 
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inappropriate to let in a little light upon his mind touching 
the utterances of the Kirk in its palmiest days on this subject. 
In John Knox’s Book of Common Order, ordered to be printed 
for popular use in 1571 by the General Assembly, one long 
section, occupying pages 31-70 in Sprott and Leishman’s 
edition (Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1868), is devoted to the 
Order of Excommunication and of Public Repentance, wherein 
the necessity of confession in the case of sins of a grave kind 
is formally asserted and enforced, the claim is made that the 
binding and loosing pronounced by the ministers of the Church 
are ratified in heaven, and proof that a great deal more is 
implied hereby than the retention or remission of ecclesiastical 
censures is afforded by the forms of absolution, of which the 
fuller runs thus :-— 


‘In the Name and authority of Jesus Christ, I, the minister of 
His blessed Evangel, with consent of the whole ministry and Church, 
absolve thee, /V., from the sentence of excommunication, from the 
sin by thee committed, and from all censures laid against thee for the 
same before, according to thy repentance ; and pronounce thy sin to 
be loosed in heaven, and thee to be received again to the society 
of Jesus Christ, to His body the Church, to the participation of His 
Sacraments, and finally, to the fruition of all His benefits. In the 
Name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. So be it.’ 


This is a formal judicial pronouncement of the most ex- 
plicit kind, incapable of being explained away or minimized 
by any gloss, however subtle and ingenious ; while it will be 
profitable to compare it with the Roman Catholic formula, 
as given in the Aztuale Romanum, for the absolution of ex- 
communicate persons :— 


‘Our Lord Jesus Christ absolve thee, and I, by His authority, 
and that of our most holy Lord the Pope (07, the most Reverend 
Bishop JV., ov, such and such a Superior) committed to me, absolve 
thee from the bond of excommunication which thou hast incurred (or, 
art declared to have incurred) by reason of such an act (07, such a 
cause); and I restore thee to the communion and unity of the faithful, 
and to the holy Sacraments of the Church, in the Name of the 
Father++, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 


The Presbyterian form is much the stronger of these two 
in its assertion of a spiritual result and divine ratification 
following on the ministerial act; and while it is possible to 
gloss the Roman form as denoting no more than the removal 
of human censures, no such treatment can be honestly applied 
to John Knox’s pronouncement. 

Bishop Ryle’s ‘ Thoughts on the Prayer Book’ form one of 
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the respectable sections of his volume. It is vitiated to a large 
extent by the ‘charitable hypothesis’ as to the Sacraments, 
but puts neatly enough some of the advantages of precom- 
posed devotions as against extempore prayers, which he allows 
to be a failure in practice, whatever they may be in theory. 
And in truth he has so much to say in favour of the Prayer 
Book, that he would surprise any one who thought him clear- 
headed by his avowed contempt for daily service, to which a 
more veteran Low Churchman than he, the late Dean Close, 
avowed himself a convert. When Bishop Ryle comes to deal 
with the two great Sacraments, he is bound to go wrong, and 
he does so effectively. To do him only justice, he has some 
sensible arguments against the Baptists in the former of the 
two papers he devotes to this subject, but he shows his cus- 
tomary lack of knowledge of the Bible and of Christian 
theology in his language about baptismal regeneration, con- 
fusing the latter word with conversion, after the manner of 
his school. If he could be made to understand that Calvin 
was the first to deny the doctrine in question, because it cuts 
straight across his horrible theology, he might then perhaps 
be persuaded to read his Bible, and see what it has to say 
on the subject. The plain truth is, of course, that being ‘ born 
again,’ in its Biblical sense, means becoming a citizen of the 
kingdom of Heaven, and renouncing fellowship in the king- 
dom of the world, the flesh, and the devil, while baptism is 
the only mode of admission into the divine kingdom. It is 
thus analogous to ‘letters of naturalization’ in the civil sphere, 
whereby an alien renounces his original nationality, and is 
put legally in the same position as if he had been born anew 
of English parents. The only difference between the two 
cases is that letters of naturalization produce no inward effect 
on the recipient, whereas the Christian sacrament is a channel 
of grace as well as a qualification for citizenship. Of the 
section on the Lord’s Supper there is little good to be said. 
It falls doctrinally not only far below the lowest point fairly 
tenable within the Church of England, but lower by a great 
deal than the level attained by living Presbyterian divines, in 
particular by Professor Milligan in the noble note 53 to his 
Lectures on the Resurrection of Our Lord, and by Dr. Sprott 
in the remarkable Lectures on the Worship and Offices of the 
Church of Scotland, which he delivered to the divinity 
students of the four Scottish Universities, in his official 
capacity as one of the lecturers in Pastoral Theology ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly. But some of the horta- 
tory clauses in Bishop Ryle’s papers are not badly put, 
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notably those directed against common excuses for never 
communicating. 

‘Real Church Work,’ being a department in which his school 
has become slack, and has been left far behind, is vaguely and 
unhelpfully treated, though it is just one of the papers wherein 
Bishop Ryle, if his past life had not been rather that of a 
talker than of a worker and organizer, might have been ex- 
pected to say some shrewd and pithy things. ‘Church and 
Dissent’ is rather better written, and has some true things 
plainly put, though there is much which cannot be said to 
express the mind of the Church of England. But its weakest 
part is undoubtedly Bishop Ryle’s list of his own six reasons 
for preferring Church to Dissent, which are, to say the least, 
curiously unspiritual. They are as follows: He prefers the 
Thirty-nine Articles to the standards of the sects ; he thinks 
episcopacy the most convenient form of Church government 
(something disagreeable might here be interjected by a Dis- 
senting critic) ; he prefers (in apparent contradiction to one 
of his former utterances) the Prayer Bock and Lectionary to 
extempore prayers and arbitrarily selected chapters ; he pre- 
fers endowments to the voluntary system; the territorial 
system to the congregational system ; and the Church’s mode 
of admission to full Church membership to that of the sects. 

Now, as he has explained several times that he lays no 
stress at all on episcopacy or a liturgy as marks of a true 
Church, we may strike out two of these reasons from his 
list. If he chanced to migrate to America, he would find that 
the daughter Church there does not make the Thirty-nine 
Articles a standard binding on her clergy, has no endowments 
(with the rarest exceptions), and is worked on the congrega- 
tional system, the local congregation (technically called parish), 
and not the diocese, being the ecclesiastical unit. Thus, out 
of his six reasons, two are acknowledged by himself to be mere 
preferences about non-essentials, while three others prove to 
be only locally applicable to the Anglican system. There 
remains thus only the last of the six, and though we are quite 
in accord with Bishop Ryle upon it, yet we should regard it 
as a very insufficient reason for a Dissenter to change his alle- 
giance. When a man can make no better defence of the 
Church than that, it is plain that neither his knowledge of her 
principles nor his attachment to them can be very strong, and 
that he is never likely to win converts. 

And it is noticeable, not merely that he says no word of 
invitation to Dissenters to join the Church, but that he says 
remarkably little to dissuade Churchmen from joining Dissent. 
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He states plainly that it is much better to attend any non- 
conformist Trinitarian meeting than a church where the 
incumbent is what he calls a sceptic or a Papist (meaning 
thereby an advanced Broad Churchman or High Churchman 
with just as legal and moral a tenure as his own); and the 
most he has to say on the other side is that Churchmen 
ought not to be in a hurry to become Dissenters, as it is 
likely they may be disappointed, and find the change not 
such an unmixed advantage as they had supposed. That 
there can be anything wrong in such conduct from the reli- 
gious point of view, he does not so much as hint; and he 
might, so far, be no more than a house-agent advising a 
client against changing Bloomsbury for South Kensington. 

It is characteristic of Bishop Ryle’s position that his paper 
in deprecation of ‘ Disestablishment’ should be beyond all 
comparison the best in the volume. It puts with much force 
and directness the replies to the arguments of the Liberation 
Society, and might be very usefully employed by the clergy 
either as a separate tract or as a basis for lectures or addresses 
of their own in defence of the Established Church. But the 
curious thing is to see how excited, fervent, and devoted Bishop 
Ryle can show himself about the temporal position and be- 
longings of a Church for whose spiritual aspect he cares so 
little. He devotes a chapter on the ‘ Lessons of English Church 
History’ to making out a case for his school. We need not 
quarrel with its two earlier clauses, in the first of which he 
argues that the Roman system was a moral failure in medieval 
England, and in the second that the Reformation was a great 
gain, whatever deductions may be made by impartial critics, 
because we think these positions mainly true, despite his errors 
of detail. But when he depreciates the Caroline school of 
divines in comparison with those whose writings are contained 
in the unsaleable and unreadable Parker Society publications, 
and throws the blame of the overthrow of the Church of Eng- 
land under the Commonwealth upon Laud and his allies, he 
does but travesty history, We pointed out the fallacy involved 
in such a way of stating the case, when we showed that if it 
had been true, then what would have happened in 1643 would 
have been a legislative Puritanizing of the Church, and not 
its total overthrow.' 

It was the genesis of Calvinism, introduced as a foreign 
element into the Church of England by the Puritans whom 
Walsingham and Leicester thrust into the bishoprics under 


1 Church Quarterly Review, July 1883, ‘The Catholic Side of Angli- 
canism,’ p. 427. 
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Elizabeth, and the consequent spread of Presbyterianism and 
Independency, which led to the overthrow of the Church ; and 
it is to William Laud that we owe the survival of the Church 
itself, and its restoration as a Catholic body, and not asa mere 
Protestant sect. It was Whitgift, and Grindal, and Abbot, 
who enfeebled the Church in doctrine and discipline till it 
could not resist any attack from without. It was the Stuart 
theologians who reduced English Dissent to one-twentieth of 
the population, which ratio Broad Church apathy and Low 
Church unfaithfulness brought up again to some forty per cent. 
in the eighteenth century. And as regards Bishop Ryle’s 
statements with respect to the actual results of the Oxford 
movement upon the Church of England, they may be ex- 
haustively classified under two heads: those which he does 
not know to be true, and those which he does know to be 
false. A man who deliberately alleges that Romanism is 
making head in England by reason of that movement, that 
the laity are being alienated into disaffection and Dissent, and, 
above all, that the lower classes are being exasperated by the 
advance of Ritualism, is simply misrepresenting the facts of 
the case—facts which are fatal to his cause. The lamentations 
of the clergy of his own school, that they are forced into ritual 
improvements if they want to retain their congregations, the 
complaints of Dissenters of every important sect that their 
ranks are being thinned in every direction by the advance of 
the Church, have been too loud and too public to have escaped 
him ; and if it is easier to credit him with ignorance of the 
Roman Catholic admissions of the same kind (notably that 
remarkable one of Mr. St. George Mivart referred to above), 
the fact of that ignorance does not suffice as an excuse for 
talking upon subjects he has not taken pains to understand. 
It is in this same paper that he defies his opponents to show 
him any New Testament authority for vestments, incense, and 
processions, from which we gather that he has not happened 
to include the Apocalypse in his studies. What our Lord and 
the Saints in heaven are revealed as practising, cannot, one 
would think, be very reprehensible in the Church militant 
here on earth. 

In asking ‘Can the Church reach the masses?’ Bishop Ryle 
tries again to make out a case for his party, alleging, as he 
does, that if a new order of lay Evangelists were set on foot, 
and allowed to work in parishes whether the clergy liked it 
or not, they would, if truly Evangelical, work wonders in a 
short time. And he has some censures for the average 
preacher and sermon, which are by no means too severe, 
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But as he is Bishop of Liverpool, a city where his own school 
has been virtually dominant for the last fifty years, and has 
quoted Mr. Gladstone in this section, we will quote that 
statesman also, as saying, in his speech on the Bristol 
Bishopric Act, that ‘the religious census of Liverpool is a 
disgrace to'religion and to the country. We doubt if he 
could have said any worse of it if there were as many Ritual- 
ists there as there are Orangemen. The two last papers in 
Bishop Ryle’s volume are short tracts against popular infi- 
delity, only scratching the surface, it is true, but not badly 
put so far as they go; and they may fairly take rank with the 
average pamphlet of the kind. 

But the way, as it seems to us, to judge his book as a 
whole is by asking, ‘Would the perusal of its pages induce 
any Dissenter, strongly attached to his own society, to think 
that he might gain spiritually by joining the Church of 
England? Or would it even much encourage one who was 
beginning to think so much already?’ We are fully persuaded 
that it wou!d not do either, and that it would certainly go far 
towards cooling the attachment of High or Broad Churchmen 
to the Church did they suppose Bishop Ryle’s picture a true 
one, drawn with competent knowledge and authority. 

There is another consideration of much importance in this 
connexion, but one which it would require a broader and 
deeper mind than Bishop Ryle’s to entertain or comprehend. 
We refer to the unique position of the Church of England, as 
touching the Protestant sects with one hand, and the ancient 
historical Churches with the other, and as thus being, even in 
the judgment of an Ultramontane enthusiast like De Maistre, 
the divinely appointed intermediary for the reunion of divided 
Christendom. If Bishop Ryle’s programme could be carried 
out, the English Church would lose all touch of the Latin, 
Greek, and Armenian communions, and this hope would be 
frustrated. Even as it is, one chief hindrance to wholesome 
reform on the Continent, to the spread of that movement with 
which such names as Herzog and Reinkens, Savarese and 
Campello, are connected,.is the impression, fostered by the 
conduct and teaching of the Low Church chaplains who 
minister to Englishmen abroad, ostentatiously fraternizing, as 
they do, with the Calvinist and other sectarian ministers 
around them, that the Church of England differs in no salient 
particular from Continental Protestantism. But as this type 
of religion has almost everywhere, as in Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, and France, become little better than veiled Deism 
(where it is even so much), it has nothing to offer to men who 
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wish to retain the old creeds while rejecting modern Roman 
cults. They see that it is not only dead, but rotten, while 
Rome does manage to live on somehow, and so they think it 
safer, after all, to stay where they are in her fold, than to 
start on a road which leads but to the barren desert of 
Atheism. If they knew by ocular proof that the English 
Church is a true Catholic body, holding all that they value 
and cling to, they would take heart and be up and doing. 
But till it is clearly seen by those in authority that Puritan 
chaplaincies abroad are a direct hindrance to the Gospel, and 
must be suppressed, this good result can scarcely be looked 
for. 

It is possible that Bishop Ryle’s volume may be received 
with applause by the unthinking and unreading majority of 
his party, who at present dominate its councils, not only to 
its own injury but to that of the whole Church of England, 
whereof a Low Church section must, in all human probability, 
always form an integer. But the more thoughtful and far- 
sighted Evangelicals will regret the publication of a volume 
which not only offers no suggestions towards staying the 
decline in numbers and influence which has marked the 
history of their friends for the last half-century, but which, if 
accepted as their official utterance, tends by its main scope 
and tone, and despite a few reasonable paragraphs, to dis- 
credit them still further. Conscious that what they desire 
is a leader who will show them how to recover their lost 
influence, they will give Bishop Ryle little thanks for merely 
recalling those past successes which contrast mortifyingly 
with their present decadence, and will feel inclined to address 
him in the words of Mrs. Poyser: ‘ It’s little good you'll do, 
a-watering last year’s crop.’ 
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ArT. IIL—HOME REUNION. 


1. Home Reunion Society: Occasional Papers, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 7, 8,9, 11. (London, 1878-1884.) 

. Home Reunion Society: Reports for 1883 and 1884. 

Home Reunion. Two Papers read at the Diocesan Con- 
ference at Truro, 1881. 

The Book of Common Prayer prepared for use in the Evan- 
gelical Churches. (London, 1870.) 

Union or Separation. Reprinted from the Scottish Church 
Review for May, 1884. (Aberdeen, 1884.) 

Church Service Society, 1884. (London & Edinburgh, 1884.) 

The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. Lec- 
tures by G. W. SproTT, D.D. (Edinburgh, 1882.) 

Scottish Church Review. August and September. (Aber- 
deen, 1884.) 
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ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, in a well-known passage of his Votes on 
the Miracles, has quoted some eloquent words from Coleridge, 
to the effect that ‘the evanescence of some evidences which the 
primitive Christians enjoyed’ is compensated by ‘an evidence 
of the most cogent clearness, unknown to them—the standing 
miracle of a Christendom commensurate and almost synony- 
mous with the civilized world.’ We fear that such a descrip- 
tion would in these days be pronounced over-bold ; and while 
we thankfully acknowledge the deep impressiveness of the 
fact to which it refers, and, in particular, take note of the 
extent to which the moral ideas and aims of many non-Chris- 
tians at the present day are insensibly but most healthfully 
affected by the beliefs which they have brought themselves to 
reject, we must still admit, on the other hand, that this ‘ argu- 
ment from Christendom’ has its weak side, and, as Bishop 
Pearson long ago mournfully confessed, is materially im- 
paired by the loss of visible brotherly unity among those who 
duly own, and who therefore adore, the One Christ. The 
present state of the Christian world does, indeed, present 
some serious trials to the faith of persons who have not 
thoroughly taken in the painful lesson which Church history 
has to teach us—that grace allows itself to be manifoldly 
baffled by the unresponsive perversity of human free-will. 
Why, we ask, are God’s gracious designs for the prevalence 
of good over evil thus mysteriously subjected to defeat ? Why 
does not His cause triumph more decisively ? Why, as Faber 
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startlingly expressed it, does He seem ‘in His own world to 
play a losing game’? Why, in regard to the point before 
us, does He allow His kingdom to be apparently divided against 
itself? Of course, this is but one form of a question which 
continually rises up to check our self-confident idealism, to 
remind us of the teaching of the parables of the sower and of 
the tares, to humble us with the consciousness of difficulties 
for which we can here get no solution, and in presence of which, 
as S. Augustine would say, we can but fall back upon ‘ O a/fi- 
tudo !’—the question that afflicts Christian parents, or pastors, 


or school teachers, in view of their own immediate areas of 


responsibility and anxiety, Why does evil seem so strong, and 
good so weak ? 

Evil, we may well think, would be so much weaker, and 
good so much stronger, on the great theatre of human life, if 
the Church of Christ were one united body, and could go forth, 
‘terrible as an army with banners,’ against the forces which 
resist His supremacy and imperil the souls for which He died. 
She would bear on her forehead a token which all sons of 
peace would recognize; it would be easier for the world to 
believe that #4e Son had been sent by the Father. This has 
doubtless been at the root of all those longings for the 
‘reunion of Christendom’ which have gone up, as it were, in 
sighs to Heaven from various sides since the great breach of 
the sixteenth century, to go no further back ; which were even 
supposed in 1725 to fill the mind of a recently elected Pope,’ 
and which had in recent times found more systematic and con- 
sentient utterance, until events were felt once more to postpone 
their satisfaction. People may think that the ‘eirenic’ efforts 
or aspirations of such divines as Bishop Forbes, Dr. Neale, 
and Dr. Pusey, were at best but ‘devout imaginations, which 
implied a disposition to ignore momentous facts. But the 
Evangelical Alliance itself bears witness to the indestructible- 
ness of this desire of Christian unity ; and Churchmen will be 
ready to acknowledge what the fourth of the Occastonal Papers 
at the head of this article shows to be so hard a saying to 
Nonconformists, that moral and spiritual unity, wherever it 
exists, must needs take to itself a body, must inevitably tend 
to a visible expression ; and that the Church, in the vernal 
prime of her activity, when gathered around the ‘glorious 


1 See Rellig. Hearniane, ii. 554. Hearne copies a passage from 
Mist’s Fournal, to the effect that this Pope, Benedict XIII., was said to 
have ‘some thoughts of calling a General Council, in order to meet the 
Protestants half way, by some modification of ceremonial, so as to hope 
for a reunion of all Christendom under one form of Church discipline.’ 
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company’ as her constituent centre and nucleus, was conspicu- 
ously, consciously, and organically one. 

For our own parts, we never could share the hopes which Dr. 
Pusey so long persevered in cherishing, that the Roman Church 
would, or could, make such ‘ explanations,’ without compromis- 
ing her Tridentine and Papal standpoint, as would open a door 
to Western reunion. The Vatican Council of 1870 compelled 
him to abandon those hopes ; and it was apparently after their 
overthrow that some devout and earnest Churchmen began to 
think of an ‘eirenicon’ which might operate in another direction. 
It was of no use, they said in effect, to look for a healing of 
the great breach between Latin and Anglican Christianity ; 
the Eastern Church, towards which such minds as Dr. Neale’s 
had turned so fondly, was too far off, and too unlike all 
Westerns in religious tone, to be practically within the terms 
of consideration ; but were there not large bodies of fellow- 
Englishmen who, if they went beyond the Church of England 
in the intensity of their Protestantism, were yet substantially 
at one with her in regard to the fundamentals of Christian 
belief, and whose state of separation from her fellowship was, 
in the great majority cf cases, rather the inheritance of a 
tradition than the result of a personal revolt? Did not the 
English Church’s proximate duty lie rather in the direction 
of winning these, her immediate neighbours, back to the fold 
which their remote ancestors, rather than they themselves, 
had left? And would not any success in such efforts be 
attended by the proportionate weakening of that terrible 
argument for English unbelief which rested on the discords of 
English Christianity ? 

‘I have heard ’—writes one of our most experienced and learned 
prelates, in a sermon which forms the third Occasional Paper already 
referred to—‘ I have heard sounds and seen scenes which make my 
heart sick to think upon them ; when men upon their death-beds, to 
whose hearts I have striven to bring home the peace of Christ, have 
told me that they could not hear because they had heard so many 
voices, and all speaking such diverse thoughts.’ ! 


This, it was hoped, might be diminished if a serious attempt 
were made in the direction of ‘ Home Reunion.’ The Society 
which bears this name, and which enjoys the signal advantage 
of Earl Nelson’s laborious and warm-hearted advocacy, was 
originally formed, as the eighth of its Occastonal Papers in- 
forms us, by a layman, Mr. W. T. Mowbray, who some years 
afterwards was one of the successful candidates for a prize 


1 From a sermon by the Bishop of Winchester, preached at S. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, in Advent, 1876. Occas. Papers, No. 3, p. 10. 
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offered by the council of the Society for the best essay under 
the following title, An Ezrenicon for the Wesleyans, with Pro- 
posals for present Co-operation, and a Scheme for future Reunion 
with the Church of England. Of this essay we will speak 
further on; let us at present look at the programme of the 
society, which is printed at the end of all its publications. 
We there read :— 


‘The purpose of this Society shall be to present the Church of 
England in a conciliatory attitude towards those who regard them- 
selves as outside her pale, so as to lead towards the corporate reunion 
of all Christians holding the doctrines of the ever-blessed Trinity, 
and the Incarnation and Atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Society, though it cannot support any scheme of comprehension 
compromising the three Creeds, or the Episcopal constitution of the 
Church, will be prepared to advocate all reasonable liberty in matters 
not contravening the Church’s Faith, Order, or Discipline.’ 


On this statement we must venture to offer, in a friendly 
spirit, two or,three preliminary observations. 

We do not well understand why the phrase ‘regard them- 
selves as outside her pale’ has been adopted. If a person lives 
and acts as a Nonconformist, abstaining on principle from the 
worship and communion of the Church of England, he so far 
places himself, in fact, outside her pale. Whatever he may or 
may not say on the subject, his conduct proclaims emphatically 
that she is no Church of his. Then why blink the fact by a 
smooth euphemism? Again, the phrase ‘ corporate reunion’ 
is, strictly speaking, applicable to the case of branches or por- 
tions of the historical Catholic Church which have withdrawn 
from, or been severed from, each other’s communion: hardly 
so well to the case of sects which have been formed by indi- 
vidual secessions from the Catholic Church in this or that 
land. What is meant, however, is plain enough: it is hoped 
that Nonconformist bodies, as such, may in time be persuaded 
to return to Anglican unity. Postponing all reflections on 
such a hope, we would remark, in the next place, that this 
programme is silent about the Sacraments ; and we are not 
aware that the Quakers, or, to speak more correctly and 
courteously, the Society of Friends, are heretical on the two 
great points of faith which are here expressly mentioned. 
Again, ‘the Church’s faith’ is an ambiguous expression ; 
there are, at any rate, momentous doctrines held as de fide in 
the Church of England which cannot be brought within the 
littera scripta of the three Creeds. Lastly, we can imagine a 
Nonconformist asking who is to be judge of the kind or 
amount of ‘liberty’ that is ‘reasonable’? 
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Passing beyond this statement, we find the following 
modes of action announced as within the scope of the 
Society :— 

‘1. Special private prayer for unity as the first duty of all who 
desire reunion. 

‘2. Special public services, with sermons on Christian unity, and 
the frequent use of the “ Prayer for Unity” from the office of the 
Accession in the Prayer Book. 

‘3. The removal of all defects and abuses in the practical work- 
ing of the Church’s system which may justly give offence to Non- 
conformists. 

‘4. Lectures on the history, doctrines, and formularies of the 
Church of England, and the circulation of books and papers likely 
to advance the purpose of the, Society. 

‘5. The promotion of freer social intercourse between Churchmen 
and Nonconformists. 

‘6. The appointment of Committees to arrange for conferences 
with Nonconformists in furtherance of the purpose of the Society.’ 


There can be no two opinions as to the genuiriely Christian 
tone and animus of these suggestions, and we proceed to 
illustrate them by reference to some of the Occasional Papers 
of the Society. Let us suppose any Churchman to ask Earl 
Nelson and his fellow-workers in this cause, ‘ What would you 
have us do in order to abate the disunion which so justly dis- 
tresses you?’ One of the first recommendations would be 
this—to cultivate a spirit of genuine charity and goodwill 
towards those who at present hold off from our communion on 
Nonconformist grounds. It cannot be necessary to enlarge 
on so obvious a duty. It is right, indeed, to make allowance 
for provocations which Churchmen have received, although 
we do not now care to dwell upon them: yet no one can wipe 
out matter of history, and it is just as impossible to ignore 
the intense animosity towards the ‘ Established Church’ 
which has of late years characterized the public movements 
of the Nonconformist power.! It may be, indeed, that much 
of this animosity, being directed rather against the social 
ascendency of the Church than against her religious practice 
properly so called, has been aggravated by a real amount of 
superciliousness with which the heirs of the ‘ Laudian’ and the 
Royalist have been apt to regard the heirs of the Roundhead 
and the Puritan, and which has been exaggerated by a 
not unnatural sensitiveness on the part of the latter. How- 
ever, ‘let all bitterness,’ pride, and harsh judgment ‘be put 
away’ from Church people, at any rate; and, by way of 


1 See C. Q. R., vol. iii. p. 492.77, January 1877, 
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showing our own sense of the obligation to ‘be courteous,’ 
we are willing, in the present paper (reserving the question of 
historical exactness), to substitute the term ‘ Nonconformist’ 
for the less-acceptable term ‘ Dissenter,’ although we suspect 
that, in regard to popular usage, a word of four syllables has 
small chance against a word of three. 

Again, we shall be exhorted to recognize, not grudgingly 
but cordially, such lessons as Nonconformity has taught, and 
such services as it has rendered to the cause of religion in 
England. Earl Nelson, in speaking on this subject at Salis- 
bury, at the end of 1877, places first and foremost among 
these benefits the ‘universal protest of all Nonconformists 
against Erastianism, which has helped the Church to a more 
earnest endeavour to get rid of fhat system of mixing up 
politics with religion which must ever be detrimental to a true 
and free Christianity ; and next, the help Nonconformity 
has given in casting away the persecuting spirit, by securing 
that repeal of penal laws which, ‘overruled by God’s provi- 
dence, has ‘become the means of opening out the more 
Catholic side of our Church . . . and has, not only in theory, 
but in very deed, given to the Church itself a freedom from 
undue State control, which has manifested itself by the vast 
increase of spiritual life since prevalent amongst us.’' He 
proceeds on the lines of Mr. Curteis’ ‘Bampton Lectures’ 
(referred to at some length in the first of the Occasional 
Papers) to indicate the testimony which different Noncon- 
formist bodies (together with adherents of the Roman Church) 
have borne to certain important Christian ideas. It must 
be simply a grateful task to any serious Churchman to dwell 
on the vast benefit which the religious life of England derived 
from him who, as Mrs. Oliphant has well said,” ‘ was born, and 
not a day too soon,’ in ‘an age singularly devoid, not only of 
religion, but of all spirituality of mind, or reference to things 
unseen ;’ who, whatever were his infirmities or his mistakes, 
became ‘the prophet and the reformer of that age, with no 
other object,’ in Mr. Overton’s words, than ‘to promote the 
love of God, and the love of man for God’s sake, to stem the 
torrent of vice and irreligion, and to fill the land with a godly 
and useful population ;’* and to whom, if we may again quote 
Mrs. Oliphant, the revival of religion in the Church of 


1 Occas. Papers, No. 4, p. 8. 

2 Historical Sketches, p. 251. We earnestly recommend to our 
readers the study of that chapter in this beautiful and instructive book 
which presents Wesley as ‘the Reformer’ of the eighteenth century. 

8 The English Church in the Eighteenth Century, ii. 66. 
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England, ‘ had he lived to see it, would have been a more joyful 
event than even the increase of the great society which for 
nearly a hundred years has borne his name.’ Wesley, indeed, 
amid all his inconsistencies,' was not in will, or purpose, 
anything but a Churchman; but others who, as Noncon- 
formists, wrought righteousness, out of weakness were made 
strong, and turned to flight the armies of the aliens, must be 
held in everlasting remembrance by all whose love for the 
Church of England is grounded on love for Christ and for 
the souls of men. The greatest of living English preachers 
couples Whitfield with Wesley in a passage of his wonderful 
sermon on ‘Christ in the Storm.’ ‘ They awoke Christ, sleep- 
ing in the conscience of England ; they were the real harbingers 
of a day brighter than their own.’* The time would fail to 
tell of others ; but, speaking of the present age, we will confess 
that whereas there is not, to our knowledge, a Nonconformist 
minister more hostile to that Church, as established, than 
Mr. Dale of Birmingham, we can never read his Lectures on the 
Atonement without a ‘Cum talis sis, utinam noster esses !’ 
Furthermore, it is urged upon us as a duty to admit the 
stumblingblocks presented, or the hard measure dealt out, to 
the first seceders by rulers of the Church, or by statesmen 
acting professedly as her friends. Here, indeed, it is neces- 
sary to remember that equity towards the dead is as impera- 
tive as geniality towards the living ; and that to confess in 
detail, and even with vehemence, the faults of one’s predeces- 
sors is an exercise usually more conducive to self-complacency 
than to edification. It sounds candid to affirm, with offhand 
and indiscriminate absoluteness, that ‘the quarrel’ was ‘ pro- 
voked’ by ‘ the Church of England,’ * instead of remembering 
that the early Puritans brought home with them from Conti- 
nental exile both ideas and aims inconsistent with the 
principles of the Church. It is easy enough to say, ‘If we 
had lived in the days of our fathers, and been able to act for 
the Church, we would not, like Parker, have pressed con- 
formity on the ground of the Queen’s Majesty’s orders ; nor, 
like Laud, have used the Regale to prop the Church, and 
endeavoured to impose a Catholic revival from above, instead 
of developing it from below ; we would not, like the High 
Church divines of Queen Anne’s day, have thundered against 
occasional conformists ; above all, we would have appreciated, 


1 See C. Q. R., vol. xix. p. 38, October 1884 ; Perry’s Student's Engl. Ch. 
History, ii. 591. 

2 Liddon, Unzversity Sermons, ii. 176. 

5 Canon Hole, in Occas. Papers, No. 2, p. 22. 
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we would have adopted, we would have utilized, the wonder- 
ful gifts of John Wesley.’ So easy it is to be ‘ wise after the 
event ;’ so soothing to judge our fathers by our own circum- 
stances, our own antecedents, our own experience, instead of 
by theirs. Enough, rather, to censure such of their acts, or 
of their omissions, as offend against the standards and the 
lights allotted to chem. 

Another suggestion of great value is that which is worked 
out by the Rev. H. T. Powell in his thoughtful paper! on ‘The 
Doctrine of the Incarnation as a Key to the Knowledge of the 
whole Counsel of God, and thereby to the Attainment of 
Reunion ; ? in short, as the central point in Christianity, from 
which the whole field of Christian doctrine and life is intended 
to be surveyed.2 Standing there, so to speak, and looking 
around, we see all other truths in their proper relations ; each 
holds its own place, and fulfils its peculiar function. Mr. Powell 
says in effect— Get persons to place themselves at this centre, 
to see all truth in the light of Christ’s divine Person, incarnate as 
our Second Adam and life-giving Head, and you will help them 
to rise out of a mere Calvinistic or Lutheran atmosphere into. 
‘the fulness and truth of the Church’s larger teaching.’ Again, 
while no one has been more emphatic than Mr. Sadler in con- 
demning the errors of Revivalist teaching, in his volume on 
Fustification of Life, no one, we believe, has done nearly so. 
much towards removing deep-seated but religious prejudices 
against the doctrine of the Church, the Sacraments, and the 
Ministry, by exhibiting their vital connexion with the Gospel 
of the grace of God. Such books as Church Doctrine Bible 
Truth,and The Second Adam, ought to be in the hands of all 
our readers. To many, we are sure, they are among those 
books the first acquaintance with which is an epoch to be 
remembered with gratitude. 


1 We must, however, say that in one passage Mr. Powell is less than. 
just to Calvin, whom he cites as saying of Predestination, as he con- 
ceived it, ‘It is horrible, I allow, but it is true.’ Calvin would have been 
shocked at the bare notion of calling a Divine decree ‘ horrible.’ When, 
after asking ‘How came it that Adam’s fall involved so many nations 
with their infant children to eternal death without remedy, nisi quia Deo 
ita visum est 2?’ he adds, ‘ Decretum quidem horribile, fateor’ (/zs¢z¢. III. 
xxiii. 7), he clearly means that it was ‘awful,’ or ‘tremendous.’ 

2 Occas. Papers, No. 11. 

3 It has been suggested to the writer by one who is a high authority 
on this subject, that John Wesley, while holding high views on both 
Baptism and the Eucharist, ‘made little or no practical use of the Incar- 
nation’ in his Sacramental teaching: whereas Sacramentalism is intel- 
ligible in the light of the Incarnation, and not otherwise ; as many of us 
learned long ago from Robert Wilberforce. 
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We might say something, too, of systematic efforts for the 
removal of scandals attaching to the system of Church patron- 
age, and of movements for enlisting, always under due safe- 
guards, the spiritual gifts of faithful and well-taught laics, and 
providing every one, as far as possible, with something to do, 
some part to take, in the work of Christ’s Church. Here, 
however, it is high time to enter a caveat against the exagge- 
-ations which, in England, attend on a substantially sound 
idea as soon as it has been brought out of obscuration, and been 
greeted with popular acclaim. Some people speak as if that 
‘ministry of the Word’ which Apostles regarded as their own 
sacred task, that ‘ preaching of the Gospel’ for which S. Paul 
claimed to have been specially ‘sent’ by Christ, were, after all, 
as much within the ordinary sphere of an ‘ earnest layman’ as 
of one to whom the ordaining bishop has said, ‘Take thou 
authority to preach the Word of God.’ They must learn to 
distinguish between the solemn and official discharge of the 
preacher’s office and the duty which is, indeed, incumbent 
on all lay Christians, as members of the ‘ royal priesthood ’ of 
the baptized—the duty of promoting the cause of goodness, 
of Christ, of God, by exhortation and influence, according to 
their opportunity. To this ordinary function of laymen may, 
on occasion, and within such limits as Church principles 
suggest, be added that of more or less public discourse, 
addressed to those who may be supposed to be less accessible 
to the teaching of the clergy. But the matter is one which 
‘craves wary walking,’ not only because we must not, for the 
sake of an immediate show of results, compromise that minis- 
terial institute which S. Paul expressly describes as the gift 
of the ascended Saviour, but because there is serious risk of 
crude or one-sided teaching unless lay missioners have been 
very sedulously trained. It is not enough to say that they 
have but to preach ‘the simple Gospel.’ Let us be sure that 
what they preach is in truth the Gospel, and not something 
else, a fragment or a shadow, that may be too easily mis- 
taken for it. And while we are on this point, we must notice 
a strange slip into which Canon Hole’s eager fluency has 
betrayed him.' ‘Alexander of Jerusalem licensed Origen, 
before he was in orders, not only to teach, but to preach, in 
the catechetical schools of Alexandria.’ It would be difficult 
to compress more errors of fact into one short sentence. 

1 Occas. Papers, No. 2, p. 27._ Bishop Bromby also produced this 
strange travesty of a well-known incident described by Eusebius, when 


he addressed the late Church Congress on‘ Lay Ministration in Churches,’ 
an address in which this was by no means the only mistake. 
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Canon Hole might have reflected that a bishop of Jerusalem 
could have no authority in Alexandria, and that preaching 
was not a function of the catechetical school over which 
Origen presided. What Alexander did was to invite Origen, 
while unordained, to preach in the church of Jerusalem, 
without any sanction from Origen’s own bishop, Demetrius ; 
and then to defend the act by quoting three cases in which 
a layman’s own bishop had invited him to preach in his 
own church. To return from this digression: we are not 
sanguine as to the effect produced, as a general rule, on 
theological conviction by public discussions between Church- 
men and Nonconformists, such as that which Earl Nelson 
held with Messrs. Clarkson and Short at Salisbury ; but 
there will, at any rate, be no lack of occasion on which a 
Churchman may be able to correct misapprehensions as to 
Church facts or Church doctrines, and to take away, here and 
there, a stumblingblock out of the path which leads to Church 
unity. But it is manifest that these and other such sugges- 
tions which recur in the ‘ Paper’ before us do not of themselves 
imply any other object than the reconciliation of individual 
Nonconformists to the Church. Indeed, one of the writers, 
Mr. John Trevarthen, says with downright plainness: ‘ Over- 
tures to bodies of Nonconformists will be of little or no use; 
our hope is with the members of these societies individually. 
We shall sooner attract unofficial adherents than those who 
are in places of authority.’' This is precisely our own opinion, 
but it can hardly be the opinion of those who lay stress on 
the phrase ‘corporate reunion,’ and who apparently expect 
that patient persistence in appeals to Nonconformist bodies 
as such will—not speedily, nor easily, but ultimately—convert 
those bodies en masse to Churchmanship. And here we must 
refer to the ‘prize essay’ of ‘the original founder’ of the 
Society,’ in which, after a survey of the difficulties which might 
obstruct an organic reunion of the Wesleyan body with the 
Church—difficulties which, ‘the more he considers them, the 
more insignificant they appear’—Mr. Mowbray suggests that, 


1 Occas. Papers, No. 2, p. 16. He had said shortly before, and the 
words are well worth quoting, ‘As to raising Dissent to our own level, 
we may well remember Lord Derby’s advice to his friends in Lancashire 
the other day, namely, to be very careful, when pulling our neighbour out 
of a ditch, that he does not pull us in. Still this is the only method we 
can adopt. We must first make our own footing quite sure, in the 
possession of steadfast faith, and then put out the hand of love to our 
less privileged brethren. The lever for this work is the inherent attrac- 
tiveness of the truth, as held and practised by the Church.’ 

2 Occas. Papers, No. 8, p. 2177, 
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as a preliminary step, there might be ‘provisional arrange- 
ments’ for ‘co-operation’ in order to future reunion. In 
those arrangements ‘all vexed questions should be held in 
abeyance ;’ but there might be ‘a grand Reunion festival at 
S. Paul’s’ (ze. presumably, a festival preparatory to reunion), 
at which the Archbishop of Canterbury might celebrate, to be 
‘followed by another at City Road Chapel, at which ‘his 
Grace could preach, even if it would be altogether impossible 
—which it might not be—for him to celebrate.’ Then, as to 
the future reunion, Wesleyanism is to be reorganized as ‘an 
Order in full communion with the Church; three or four 
Wesleyan ministers, named by the Conference, are to be con- 
secrated as Bishops of the Order, for the purposes of (1) ordain- 
ing, or assisting at the conferring of episcopal ordination’ 
(ze. consecration) ‘upon their brethren; (2) ordaining and 
assisting at the ordination of future candidates for the mi- 
nistry’;; (3) confirming, and (4) generally exercising episcopal 
supervision over the Order.’ These bishops are to act ‘as 
the suffragans’ of the diocesan bishops, and to ‘ owe canonical 
obedience ’ to them and to the Metropolitans. They should 
sit in the Lower House of Convocation, ‘except one’ (so 
carefully have details been pre-arranged), ‘who would repre- 
sent the Order in the Upper House.’ ‘ All Wesleyan ministers 
who desire to do so to receive Episcopal ordination, making 
the usual subscription to the Articles,” &c.; but no theo- 
logical examination is to be previously imposed by the 
Church on ‘ ministers in full connexion.’ The Wesleyan Con- 
ference is still to direct ‘the general work of the Order,’ but 
both Houses of Convocation are ‘to be represented in such 
Conference ; the Connexional property’ is to be held for the 
Order by trustees, half of whom are to be named by Convo- 
cation, half by the Conference. The Creeds are ‘to be recited 
once every Sunday in all churches of the Order ;’ the Commu- 
nion and Baptismal offices to be adopted ; the Holy Eucharist 
to be celebrated, if possible, weekly ; but no other liturgical 
restrictions to be imposed, and ‘lay preaching and all other 
subsidiary usages of Methodism to be retained.’ The other 
prize essayist, a clergyman, the Rev. V. G. Borradaile, is not 
far behind Mr. Mowbray in the adventurousness of his pro- 
posals.! The Wesleyan Connexion is to be ‘a Home Mission 
society within the Church of England, employing its own 
agents, and regulating its own affairs ;’ its regular ministers 
are to be ordained priests; its local preachers to be ordained 


1 Occas. Papers, No. 8, p. 36. 
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deacons, and licensed to preach; its larger chapels to be 
licensed as chapels of ease, its smaller for prayer and preach- 
ing; the bishop of the diocese is to have canonical control 
over the Wesleyan priests and deacons, but the Conference is 
to have the absolute right of removing any such ‘minister. 
Mr. Borradaile ventures to compare the powers which would 
then be wielded by the Conference of the ‘ Mission’ with those 
of a patron: as if a patron could at his mere will expel 
from a benefice a priest who had been duly instituted on his 
own presentation. ‘In all internal matters the authority of the 
President and Conference would be supreme:’ as if any society 
within the Church could, under existing circumstances, be 
supreme in the internal affairs of any parish church or chapel 
of ease. It will be observed that both these prize essayists 
would set up more or less of an zwperium in imperio, but 
while one would restrict the oversight of the clergy of the 
Methodist ‘Order’ to its own suffragan bishops, the other 
would be content to place the clergy of the Methodist ‘ Mission 
Society’ under the control of their diocesans, limited by the 
internal supremacy and the absolute power of removal which 
he would vest in the Conference—with what results as to good 
order and harmonious co-operation our readers can picture 
for themselves. 

We have thought it worth while to exhibit these two 
generally cognate programmes, as showing what extensive 
excursions into Dreamland can be made under the impulse of ° 
some favourite idea. It may seem that, in this case, the 
layman has advanced somewhat farther than the cleric into 
that too fascinating territory. But both writers appear to 
think it practicable, we do not say merely for the Church to 
accept and sanction, as a whole, the Wesleyan system and 
method of preaching, with all its peculiar characteristics, but 
for the great Wesleyan community—so wealthy, so powerful, 
so successful, we believe, on its own lines—to efface the greater 
part of its own past, to retrace the steps by which it has out- 
grown its infancy and developed itself, in its own opinion, 
from a Society into a Church, and to revert to the old ‘ clerical’ 
predilections of its founder, as if nothing had happened since 
he last proclaimed his own attachment to the Mother at whose 
feet he desired to live and die. One of the essayists has the 
courage to assume that ‘it is in the natural course of things 
that’ Methodism, when now fully organized as a sect, ‘should 
purify itself gradually from whatever is objectionable in its 
institutions ;’ while the other, who frankly declares that 
Methodist ministers ‘have no orders at all, and cannot 
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become ‘priests of God’ except by ‘reunion with some 
portion of the Catholic Church,’ endeavours to alarm them 
by the warning that ‘ Methodism has already abandoned the 
great Sacramental verities which its founder held, and, unless 
it returns to its original faith, must be prepared either to 
make still further concessions to the popular dislike to dog- 
matic truth, or to lose thousands, perhaps millions, of its 
adherents.’' It is anything but a pleasure to us to dwell on 
such a prospect as Mr. Mowbray here presents to our view. 
But in the ninth Occasional Paper, Canon Buck (whose 
position as a Cornish incumbent gives him a special right 
to be heard on such a subject) calls attention to the strange 
proceedings of the Wesleyan body in regard to the ceremony 
of ordination, which, after the example of the earlier Scottish 
Protestants, they laid aside in 1793 and restored in 1836; and 
also to the dangerous character of the teaching of Wesleyans 
on immediate conversion and absolute assurance, to their 
very inadequate estimate of the Apostleship, and their pro- 
foundly unecclesiastical conception of the ministry, and to the 
failure of the system on the crucial point of ‘dealing with 
the young : ’>— 


‘An earnest Methodist of our day greatly deplores the defective 
training of the young, pointing out how the denial of baptismal 
grace, and the consequent refusal to recognize baptized children as 
Christ’s children, is the cause of untold evil. He shows that multi- 
‘tudes are lost, not only to the Methodist body but to Christianity, 
by this grave error,’ ? &c. 


This falls in with a statement in the Guardian for 
September 17, 1884, that 


‘though John Wesley undeniably held and taught the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, with all that it involves, yet, according to the 
modern Methodist doctrine of baptism, the Sacrament is not even 
the token of admission into the visible Church. . .. The Con- 
ference, two years ago, revised its office for baptism so as to exclude 
entirely the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and with a view to 
steadily discourage any idea of grace being conferred in baptism.’ 4 


1 Occas. Papers, No. 8, pp. 35, 18, 19, 27. 

2 Occas. Papers, No.9, p. 64. 

3’ We have reason to believe that, in more than one instance, this 
proceeding shook the minds of Wesleyans who retained their attachment 
to the old standards ; and we know of at least one case in which it con- 
strained a Wesleyan minister to reconsider his position, and, largely by 
the aid of Mr. Sadler’s writings, to accept ‘the Catholic doctrine con- 
cerning the Sacraments’ as ‘the Scriptural one,’ to resign his connexion 
with the Conference, and to enter the ministry of the Church of England. 
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This is the Society which is expected, after some appeals 
and exhortations on the ground of the Anglican interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture language about unity, and for the sake 
of opinions expressed from time to time by a founder who 
long retained the leaven of his old High Churchmanship, to 
take up its position as a subordinate though privileged Mission 
Order or brotherhood within the bosom of a Church which 
by hypothesis disowns its ministry, and healthfully to work 
with, for, and in her, on the lines of the Baptismal office, the 
Church Catechism, the Ordinal, and, in general, of the Prayer 
Book! 

We need not apply these considerations to the case of the 
non-Wesleyan Methodists, or of the Baptists, so called ; and 
we will but briefly advert to still graver difficulties—to use a 
mild term—which start up as soon as we contemplate the 
scheme of so-called ‘corporate reunion’ between the Church 
and, let us say, the Congregationalists. The Rev. J. Foxley 
indulges a hope that certain hymns on ‘ Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper’ contained in ‘the new Congregational Hymn 
Book’ may indicate a certain approximation on the part of 
that great historic sect to the sacramental tone of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Now we would fain read as much 
between the lines of these hymns as Mr. Foxley himself; and 
we thank him, not only for some very pertinent and weighty 
remarks of his own upon our own Communion office, but for 
bringing out a point which is also opportunely adverted to in 
No. 2 of these Occasional Papers, that whereas in 1833 the 
Congregationalist Union adopted a sort of statement of faith, 
which apparently ‘leaves absolutely nothing in the (Com- 
munion) service but the expression of the subjective religious 
life of those who take part in it,’ so eminent a Congrega- 
tionalist as Mr. Dale argues against this merely subjective 
view, to the effect that the ‘superstitious’ notion as to the 
Eucharist, which ‘ began to appear in very early times, could not 
have arisen at all if the original conception of the Sacrament 
had been no more than an expression of the communicant’s 
faith.”! But we find Mr. Clarkson, a Congregationalist minister, 
replying in a public lecture (1878) to Earl Nelson’s plea for 
unity, not merely by flatly denying that vészb/e unity was 
involved in the New Testament picture of the Church, but by 
saying (we quote his very words, Occasional Papers, No. 4, 
p. 23) :— 

‘We could not possibly be members of a Church which teaches 
every child, as the first thing it learns, that in baptism it was made a 


1 Occas. Papers, No. 7, p. 21. 
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member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven . . . which authorizes any living man, in any office whatso- 
ever, to say “‘ Believe in” (qu. receive) ‘the Holy Ghost for the office 
and work of a priest. . . . Whose sins thou dost forgive they are 
forgiven.” . . . We could not by formal membership sanction such a 
claim as is contained in the solemn words (appointed to be used at 
the visitation of the sick): ‘By His authority (Lord Jesus Christ), 
committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins.” .. . We could 
not belong organically to a Church where ministers are by the highest 
ecclesiastical authority allowed to preach and publish the doctrine of 
the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the bread and wine of the 
Lord’s Supper. . . . There is one thing which, above all others in the 
matter of usage, is placing an absolutely impassable barrier between 
us, . .. the revived habit of auricular confession. I should be 
simply toying with my task, and trifling with you, my lord, and with 
my audience, if I did not plainly say that, with such doctrines in the 
standards of the Church and such an immediate prospect before us 
as that of the Anglo-Catholic party going the full length—and 
perhaps further—allowed therein, and of that party waxing stronger 
and stronger, it is vain to hope that without a decided and even 
radical change of conviction on our part on subjects on which we 
now feel very strongly indeed, an organic union is out of the 
question’ (qu. can be in question). 

After such statements it may seem superfluous to refer to 
a certain recension of the Prayer Book, ‘ prepared for use in 
the Evangelical Churches’ by ministers and members of the 
Established and Nonconformist ‘ Churches,’ and published in 
London in 1870. We say nothing of the position in which 
those ‘ Evangelical’ clergymen who took part in this work 
must be held to have placed themselves. We only refer to it 
as showing how intolerable the Catholic language of our 
Prayer Book must be to consistent Congregationalists. To 
take only a few samples: the answer containing the words 
‘verily and indeed’ is treated as one of many changes ‘in 
favour of Romish doctrine’ made in the Prayer Book since 
1552. Another is the restoration in 1559 of the words, ‘The 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee,’ &c. 
But, of course, the compilers are not content with the Book 
of 1552; they expel the word ‘Absolution.’ In the ‘declaration 
of remission of sins,’ they read, ‘and hath given command- 
ment that repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
to all men. The word ‘priest’ is always changed into 
‘minister.’ The prefix of ‘ Saint’ is removed from the names 
of Apostles. In the prayer substituted for our prayer of con- 
secration we find, ‘Grant that we may now eat this bread and 
drink this cup according to Thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of His death and 
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passion, who,’ &c., words which suggest a merely Zwinglian 
point of view. The Baptismal Office prays that the infant, 
being sanctified, may grow in grace, but omits all mention of 
regeneration, though it affirms that baptized adults are ‘ re- 
ceived into the body of Christ’s Church. In the Catechism, 
‘generally necessary, and the words beginning with ‘given 
unto us, are omitted. The outward form in baptism is said 
to signify ‘a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteous- 
ness, and that being by nature born in sin, we must become by 
grace the children of God.’ The ‘strengthening and refreshing’ 
of souls is attributed, not to the Body and Blood of Christ, 
but to ‘faith in the sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ.’ 
And so on. And the preface gives fair warning that ‘the 
passages in the existing Prayer Book, now used to sanction 
Romanism, are at this time so great a cause of division and 
offence among Protestants, ‘that no real union can be hoped 
for while they continue to be imposed.’ 

It is often taken for granted that objections to Sacra- 
mental doctrine are but the result of misconception, as if they 
would disappear when it was explained that the Ordinances 
are regarded by us as simply the organs whereby a living and 
present Lord is Himself acting upon the soul, and enriching it 
with the grace that flows from His mediation; and again, 
that the priest is correspondingly regarded as the mere agent 
of that One Eternal High Priest ; in short, that in all her func- 
tions the Church is, as Dr. Pusey expressed it in one of his 
great sermons on Absolution, ‘ot instead of, but the instru- 
ment of, Christ? And this is indeed, thank God, frequently 
the case where nothing but some popular prejudice has had 
possession of the mind. But one of these writers, himself an 
ex-Dissenter, now a very earnest Churchman, aptly reminds 
us! that Nonconformists have a traditionary interpretation of 
Scripture, just as we have, so that, eg., ‘if a Dissenter once 
accepts our meaning of the word Church, he is more than half 
a Churchman already ; to us the Church is a Divine institu- 
tion, to him it is a mere human organization.’ And thus Mr. 
Clarkson said at Salisbury that he had been ‘ struck with sur- 
prise that Lord Nelson should take “certain” passages of Scrip- 
ture in the sense he did ;’ and a Baptist minister on the same 
occasion treated the idea of one visible Church as excluded 
by the fact of the invisibility of our Lord!? In short, there 
is a regular theological view which advocates of reunion 


1 Occasional Papers, No. 2, p. 5- 
2 Ibid. No. 4, pp. 59, 61. The Fireside News for October 3, 1884, 
commenting on the Bishop of Carlisle’s language at the recent Congress 
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have to reckon with, which advisedly rejects the whole con- 
ception of an instrumental operativeness in the ordinances of 
the Church, as ‘means whereby’ our union with Christ is 
effected and sustained, and which substitutes for it the oppo- 
site notion of a union with Christ attained by men as indi- 
viduals, and producing Church-relations as its necessary and 
appropriate result. Adherents of this theology are not victims 
of a vulgar misapprehension. They understand well enough 
what we mean, and they seriously and consistently deny it. 
When matters have come to this length, the difference is ‘a: 
river not to be passed over ;’ all that remains is that each 
party should do justice to the other’s habits of thought, and 
appreciate his purpose of loyalty to the truth and to Him in 
whom truth is centred. 

These things being so, it is surely apposite to connect 
with them some words of warning and of disclaimer, which 
the most distinguished member of the Home Reunion Society 
has deliberately placed on record. Nearly four years after 
the Salisbury discussion, Lord Nelson said at the Truro 
Diocesan Conference, in the presence, and with the evi- 
dent approval, of the then Bishop, now the Primate of all 
England :— 


‘The unity to be sought for must be real, and based on sound foun- 
dations. It must be a unity by which we can be truly united with 
the whole Church from the beginning. . . . It is this. . . principle 
which prevents us from at once meeting the Nonconformists half 
way, lest we should satisfy a really true desire after unity by a 
phantom unity, which might in some sort have the semblance of 
unity, without its real power and strength. The truth in love, if you 
will, not love gained for a time by the suppression of essential 
truths.’ ! 


What follows from this wise and loyal maxim, but that 
while the pudlicus sensus, so to speak, of the Nonconformist 
bodies, as represented by their recognized leaders, and _ per- 
vading their system in harmony with its historic traditions, is 
what these ‘ Papers’ suffice to show that it is, the Church’s 


as to ‘schools of thought,’ practically puts the ‘ sacerdotal’ school beyond 
the pale of toleration ; and shows what it means by ‘ sacerdotal ’ when it 
says, ‘The sacerdotal idea of the Church as “the Body of Christ” 
identifies it with a corporate visible body—in England with the Episcopal 
Church. Hence the one object aimed at by Earl Nelson and his sup- 
porters in their cry for “union” is to induce all toenter that Church. .. . 
But the truth is, the sacerdotal idea of Christian Catholic unity is 
altogether a false one. Christ, and not any visible Church, is the only 
centre of reunion.’ 
1 Home Reunion, p. 6. 
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efforts after ‘Home Reunion’ must be directed towards a 
general abatement of all uncharitable feelings on either side, 
a general increase and extension of respect for earnest con- 
victions and Christian aims, and a gradual emancipation of 
individual minds among Nonconformists from hereditary pre- 
possessions or antipathies which prevent them from finding in 
the Church of England that fulness of grace and truth, of 
spiritual life and Christian peace, of which we believe her to 
be the divinely ordained receptacle? The more successful 
any such efforts are, the more unwelcome to persons whose 
way has thus been made plain will be any schemes that 
might purchase a large ‘comprehension’ at the sacrifice of 
the true principles of the Church. Let us remember the 
pithy words of an excellent historian of the Church of 
England: ‘Comprehension’ of this sort ‘is either fatal to 
earnestness, or else generates a wound which rankles in 
secret, and wiil sooner or later break out with increased 
venom.’ ! 

It will be observed that we have said nothing as to any 
unsoundness among those Nonconformist bodies which the 
Home Reunion Society contemplates, as to the fundamental 
verities of the Trinity and the Incarnation. Mr. Mowbray, 
indeed, commits himself to the grave statement, ‘that heresy 
in regard to what have hitherto been regarded as the ele- 
mentary doctrines of our common Christianity is rapidly 
eating away the faith of the Protestant Nonconforming 
bodies ;’? but we would rather give credence to Mr. Clarkson, 
when he affirms with unmistakable solemnity and distinct- 
ness, that the Incarnation and ‘the proper Deity of Christ’ 
are not only held by Nonconformists, ‘one numerically small 
section ’ excepted, ‘ but form to avery large extent indeed the 
staple of our sermons, the substance of our hymns, the foun- 
dation of our prayers.’ They are, ‘to our thought and feeling, 
the solid fact upon which the entire structure of our faith 
stands. Then as to ‘the three Creeds which are considered 
essential by the Reunion Society,’ he says that he and his 
brethren assent to the doctrines of the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene Creeds, and although they ‘altogether object to the 
use of the damnatory clauses’ of the Athanasian Creed, and 
think that it attempts the impossible in trying ‘to explain the 
relations of the Persons in the Trinity in the terms of human 


1 Perry’s Student's Hist. of Church of Englaud, ii. 515. As to the 
effect on Nonconformists of the Bishop of Lincoln’s outspoken Church- 
manship, see Occas. Papers, No. 2, p. 25. 

? Occasional Papers, No. 8, p. 27. 
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philosophy,’! yet ‘ we all reject the error against which it was 
aimed, and ascribe true and proper Deity to the Saviour and 
to the Holy Spirit of God ; in fact, we stand here on common 
ground.’? To transcribe such an assurance as to the positive 
faith of this great body of English Christians is not merely a 
duty, it is a delight. Let our readers observe that while too 
many nowadays ‘palter in a double sense’ when employing 
the word ‘ Divinity,’ the word which Mr. Clarkson here twice 
employs is ‘ Deity,’ which is much less liable to be juggled 
with. And we well know that Mr. Dale, in his lectures on 
the Atonement, is as energetic as Dr. Liddon himself in 
maintaining the true Godhead of our Lord. Still the fact 
remains that, as Mr. Clarkson takes care to say in this very 
context, the mind of Nonconformity is to a considerable ex- 
tent unfavourable to the use of creeds. The popular ‘tall 
talk’ about the fetters of dogma is rife enough, we know, 
among professing Churchmen; but it must naturally be still 
more demonstrative where the recitation of such forms of 
sound words has no place in public worship, and subscription 
to them is no condition of public ministry. Nor can we help 
thinking that something is amiss in this respect when we find, 
in the ‘ Evangelical’ Prayer Book above mentioned, the proper 
preface for Trinity Sunday superseded by the more ordinary 
formula, ‘ who liveth and reigneth, ever one God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.’ The old and sad story of the passing-over 
of so many English Presbyterian ministers and congregations 
into the ranks of anti-Trinitarianism is one of the most tragical 
in Christian records. We will only add that we trust its 
warning has been, and will be, ‘seriously laid to heart’ by 
earnest Nonconformists, who, while ‘acknowledging the glory 
of the Eternal Trinity, think well to dispense with the 
Catholic safeguards of that belief® 

But now let us, in thought, cross the Border, and look at 
what is being done or designed in Scotland with regard to the 
formation of closer relations between Established Presby- 
terianism and that body which the Church Quarterly Re- 
view, at any rate, is bound to recognize as the true Scottish 
Church. The pamphlet entitled Union or Separation, at the 
head of the present article, concludes with the signature, 

1 We have recently dealt with this objection: C. Q. 2., vol. xviii. p. 380. 

* Occasional Papers, No. 4, p. 19. 

3 See also the melancholy case reported in the Guardian of July 9, 
1884, p. 1005: a Congregationalist minister ‘ accepts a Unitarian pulpit, 
proclaims that ‘the whole Congregational Union had known for eleven 


years that he had not been a Trinitarian? and appeals to the Congre- 
gationalist ‘ principle of independence of man-made formularies of faith.’ 
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‘Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of S. Andrews.’ It is one more 
contribution to-the object which this learned prelate has had 
in view for many years—the organic reunion of the ‘ Episco- 
palians’ and Presbyterians of Scotland. We do not feel sure 
whether he has uniformly defined the scope of this somewhat 
romantic enterprise. Once,in the present pamphlet, he seems 
to aim at ‘bringing the landed proprietors and their tenantry 
and cottars together in the same Church’ (p. 18),' which is 
equivalent to including the Free Kirk, as well as the Esta- 
blished, in his programme. But more usually he writes as if 
addressing himself, not to all the manifold sects of Presby- 
terianism, but to that great communion which he thinks it 
consistent with his own office to describe as ‘our National 
Church of Scotland’ (p. 14).2. He keeps on exhorting and 
entreating this body to coalesce with his own Church, which 
is numerically, by comparison, a little flock indeed; and he 
appears to have wrought himself up to hoping that the two 
thus made one might defy the efforts of Voluntaryism, and 
enjoy a future of prosperous ‘establishment.’ To us it seems 
that this is a waste of time. To write or lecture on behalf of 
Episcopacy is very useful in its place; to assist individual 
Presbyterians who may be ‘looking for the Church’ is also 
good service to her cause ; but it is better still to labour for 
such a development of her interior life as may present to out- 
siders a clearer image of that Divine Kingdom which, whenever 
it is exhibited in its native lineaments, will commend itself to 
many consciences in the sight of God. This is real work in- 
deed, which will live, and of which we trust that a good deal 
is being done in Scotland. But to look for a ‘ corporate’ 
return of the Established Kirk to Prelacy, or to expect that 
after such a change a body, already menaced with disesta- 
blishment, would be allowed to retain that status which the 
Act of Union secures to it as Presbyterian, is either to look 
without warrant for miracles, or to lose one’s sense of facts and 
probabilities amid the glamour of a fondly cherished hope. 
We need not repeat here what we said in our number for 
October of 1881 in regard to the Bishop’s Discourse on Scottish 


1 He is quoting here from Professor Milligan. 

2 The Scottish Church Review for April 1884, while commenting on 
Bishop Wordsworth’s ‘extraordinary action’ in ‘ preaching on two suc- 
cessive Sundays in Presbyterian churches, and remarking that his 
‘defence’ of it was not ‘the best that could have been made,’ adds that 
‘inasmuch as the Free and the United Presbyterians have received no 
sign or earnest of his countenance, many people regard the act as an 
Erastian exhibition of sympathy with the Established Church, simply 
because it 7s the State Church of the country.’ 
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Church History, that he argues for Episcopacy too much as 
a polity pure and simple, almost as if it were an end in 
itself, and had but little connexion with the administration of 
the gifts of grace, and with the Presence of Christ as guaran- 
teed to His body mystical. Such a line of argument is com- 
paratively dry and unpersuasive ; to earnest souls outside the 
Church it will surely appear somewhat unspiritual. One of 
the early Tractarians did not shrink from saying that— 

‘if the Episcopal question terminated in ascertaining whether Episco- 
pacy was conformable to Apostolical practice, the settlement of it, 
one way or another, could be of little consequence. . . . Let it only 
be assumed . . . that the sole ends for which the Church was in- 
stituted are decency, order, and the propagation of true doctrine, and 
an end is put at once to all ground for arguing about the Apostolical 
Church government and succession. . . . The question between one 
community and another will be, not which can trace back its succes- 
sion farthest, or which retains most of the primitive forms, but which 
best fulfils the maintenance of order, decency, and true doctrine.’ ! 


He proceeds to state, as the orthodox Anglican view, that 
Episcopacy is to be considered as ‘a Divine mystery for per- 
petuating the Church,’ as the means of its continuity with the 
body sustained by the ministry of the Apostles, ‘ into’ whom 
our Lord had ‘breathed the Holy Spirit.’ A similar line is 
taken in that most thoughtful and suggestive work on Church 
Principles considered in their Results, which the present Prime 
Minister contributed, forty-four years ago, to the cause of 
Church revival. 


‘It is,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘the accident of a sound Church 
government to be Episcopal ; its essence is to be Apostolical. They 
do a gross injustice to Episcopal government who defend it only or 
mainly by showing that it affords a convenient method of administering 
Church affairs. Its paramount claim upon us. . . is found in the 
fact that . . . in these hands we have every reasonable evidence to 
show that God designed to lodge the spiritual gifts which are His to 
dispose of.’ ? 


In a word, we are not to content ourselves with the position 
of mere Episcopalians.* We are to be Episcopalians gud 
Catholics. And we are well assured that the most solid and 
fruitful conversions to the Church have been prompted, not 
by mere considerations of external unity and order, but by 


1 R. H. Froude, Remains, pt. ii. vol. i. p. 38. Compare Haddan on 
The Apostolical Succession, p. 51, ‘The dry assertion of one ruler as 
against many, treated as a historical fact . . . wears, no doubt, an air of 
formalism. The official technicality, severed from the thought of the 
living grace which it is meant to convey, shocks earnest minds,’ &c. 

* Gladstone, Church Principles, p. 252. 
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the deeper and broader impression which the mind and heart 
have received from the presentation of the Church as a great 
complex sacrament of life-embracing Divine love and soul- 
renewing Divine energy. ‘My conversion,’ wrote Flavel 
Mines, the author of d Presbyterian Clergyman looking for 
the Church, ‘has been less properly to Episcopacy than 
to the Catholic religion, to a thousand truths in one ...a 
thousand hallowed soul-stirring influences found nowhere else.”! 
Now, we in no wise doubt that on the Presbyterian side 
there are tendencies towards certain elements in the system of 
Episcopacy, and a disposition to enter into friendlier relations 
with it. The most hopeful indication of this change will be 
found, we believe, in the theological tone, and, as we trust, the 
growing influence, of Professor Milligan of Aberdeen, whose 
work on The Resurrection of Our Lord was noticed in this 
Review for October 1881, with the ‘cordial hope that it might 
prove a real aid in promoting that reunion of the Church’ upon 
which the author insisted with such earnestness. If here and 
there in those ‘lucid and vigorous lectures’ we are reminded 
that the author’s standpoint is not altogether ours, we have 
also reason to wish that he represented a large number of his 
fellow-Presbyterians in his manifest advance towards a richer 
and higher theology. To him, indeed, as to one who has 
‘witnessed for Catholic truth, unity, and worship,’ Dr. Sprott, 
minister of North Berwick, dedicates some very remarkable 
and interesting Lectures on the Worship and Offices of the 
Church of Scotland, which, although not free from defective 
or erroneous statements,’ unquestionably indicate an upward 


1 A Presbyterian Clergyman looking for the Church, pp. 280, 287. 
He says in the same chapter, ‘It is not to be doubted that the popular 
title of “the Episcopal Church” by which we’ (in America) ‘ are known 
has to some extent authorized the popular prejudice that a naked, barren, 
haughty Episcopacy was the szsmum bonum of our creed, &c. This 
remarkable book appeared in 1849. 

2 We do not wish to dwell on such points: but (1) whereas Dr. Sprott 
says that the medizval doctrine described bishops and priests as of one 
order, this was with regard to the power of celebrating, and did not touch 
the essentials of episcopal superiority as by divine appointment; (see 
Haddan on Afostolical Succession, p. 212); (2) the Council of Trent, 
sess. 23, C. 4, speaks of the episcopate as a gradus divinely empowered ; 
(3) the English Ordinal before 1662 asserted in its preface, and implied 
in one at least of its prayers, the distinctness of the episcopal order ; (4) 
the early Celtic Church did not regard all presbyters as ‘ bishops’ (Sprott, 
p. 192), but, on the contrary, while the episcopate (without diocesan 
jurisdiction) was conferred on great numbers of holy or learned men, the 
presbyters, even great abbots like S. Columba, acknowledged all bishops 
as of higher degree than their own, see Adamnan, V7¢. Col. i. 44; cf. 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, ii. 43,94; (5) the laying on of hands was not 
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movement of mind. He recognizes the Christian ordinances 
as ‘ effectual means’ and ‘channels of grace,’ and the Holy 
Communion, especially, as ‘the normal service of the Church, 
the only one appointed by our Lord ;’ deplores or satirizes 
the fanaticism or the irreverence too long common among 
Scottish Kirk-folk, and traces it rather to the infection of 
English Puritanism than to Presbyterian tradition : welcomes 
what he calls the ‘abundant signs of a revival of worship’ in 
the Establishment; attacks the opinions, derived, he says, 
from ‘Independency,’ which deny the principle of ministerial 
succession, discern ‘sacerdotalism’ in the very idea of a 
clergy, or ‘vest all Church power in the body of the Church.’ 
A Presbyterian minister who can take this line, and can ad- 
vocate chanting, solemn blessing, the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit on the elements, and the adoption of ‘purest 
gems of devotion’ from ‘ancient Liturgies,’ presents a phe- 
nomenon which will be matter of unexpected encourage- 
ment to many Churchmen. But there are others who seem 
only desirous of borrowing from the Church’s stores of beauty 
in order to relieve the cold blank homeliness which makes 
Presbyterianism so unsatisfying, or even so repulsive, to cultured 
minds in the North. The late Dr. Norman Macleod, who 
could tolerate almost anything but ‘ Puseyism,’ ‘ reckoned the 
adoption of several’ Episcopalian ‘principles and usages as 
a main part of the apparatus necessary in order to enable the 
Kirk to grapple successfully with the future.’ '! The ‘ Scottish 
Church Service Society,’ whose report for 1884 stands sixth on 
our list, has for its president the accomplished head of the 
Liberal or Broad school of Presbyterians, Principal Tulloch. 
Far be it from us to disparage any breaking up of the ice of 
Puritanic rigorism. The desire for something like a liturgy, 
the adoption here and there of some time-hallowed elements 
of Church worship, the readiness to undo that old divorce 
between Scottish religion and artistic grace which made 
Andrew Fairservice declare that ‘the dog-kennel at Osbal- 
distone Hall was better than mony a house o’ God in 
Scotland ;’ these things are excellent in themselves, but of 
themselves they do not indicate any approach to the Church’s 
beliefs, or to her methods of dealing with the life spiritual. 


simply neglected in the early days of the Scottish Reformed ministry, or, 


as Dr. Sprott says, ‘ probably omitted at first in some cases ;’ it was 


expressly declared unnecessary in the First Book of discipline, Grub, 
Eccl. Hist. Scott. ii. 93; (6) Dr. Sprott is all astray as to Confirmation. 

1 Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, ii. 356, 362 (a reprint of an 
article in the first volume of this Revzew). 
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English Congregationalists build church-like places of worship, 
and make the cross prominent on their gables. Dr. Arnold 
was not less Erastian or Zwinglian because he had a senti- 
ment in favour of the crucifix ; and we attach great weight to 
the anxieties expressed in our hearing a few years ago by a 
thoughtful clergyman of the Scottish Church in regard to a 
possible influx of adherents, impelled by motives of taste or 
feeling, who would take rank as lay members of her body 
before they had in any true sense assimilated her principles, 
and who would, therefore, numerical gains notwithstanding, 
prove rather a source of weakness than of strength.! We are 
obliged to say that Bishop Charles Wordsworth’s pleadings 
for reunion afford no adequate safeguard against this danger. 
However, let us see what, in the pamphlet before us, he gives 
as his own estimate of Episcopacy :— 


‘It is now at last beginning to be recognized that the main point 
to be determined is whether the Episcopate, as we now understand 
the name and office, implying a distinct order higher than that of 
Presbyters, was developed, from whatever cause, out of the Presby- 
terate during the Apostles’ lifetime, or whether it sprung entirely out 
of the Apostolate by natural, and divinely intended and ordained, 
descent. The importance of this point will be perceived at once. 
If during the life of the Apostles it was competent for Presbyters to 
effect the continuation of the ministry without the intervention of a 
superior order, it is plain that there can be nothing wrong in their 
resuming that power at a subsequent period ; nay, it may be fairly 
pleaded that, in the absence of any express Divine or Apostolic in- 
junction to the contrary, they would be bound to do so, in case it 
should appear that the addition of a superior office had failed to con- 
fer the advantages expected from it. And further, among those who 
have doubts upon the latter point . . . there would be room for the 
plea that either system might be adopted, according to the opinion 
entertained of the superior benefits derived from each. This, I be- 
lieve, is the view which the champions of Presbytery are now inclined 
to take. They think that they see a period, within the lifetime of 
some at least of the Apostles, when the government of the Church 
(including the propagation of the ministry) was actually, in many 
places, in the hands of bodies of Presbyters ; and that no provision 


1 We fear that something of this kind has been experienced in 
America. We once attended service in a church in a great American 
city, where most of the congregation sat through the Psalms, several 
through the Canticles, a few through the Gospel ; and where ‘ Jesu, lover 
of my soul,’ was simply /éstened to as performed by hired singers. We 
expressed to an excellent American priest our disappointment at such a 
phenomenon. He answered, ‘ Probably most of these people have come 
over from the sects, where the idea of worship is dead.’ We mentally 
asked, ‘ Why did they come over? Was it because the Episcopal Church 
was so “ respectable” ?’ 

VOL, XIX.—NO. XXXVIII. X 
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had been made, or injunction given, to prevent them from carrying it 
on, as they, the said bodies of Presbyters, might see fit and most ex- 
pedient. At the same time it is not denied by our Presbyterian 
friends that ¢¢ was not long before it was found expedient to adopt 
what eventually became an Episcopal regimen’ (p. 2). 


The Bishop goes on to contend that the documents of the 
Apostolic or sub-Apostolic age do zot show us ‘a Presbytery 
in action, as we see them nowadays,’ that is, ‘a Church origi- 
nally carrying on its government by Presbyters ;’ ‘whereas on 
the other hand, when we see a Bishop or guasz-Bishop, like 
James at Jerusalem, and Timothy at Ephesus, and Titus in 
Crete, we see, to some extent at least, Episcopal administration 
actually going on, &c. He criticizes Professor Milligan’s 
notion that at the end of the first century the Church ‘was 
‘compelled to solve for herself the problems’ relating to her 
‘internal economy,’ on the ground (1) that it is most impro- 
bable that the Apostles ‘ did nothing to anticipate the arrange- 
ments to be made after their deaths;’ (2) that extant lists of 
Episcopal succession go up as far back as the period before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. He notices Bishop Lightfoot’s 
‘concessions’ to the non-Episcopal theory as implying that 
Episcopacy was formed, on grounds of practical convenience, 
out of the subordinate office ; and he infers that his brother 
of Durham supposes this to have been done, ‘not by any 
superior authority, as of the Apostles, but by the Presbytery 
itself.’ But in the next page he quotes Bishop Lightfoot’s words: 
‘If the preceding investigation be . . . correct, the threefold 
ministry can be traced to Afostolic direction ;’ and in p. 14 
he adopts, from the same prelate’s sermon at Glasgow in 1882, 
an exhortation to ‘cling tenaciously to the threefold ministry 
as the completeness of the Apostolic ordinance and the historical 
backbone of the Church.’ He contends that, on Chilling- 
worth’s grounds, it is incredible that during the last three 
decades of the first century a Presbyterian government could 
be ‘whirled about like a scene in a masque and transformed 
into Episcopacy.’ He points to ‘the powers of vitality and 
growth’ exhibited by Presbyterianism as ‘ forbidding us to sup- 
pose that, if it had ever enjoyed the fair and favourable start 
assigned to it in the first century, it could have disappeared 
so utterly’ as it must on that hypothesis have done. He sets 
aside as of no weight ‘the crude and unsupported assertions 
of Pseudo-Ambrose or of Jerome’! (p. 10), and adheres to the 
principle of ‘a divinely appointed ministry, a ministry de- 


* See his forcible pages on Jerome in Outlines of the Christian 
Ministry, p. 164 
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riving its authority, not from the Church, but from Christ, and 
through which, according to God’s own plan, the blessings 
promised in His covenant are conveyed to all the members of 
the body’ (p. 20). These remarkable words are quoted by 
the Bishop from a lecture by Professor Milligan, and form, 
we think, the only passage in Union or Separation which 
tends to lift the discussion into the atmosphere of spiritual 
needs and their fulfilment. The Bishop again cites Dr. Milli- 
gan with well-merited approval: ‘The Church is able to 
defend the existence of a ministry only by tracing it to a 
Divine command, and she has always done so ;’ a proposition, 
we remark in passing, which is the most absolute contradiction 
to Mr. Hatch’s naturalistic theory on this subject. Bishop 
Wordsworth sums up by adopting the Bishop of Sydney’s 
answer, in his Zeacher's Prayer Book, to the question, ‘ How 
was the Episcopate developed? By natural development with 
Apostolical authority, on the approaching withdrawal of the 
Apostolate.’ This, says Bishop Barry, ‘is evidently the answer 
implied in the preface of the Ordinal, and . . . . has on its 
side, not only universal ancient tradition, but also a large pre- 
ponderance of probability. On this view the question of 
development out of the Presbyterate or out of the Apostolate 
becomes in effect verbal. If the Apostles chose certain pres- 
byters to be first their delegates or vicars, and then for certain 
important purposes their successors, the office may be said to 
have been formed, in one sense, from below ; but the formative 
act came from above, and ¢#is is the hinge of the whole 
discussion. 

Such is the Bishop’s view of Episcopacy ; and now for his 
practical proposal to his opponents. We do not pause to 
estimate the probability of an affirmative reply being returned 
by the Established Church of Scotland, in General Assembly, 
to the virtual question, Will you agree ‘eventually’ to adopt 
‘the threefold ministry’? (p. 11); but we ask whether a 
Scottish Bishop is justified in holding out the expectation that, 
as an article of such a concordat, ‘ the existing generation of 
Presbyterian clergy’ would be ‘ left free to receive Eptscopal ordt- 
nation cr not, at their own option, it being provided, of course, 
that they should acknowledge the authority of the diocesan 
Bishops. We are reminded that only one of the Scottish 
Bishops under the Restoration-settlement—Bishop Mitchell of 
Aberdeen, a High Churchman of ‘ piety, learning, and spotless 
reputation—insisted on reordaining ministers who had received 
only Presbyterian ordination.’' The unpopularity of thei 

1 Grub, Eccl. Hist. Scotl. iii. 198, 218. 
x2 
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position on the one hand, and their indifference to strict 
Church principles on the other, would sufficiently account for 
the line taken by the other Scottish prelates. But we presume 
that Bishops Sheldon, Morley, Sterne, and Lloyd, the English 
consecrators of Sharp and Leighton in 1661, were either right 
or wrong in requiring that they! should first be ordained 
deacons and priests, and refusing to yield that point even to 
the scruples of the Archbishop-designate of S. Andrews him- 
self. And we ask the plain question, Were they right or were 
they wrong? The present occupant of the see of S. Andrews 
will hardly, we think, pronounce that they were wrong. If 
they were right, then what of his own proposal, which would 
recognize as regular ministers of an ‘Episcopal Church’ a 
number of persons exactly in the same position in which Sharp 
and Leighton stood Jefore they consented to appear privately 
before Sheldon as lay postulants for the diaconate ? 

But the Bishop ventures to add that the course which he 
would recommend is ‘one which the primitive Church, under 
similar circumstances, would, he believes, have been prepared 
to accept. This statement is elucidated by a subsequent 
letter of his in the Scottish Church Review of September 1884,? 
where he says that if a critic ‘will refer to what the learned 
Bingham has written in his Scholastical History of Lay 
Baptism (part ii. c. vii. § 4) he will find’ his [the Bishop’s] 
‘ proposal fully justified by the principles and practice of the 
early Church.’ Bingham, in that section, is treating of three 

1 Their companions, ‘ Fairfoul and Hamilton, had been ordained by 
the Scottish Bishops of the old succession.’—Grub, iii. 195. 

3 We reserve for a note the consideration of two other points made by 
the Bishop in this letter :—1. Between the Reformation and the Restora- 
tion, and between the Restoration and the Revolution, ‘many who had 
only Presbyterian orders were recognized as competent under the circum- 
stances to discharge clerical functions and to hold benefices.’ Benefices 
were sometimes held by acknowledged laymen, and something might be 
said of certain of the cases to which the Bishop refers thus generally. 
But it is enough, and more than enough, to remind him of the Preface to 
the Ordinal, which, even in the first of these two periods, condemned 
implicitly any such irregular recognitions, and by which, rather than by 
the action of any individual ordinary, the Church must be held to have 
spoken her own mind. 2. Bishop Andrewes, in 1618, could say, ‘He 
must be blind that sees not Churches standing without’ Episcopacy. 
But Bishop Wordsworth, we feel sure, must recollect that somewhat later 
in this same correspondence with Peter du Moulin (z.e. in a reply to his 
third letter), Andrewes shows that he is thinking of the French Protestants 
as lacking Episcopacy, not through their fault, sed znjurdd lemporum ; for 
France had not tam fropitios Reges in Ecclesia reformandad quam habuit 
Brittannia’ (Opusc. Posth. p. 195). What would Andrewes have said of 
a Kirk which twice cast off, deliberately and with insult, the Episcopacy 
which its own kings had bestowed ? 
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ancient schismatic bodies—the Novatians, the Donatists, and 
the Meletians. But all three were Episcopal communions. 
Bingham says, indeed, that ‘Novatian and Majorinus were 
never truly ordained Bishops in the Church, and conse- 
quently never had ¢rue and awful authority to ordain others.’ 
‘True’ and ‘lawful’ are somewhat ambiguous terms. Both 
Novatian and Majorinus were actually consecrated by actual 
Bishops, however irregular and illegal such consecration might 
be ; and their sects derived from them, as did the Meletians 
from Meletius,an Episcopal succession which went on conferring 
holy orders. What parallel is there between such cases and 
that of the Scottish Presbyterian Establishment? Absolutely 
none. What becomes, then, of the Bishop’s appeal—cau- 
tiously framed in general language—to ‘the practice of the 
primitive Church’? 

Dismissing such imaginary precedents, let us look a little 
more closely at what Bishop Wordsworth’s suggestion involves, 
On Church principles—for we, at any rate, can take no other 
ground—can a person not in priest’s orders legitimately cele- 
brate the Church’s Eucharist? Would a consecration by him 
be ecclesiastically valid? If it would, on what is such 
validity grounded, save on the theory rejected by Bishop 
Wordsworth, that the congregation itself can empower a 
ministry? If it would not, then what of the flocks which on 
this supposition would be dependent for their Communions, to 
say nothing of other ordinances, on persons who had never 
received ‘authority to minister the Holy Sacraments’ by the 
laying-on of hands of the chief officers of the ‘divinely 
appointed ministry,’ and who would yet be permitted to 
officiate in matters so sacred, while refusing on principle to 
accept such a commission from those hands? Would Bishop 
Wordsworth himself receive Communion from such officiants, 
or would he encourage lay Churchmen, not being of their 
own congregations, to do so? And how, as a respected 
Scottish clergyman asks,' would such an ‘amalgamation by 
compromise’ affect the relations of the Scottish Church to the 
other Churches of the Anglican communion? Would it not, 
in his words, compel some of her own members to consider 
their own duty in presence of such an ‘essential alteration of 
the position, and, as they would deem it, surrender of im- 
portant principles’ ? 

But without pursuing such questions, let us note ‘some 
preliminary steps’ which he thinks the Kirk might take in 
the first instance, 7f his proposals were deemed acceptable. 

1 Mr. J. Brodie Innes, in Scottish Church Review, August 1884. 
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The Moderator of the Assembly might be re-elected, as 
Melville, Henderson, Douglas, and Carstairs were re-elected. 
If such re-election were understood by the Kirk laity in 
general to be preliminary to a Prelatic reorganization, we 
should expect to hear of some sturdy Presbyterian repeating 
the grim sarcasm of John Davidson in 1598, with reference 
to one of James VI.’s ‘steps’ in a like direction—‘ Busk him 
as bonnily as you can, we see the horns of his mitre!’ Again, 
‘theological professorships’ might be opened ‘to Episcopalian 
candidates. They are likely enough, as things go, to be 
opened to men of all denominations, and, we may add, of 
none. Another important ‘step’ would be ‘the election to 
a bishopric of’ some ‘godly and well-learned Presbyterian 
(such as could easily be named) who might be willing to 
accept it ’—willing, it would appear, to patronize Episcopacy 
by consenting to accept the office and work of a Bishop. 
Then we have, as before, a reference to antiquity. We are 
told that ‘Ambrose, when only a layman, was consecrated 
to the important see of Milan; and seven years afterwards 
Nectarius, when not only no more than a layman, but at 
the time of his appointment even unbaptized’ (which, by the 
way, might have been said of Ambrose also), ‘was conse- 
crated to the still more important see of Constantinople,’ 
and ‘both consecrations took place with the full approval of 
the Church at the time and since ;’ ¢herefore, ‘surely the 
veriest stickler for rigid ecclesiastical order’ (the reader will 
observe these invidious terms) ‘could not reasonably object 
to such a deviation as that now suggested from the ordinary 
course, under the peculiar circumstances in which the Church 
in this country is at present placed.’ It is comparatively 
a small matter that Paulinus, the secretary and biographer 
of S. Ambrose, says that after being baptized, ‘ fertur omnia 
ecclesiastica officia implesse,’ that is, as we understand it, to 
have passed through the various orders; and then, ‘on the 
eighth day, he was ordained bishop.’' But although the elec- 
tion was regarded as made under a special inspiration, Tille- 
mont says that the Saint himself always spoke of it with 
sorrow and confusion.? It would be as well not to rely on 
the case of Nectarius. Several Eastern Bishops objected 
strongly and naturally to the selection of one who had no 
apparent qualification but that he was an elderly gentleman 
of courteous manners. They gave way, it seems, to 
Theodosius.* But the result justified their objections; for 
1 Paulinus, Vzt. S. Amd. § 9. 2 Tillemont, A/émozres, x. 93. 
5 Sozomen, vii. 8. 
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Nectarius was so lax and easy-going that he left to S. 
Chrysostom a legacy of disorder.' And on the whole, one 
may say that the breach of Church rule involved in his 
appointment did little credit to the foresight of the Emperor. 
However, both he and the illustrious Archbishop of Milan 
had been catechumens of the Church, not leaders in a sect 
opposed on principle to Episcopacy ; and their cases, there- 
fore, do not encourage the Scottish Church to purchase the 
support of an ex-Presbyterian by ‘suddenly’ placing him on 
one of her thrones. We cannot wonder that a writer already 
quoted should have observed as to this notable suggestion, that 
were such an ‘eminent and distinguished Presbyterian a real 
convert,’ his elevation to the Episcopate would not compromise 
the position of the Church ; ‘but when we call to mind the 
widely different modes of thought, of principles, and practices 
to which the Bishop and those who would come under his 
authority have been habituated, we are forcibly reminded of 
the story of one who tied the owl on the duck’s back, and 
said it would be pleasant for both.’? 

A few more words as to the use which Bishop Wordsworth 
makes of a quotation from the late illustrious Metropolitan of 
South Africa. He begins by disclaiming any ‘desire to cast’ 
a ‘slur or suspicion upon the ministerial acts or character of 
our Presbyterian brethren ;’ and then quotes a passage in 
Bishop Gray’s letter to Dr. Robertson, the secretary of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa. The passage is at 
page 14 of A Correspondence relative to Proposals for Union, 
published at Capetown in 1871 :— 


‘We do not dispute that your members receive through the Sacra- 
ments administered by you that which your Church leads them to 
expect that they will receive. Nor do we doubt that the Holy Ghost 
works in the conversion of souls to God in and through your ministry. 
It would, in our judgment’ (Bishop Gray is writing as Metropolitan, 
not only in his own name, but in that of the other South African 
Bishops), ‘be sinful to doubt this. Wherever there is godliness, 
there must be grace, and the Author of it.’ 


Bishop Wordsworth’s comment on these words is *:— 


‘ The writer of these words, and his Episcopal brethren who con- 
curred in them, and of whom one was the present Bishop of Edin- 


1 Tillemont is characteristically severe and caustic in his estimate of 
this prelate, allowing him no higher praise than that ‘apparemment l’ex- 
térieur de sa vie n’avoit rien de mauvais,’ ix. 488. 

2 Scottish Church Review, August 1884, p. 539. 

3 Union or Separation, p. 15. 
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burgh, Dr. Cotterill, then of Graham’s Town, must have considered 
Presbyterian ordination as valid, though doubtless they would have 
objected to it as irregular’ (p. 15). 


We cannot applaud the Bishop’s logic. As for the passage 
about conversion and grace, is there any Roman Catholic who 
would hesitate to recognize the working of the Holy Spirit 
in the rescue of a drunkard or profligate from sinful habits 
under the preaching or influence of an Anglican clergyman ? 
We are sure that Cardinal Manning would apply to sucha 
case the principle which, while Archdeacon of Chichester, he 
stated in his treatise on the Unzty of the Church :— 


‘He has promised to sanctify man through the Church. He has 
not declared that He will sanctify none in other ways. . . . We who 
see men under the energy of God’s Spirit without His Sacraments, 
may well hope that they may partake of salvation without His visible 
Church,’ &c. 

For our parts, we hail the effect of Divine grace in any 
proved good result of the preaching of Revivalists or Salva- 
tionists ; but this is not to attribute to them a ‘valid’ minis- 
terial commission from our Lord. The earlier part of the 
quotation from Bishop Gray may seem at first sight to be 
more to Bishop Wordsworth’s purpose ; but it is not at all 
likely @ priori that he who, as his Zz/e informs us, was in 
1839 ‘confirmed’ by the study of S. Ignatius ‘in his views 
respecting the three orders,’ and took pains to ‘circulate some 
of the earlier numbers of the Zyvacts for the Times, had 
abandoned the ‘ High Church’ position in 1871. And if we 
look again at the sentence we shall observe that it only attri- 
butes to the sacraments, as administered by the Dutch ministers, 
that kind of effect which the Dutch community assigns to 
them. Presumably, the teaching of that body is Zwin- 
glian ; and there is no sort of difficulty in admitting that the 
‘Supper,’ as administered, ¢g., at Zurich or elsewhere under 
similar doctrinal influences, is morally an occasion of devout 
and thankful feeling towards Him whose death it commemo- 
rates, and thereby of pious resolves which may lead to further 
‘sanctification.’ So, after speaking of members of religious 
communities which hold ‘that the visible constitution of the 
Church is something either wholly indeterminate, or, at all 
events, not empowered to convey to its members their spiritual 
gifts and their title to salvation,’ Mr. Gladstone says :— 


‘Whatever other accessory facilities and advantages’ (ze. other 
than ‘ that sacramental union which is taught by the Church’) ‘ may 
accrue to them as members of their religious societies, from . 
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institutions calculated to stir up intrinsically devotion and faith and 
love, are all matters of fact, of which the fullest and most liberal 
recognition is, so far as appears to me, as entirely consistent with 
Catholic or Church principles as with any the most lax tenets.’ ! 


If Bishop Gray used the phrase ‘through the sacraments,’ 
&c. somewhat inaccurately, yet certainly the highest of High 
Churchmen would be ready to admit that when Nonconformists 
partake of the ‘Supper’ with pious dispositions, they receive 
from God as much as, on their theory, they expect then to 
receive ; while at the same time he would be quite unable to 
admit that a Nonconformist minister possessed ‘ valid orders.’ 
And he could acknowledge no distinction in regard to ‘ orders’ 
between a Nonconformist and a Presbyterian, because Presby- 
terian ordinations (like the pretended episcopacy of American 
Methodists) can trace themselves at the utmost no higher 
than to presbyters ; and even if all the ministers from whom the 
present Established Kirk derives its clergy had themselves been 
ordained by Scottish Bishops, they received at their ordination 
no power to transmit the priesthood, and were as incapable of 
originating a valid succession as any Baptists or Congrega- 
tionalists.? In fact, the question lies between a succession 
through the Episcopate, and no succession, properly speaking, 
at all; between the Catholic and Congregationalist theories. 
Both are intelligible, but a third alternative is not to be had ; 
and discussions about Presbyterian ‘ orders’ are no better than 
irrelevancies, if what Bishop Wordsworth himself calls ‘the 
Catholic practice from the beginning—ordination by Bishops, 
the priests present taking a subsidiary part,’ is to rule. For 
holy orders cannot exist apart from the Episcopate ; and there- 
fore they are non-existent within the domains alike of Inde- 

1 Church Principles, p. 415. 

? Dr. Sprott, indeed, ventures to ‘trace the’ Kirk ministry of the 
present day to an ‘episcopal source,’ inasmuch as Fairley, ex-bishop of 
Argyll, one of the four unhappy men who renounced their episcopal 
offices after the ecclesiastical revolution of 1638, became a Presby- 
terian minister at Lasswade, and as such took part in ordinations, ‘ when 
in his intention, and that of the Church, the whole powers of the ministry 
were conferred, so that ‘those thus consecrated bishops, in the eccle- 
siastical sense of the word, consecrated others, and the process has 
been going on ever since’ (Worship and Offices, p. 199). But (1) mere 
presbyters are not ‘bishops’ in the ‘ eccleszastical sense of the word.’ 
(2) Fairley, acting simply as one Presbyterian minister with others, could 
not have had the ‘ intention’ to confer holy orders in the Catholic sense of 
the phrase ; nor could such orders be contemplated by the Presbyterian 
‘Church’ of which he had become an official. (3) Even if he had had 
a proper ‘intention,’ he could not confer on a priest ordained by him 


the power of ordaining others ; so that the ‘succession’ must have died 
out with those whom he had ordained. 
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pendency and of Presbyterianism. Whatever respect is justly 
due to men who watch for souls, who are loved and trusted 
by many Christians as their pastors, and on whose labours— 
often amid much temporal privation—God’s blessing often 
manifestly rests, belongs as rightfully to the pious Noncon- 
formist minister on this side of the Tweed as to the pious 
Presbyterian on the other. If it be consistent with ecclesias- 
tical duty for an ‘ Episcopalian ’ clergyman to occupy the pulpit 
of his Presbyterian neighbour, it is just as open to an English 
rector to preach, if invited, in the Nonconformist chapel of 
his own parish. We respect the consistency of a man who 
says, ‘I would gladly fraternize in this way with my friend the 
Baptist minister, if there were no legal objection, just as, if I 
were in Scotland, I would welcome the opportunity of preach- 
ing in a Kirk.’ The point which we wish to press is, that 
from a Church point of view, the Presbyterian and the Non- 
conformist ministries are simply on a level. The notion that 
the former are somehow more ecclesiastical than the latter has 
arisen, in part, from the prestige attaching in Scotland to the 
Establishment, and evidently felt so strongly by the late Dean 
Ramsay (a good and genial man, but no theologian), who 
advocated an exchange of pulpits between his own brethren 
and the Established ministers—and also, in part, from forget- 
fulness of the fact that the presbyters of the Kirk are not now 
presbyters in the Church sense of that term, ze. are not in 
priest’s orders, although some of them at different times have 
been so, as was the case with Knox and most of the first 
Knoxian Superintendents. The course taken by Bramhall, 
of appending to letters of orders given to an ex-Presbyterian 
minister, whom he had ordained simpliciter according to the 
ordinal, a clause, ‘not annulling previous orders, if axy, which 
he might have received, ! was clearly inconsistent, could 
satisfy no one, and could not be defended by any analogy 
with the provision for hypothetical baptism. For that form 
presupposes uncertainty as to certain material facts, ze. the 
previous use of the right matter and form of baptism ; 
whereas there is no uncertainty as to the facts of any 
Presbyterian ordination, for it is known to owe nothing to 
the agency of any Bishop. It is but fair to Bishop Words- 
worth to observe that Bishop Gray, ‘with much distrust,’ 
suggested that ‘ministers of the Dutch Church who might 
object to be brought under Episcopal government should 
retain their present status during their lives, their parishes 
being regarded as in a transition state, and being filled up on 
1 See Bramhall’s Works, Angl. Cath. Lib. i. p. xxxvii. 
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a vacancy by ministers episcopally ordained.’ But this was, 
in fact, to exclude such parishes for the time from union ; 
and Bishop Gray, who in the very context of the passage 
quoted by Bishop Wordsworth affirms ‘that Episcopacy, in our 
meaning of the word, is ordained by God, and that we should 
not be justified in’ even ‘compromising it, soon found that this 
fundamental difference put an end to all practical negotiation. 
His experienceshould bea guide to all faithful and clear-sighted 
Churchmen. An ‘organic reunion’ without a real agreement 
on principles would, as Mr. Brodie Innes has said, be ‘ unreal 
and temporary,’! a mere daubing of the wall with untempered 
mortar, with such mortar as the next overflowing shower would 
soon dispose of ;? and to talk of union or draw up papers about 
it before that cardinal point is secured, to the exclusion of all 
misapprehension on either side, is to retard rather than to 
accelerate the attainment of true unity. What the Church 
wants is an accession rather of converts than of conformists, 
an external unity as the expression of internal ; oc sit in votis ! 
and if we find that at present it is out of our reach, there is 
comfort in remembering that God’s time will outlast ours. 
We may well make our own the prayer which John Henry 
Newman poured forth while at sea, ‘ off Sardinia,’ a few weeks 
before the Tractarian movement was inaugurated :— 
‘Lord, who Thy thousand years dost wait 
To work the thousandth part 
Of Thy vast plan, for us create, 
With zeal, a patient heart !’ * 


Meantime, as in England so in Scotland, there is work to 
be done which need not wait for organic reunion, which 
requires no programmes or concordats. Let Christ be preached 
as acting through His ordinances, as making grace and truth 
to shine through a body at once visible and spiritual. Let 
the clergy be instant in pastoral work, earnest in exhibiting 
the Church as a spiritual kingdom, fair and kindly in their 
whole bearing towards opponents, and steadily watchful against 
those faults to which, as Dr. Liddon has well said in his ser- 
mon on Sacerdotalism, ‘a clerical order is always prone.’* Let 
Sacraments be set forth as our principal means of communion 
with Christ, as divinely provided safeguards of the idea of 
grace,’ and divinely appointed instruments of its diffusion. 

1 Scottish Church Review, August, 1884, p. 540. 

2 See Canon Hole’s excellent remarks in Occas. Papers, No. 2, p. 24. 
* Card. Newman, Verses, p. 156; in Lyra Apostolica, p. 231. 

' Liddon, University Sermons, ii. 201. 

5 Gladstone, Church Principles, p. 1777: 
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Sic fortis Etruria crevit, This is the way in which the Church 
has won hearts, and will go on winning them to the end. So, 
gradually yet surely, not with elaborate ‘observation, not 
with a voice to be heard in the streets, not by earthquake or 
fire or whirlwind, but with the gentle yet overmastering in- 
fluence that finds out responsive souls, and touches first one 
and then another, the Spirit of Unity will do its predestined 
work, 


ArT. III.—RECENT CHANGES IN WESLEYAN 
METHODISM. 


1. The Book of Public Prayers and Services for the Use of the 
People called Methodists. (London, 1883.) 
2. Minutes of the Wesleyan Methodist Conferences, (1872- 
1883.) 
. The London Quarterly Review, October, 1883; January, 
1884. 


IN the history of religious movements there is nothing more 
remarkable than the rise and progress of Methodism. One 
hundred and fifty years ago John Wesley had not begun his 
great work of Evangelization in this country. Yet to-day 
there is not a single quarter of the globe where in some form 
or other the influence of that work is not manifestly felt. 

At the time of Wesley’s death, in 1791, Methodism could 
reckon 312 preachers, and 79,000 members. This in itself 
was no insignificant result of the work of one man: for the 
work of one man it was. Far beyond Charles Wesley or 
George Whitfield, John Wesley had been the leader and in- 
spirer of the eighteenth-century revival. He was perhaps the 
greatest religious organizer that ever lived. With a firm and 
intelligent grasp of practical principles he united a perfect 
knowledge and complete mastery of details. Everything 
went through his own hands. The supreme power he re- 
served to himself throughout. By his marvellous genius, his 
commanding personal character, his far-sighted judgment, 
and his prompt decisiveness, he brought all his fellow-workers 
into complete subordination to himself, and kept them for the 
most part in obedience to his will. Hence, his death was like 
the removal of the ‘driving wheel’ from the machinery. The 
controlling and inspiring human power was gone. 

It was confidently predicted by the observers of the time, 
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that with the removal of this ‘calmly fervent spirit, the very 
heart and head of the new movement, the gradual decline of 
‘the societies’ would set in. But the prophets did not prove to 
be amongst ‘the men who know.’ The spread of Methodism 
since Wesley’s death has been greater and more astonishing 
than its growth during his lifetime. At first the Conference 
was evidently ill-prepared and little fitted to use the great 
power which had been bequeathed to it. Those who inti- 
mately know Methodist history during the first ten years after 
Wesley’s death—-especially as it is preserved in pamphlets 
and letters—can only marvel that, amid the personal am- 
bitions and petty jealousies of some of its principal men, it 
did not go to pieces. But the perilous trials of that period, 
as of some more recent years, were safely passed through. 
From town to town in our own land, from one people to 
another in Asia, Africa, and America, the teaching of Wesley 
has been carried, until the ‘General Statistics of Methodism’ 
now report over thirty-one thousand ministers, more than four 
millions and a half of members, and altogether nearly twenty 
millions of people, who are in some way or other under the 
direct influence of Methodist teaching. 

A community so numerous, so rapidly developed, so 
thoroughly organized, and extending its influence into all 
quarters of the globe, is a potent factor in the modern re- 
ligious life of the world. Every fresh development, every 
considerable change that passes over it, is matter of interest 
and importance not only to Methodists but to all who value 
the welfare of English Christianity. No community can live 
to itself, nor can the English Church ever be an unconcerned 
spectator of changes occurring in so large a section of English 
Nonconformity. 

The last ten years have been years of great and significant 
change in Wesleyan Methodism, which is the oldest and most 
powerful of all the Methodist denominations. In 1877 the 
efforts made to secure lay-representation in the Conference 
were crowned with success, so that in 1878 the Conference 
for the first time opened its doors to laymen, and shared with 
them its supreme power. The arrangement then come to 
was, that the laymen elected to the Conference should be 
admitted to its sessions only in the last week of the three 
during which the Conference annually meets. The sittings 
of the entire Conference are now divided into two principal 
sections, one comprising the Ministerial, the other the 
Representative, Session. The first extends over nearly two 
weeks. Then ministers only are admitted. All questions of 
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a strictly pastoral nature are dealt with, such as inquiry into 
ministerial character and faithfulness, admissions of new 
ministers, appointments to new circuits, and kindred matters. 
The second section occupies the last week. Then the Con- 
ference consists of 240 ministers, elected by ministers only, 
and 240 laymen, elected by laymen only, in their respective 
district meetings. They do not, however, vote ‘by orders,’ 
but as one body. All financial questions are dealt with by 
this section of the Conference, and, in theory, financial 
questions alone. ‘Pastoral affairs,’ according to the terms of 
the settlement made in 1877, are reserved exclusively for the 
Conference when composed only of ministers. But herein, 
we understand, a great anomaly is annually becoming more 
and more manifest. In the ecclesiastical affairs of voluntary 
communities, the pastoral and financial are almost inextri- 
cably interwoven. How is a clean cut separation to be made 
between the one and the other? Who can mark out the 
precise boundaries of each, and divide them into two distinct 
districts? For instance, the theological colleges are sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions ; hence their management 
is so far a financial subject, and belongs to the Representative 
Conference. But they are schools of theology regulated by 
the Conference, and their theological teaching is surely a 
ministerial matter, and ought to be dealt with by the Minis- 
terial Conference. Yet this sort of dual rule is impossible. 
The power of the purse, here as elsewhere, carries with it the 
power of government, In practice we believe the laymen 
have secured a full share of control in the management of 
these colleges. 

This anomaly has strengthened the hands of those who in 
1877 avowedly accepted the arrangements then made as only 
an instalment in discharge of what they hold to be the just 
rights and claims of the Methodist laity. This party has 
expressed its resolve not to be satisfied with anything short 
of admission for elected laymen to a// the sessions of the 
Conference from its opening to its close. They claim perfect 
and entire equality with ministers in counsel and legislation 
on all Methodist affairs. At present this party does not 
appear to be very numerous, but it evidently numbers in its 
ranks earnest and resolute men, who, whilst they know how 
to wait their time, are not likely to be found sleeping when 
the clock strikes the hour for action. Already there are 
mutterings of the coming storm, and should amalgamation 
with other Methodist bodies take place, as is not improbable, 
within the next few years, this party will probably be so 
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largely increased, both in its lay and ministerial members, as 
to assume very formidable proportions, 

On the whole, as far as we are able to judge, this associa- 
tion of ministers and laymen in administering the finances 
and institutions of Methodism has worked harmoniously and 
with great advantage. The interest of the laity in some 
departments of Methodist work has been deepened. Their 
co-operation in Connexional affairs has been more largely 
secured. Their attachment to the Connexion has been 
strengthened. On the other hand, it must be noted that, to 
the astonishment of many observers, they have, since their 
admission, shown a surprising tendency to cut down expendi- 
ture on Methodist schools and colleges, and other institutions, 
to an extent that must seriously threaten their efficiency. 
‘Cut your coat according to your cloth, appears to be an 
oft-quoted and very popular maxim in those sessions of the 
Conference where laymen mingle with ministers. Instead of 
seeking to raise income up to the level of necessary and wise 
expenditure, they have been disposed to cut down expendi- 
ture to the level of a variable income. The financial condition 
of Methodism, however, has been manifestly one of great trial 
and perplexity during the last five years. But for the large 
sum of 300,000/, recently raised as a Thanksgiving Fund, the 
present state of Methodist finances would have been appal- 
ling. As it is, we should think they are in a condition far 
from being easy or satisfactory. 

Before the movement for the admission of laymen to the 
Conference had won its first substantial success, another move- 
ment had begun without attracting much observation, and 
was quietly pursuing its way. Thistime something more im- 
portant even than the constitution of the Conference was in 
question. 

From the first establishment of Methodism by John Wesley, 
two parties have co-existed in his ‘ Societies, working together, 
though by no means living in perfect harmony at all seasons, 
One, because of its strong sympathy with the Church of Eng- 
land and its belief in Anglican doctrine, may be conveniently 
designated as the Church-Methodist party. The other, from 
its dissenting associations and proclivities, may be called the 
Dissenting-Methodist party. This latter party did its utmost 
to create a complete breach between Methodism and the 
Church of England in Wesley’s lifetime. It gave Wesley a 
vast amount of trouble, but his strong will and great powers 
of rule held it in check. The Church-Methodist party was 
dominant so long as Wesley lived. After Wesley’s death the 
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struggle was renewed, but without much success. For though 
Methodism gradually grew intoa community distinct from the 
Church of England, yet in the very arrangements, which one 
after another were made necessary by the separation, there 
was far more of conformity to the usages and forms of the 
Church of England than to those of Dissent. In such matters 
as the administration of the Lord’s Supper and the Ordina- 
tion Service, the leaders of Methodism looked as by instinct, 
not to the Presbyterians or the Congregationalists, but to the 
English Church as their mother and model. So close indeed 
was the connexion between Methodism and the Establish- 
ment, that, as a Methodist writer has recently said— 

‘for years it was hard for an outsider to understand whether the 
Methodist Society claimed to be an independent Church or not. 
Many of the people still looked to the parish church as their original 
home, resorted to it on special occasions, and acknowledged, so to 
speak, its swzerainty. An increasing number, however, from year to 
year owned no allegiance whatever to the Established Church, and 
were more or less impregnated with the Dissenting tone and spirit of 
seventy years ago, a less embittered and less doctrinaire spirit than 
that of the present day’s “ Political Dissent.”’ ! 


The truth is, the influence of John Wesley’s strong and 
undying attachment to the Church of England lived and 
wrought among his successors, shaping their policy and guid- 
ing their acts. Speaking generally it may be said, without 
fear of contradiction by any competent student of Methodist 
history, that the Church-Methodist party has been the influen- 
tial and ruling party in Methodism since Wesley’s death until 
a quite recent date, though during the last twenty years with 
gradually waning numbers and power. Even now that influ- 
ence is decaying only because the influence of John Wesley 
with his followers in other respects has practically grown less 
and less. 

The movement referred to as contemporaneous in part 
with the effort to secure lay representation in the Conference 
was originated by the extreme section of the dissenting party 
in Methodism, and it took the form of a demand for the 
revision of the Liturgy, and more especially of the Book of 
Offices. The ground of this demand was thus stated by one 
of the revision leaders :— 


‘ A strong feeling has for some years been growing in the Connexion 
of the desirableness of a closer, or at least a clearer, harmony between 
our formularies and our theology than at present exists. Certain 


1 London Quarterly Review, October 1883, p. 33. 
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phrases in the Liturgy and in the Order for the Administration of the 
Sacraments have been thought objectionable: as being at least sus- 
ceptible of ‘‘ High Church” interpretation, as actually suggestive of 
such signification to many minds, as, in fact, not inapt embodiments 
of the sacerdotal dogmas held by a powerful party in the Established 
Church ; and, indeed, as designed by their composers to be capable 
of such meaning, a studied ambiguity having been adopted for the 
sake of a wider comprehension.’ 


In the last hours of the Conference of 1874, when, we 
understand, many members of the Conference had left for their 
Sunday duties, this party, by a small majority, secured the 
appointment of a committee to ‘consider the subject of revis- 
ing the Liturgy and the Book of Offices, especially with a view 
to the removal of all expressions which are fairly susceptible 
of a sense contrary to the principles of our Evangelical Pro- 
testantism, and to report to the next Conference.’ Probably 
no one then realized the gravity of the step taken. For some 
reason or other, presumably because of the serious difference 
of opinion in the committee, no report was presented to the 
Conference until the year 1877. The report then brought in 
could not be considered for lack of time. It was remitted ‘for 
revision and completion’ to an enlarged committee, which 
brought in a report in 1878, the very year when the lay 
representatives first passed within the doors of the Conference. 
On this ground the consideration of it was again deferred. 
And so through the raising of certain legal questions which 
had to be settled by counsel’s opinion, as well as through the 
strenuous and resolute opposition which met the proposais of 
the committee, the final decision was time after time put off 
until the Conferences of 1881 and 1882. Then the revision 
was in the main accepted, the first great doctrinal change ever 
made in Methodism was accomplished, and the dissenting 
party proved that it could command a decisive majority where 
hitherto it had always appeared in a minority.' 

' Let us now see what changes the revisionists succeeded in 
carrying. Until the book containing the revised Liturgy and 
Offices was published, Methodism had no separate book of 
common prayer for its Sunday services in general use. John 
Wesley’s well-known A dridgment of the Anglican Prayer Book 
was designed for America, and it has never found much favour 
in this country. In Wesleyan chapels, where on Sunda 
morning a liturgy is used, the Prayer Book of the English 
Church has been almost invariably found on the prayer-desk 


' In the division on the main question the vote was—for revision 266, 
against 134. 
VOL, XIX.—NO. XXXVIII. by 
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and in the pew. Although the minister did not pray for ‘ our 
bishops and curates’ as such, but rather for ‘the ministers of 
Thy Gospel,’ yet with one or two similar verbal alterations 
he used from first to last the order of morning prayer as 
Churchmen are familiar with it. In the revised order these 
slight changes constantly made in practice have been adopted 
and put into print. The revisers, however, were not content 
with these simple variations. The absolution has been deprived 
of both its title and characteristic features. Instead of the 
rubric ‘The Absolution or Remission of Sins to be pronounced 
by the Priest alone, there is substituted this: ‘ A declaration 
as to the Forgiveness of Sins to be made by the Minister.’ 
The reader no longer says, ‘hath given power and command- 
ment, &c.,’ but must now read ‘hath given commandment to 
His ministers to declare unto all men, being penitent, the 
remission of their sins through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Or he may omit the absolution entirely, and read in place of 
it the Collect for the 24th Sunday after Trinity. The reason 
for this alternative prayer is not obvious. Seeing the ‘ De- 
claration’ adopted cannot be rightly called an absolution in 
any sense whatever, it is hard to understand what possible 
difficulty of conscience can be felt as to the amended form, 
which the inserted collect is intended to relieve. The objector 
must surely be straining at a gnat. 

The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for saints’ Days have 
every one been removed. Possibly the Conference was in- 
fluenced in this by the omission of them in John Wesley’s 
Abridgment, an omission that, strangely enough, was in dia- 
metrical opposition to Wesley’s own practice and teaching 
right up to the end of hisdays. We should like to know more 
about his real views as to this Abridgment. He did not make 
it himself, but simply gave it the sanction of his name, and 
designed it for another land. There is no evidence that he 
himself ever used it ; there is much evidence to show that in all 
his liturgical services, as well as in every administration of the 
Sacraments, he used the Prayer Book in its integrity, without 
addition or mutilation. -If he preferred the Adridgment, why 
in his own chapels did he not follow it himself? If he thought 
it not good for his societies to observe saints’ days, why did 
he himself observe them ? There must be some explanation 
beyond any that has yet been given, some facts that have not 
yet come to light. It seems not unreasonable to suspect that 
the authorization of the abridged Prayer Book, like the ordina- 
tion of Dr. Coke as bishop, was a reluctant act. 

The only other notable divergence in the morning service 
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from the Book of Common Prayer is the printing of the 
Psalms according to the Authorized Version, and the removal 
of the distinction between morning and evening Psalms. Thus 
Psalms i—viii. appear simply as Psalms for‘ The First Day,’ the 
minister being free to select as many or as few as he pleases for 
the morning service, at which time alone is any liturgy used. 
This substitution of the harsher Authorized Version for ‘ the 
smooth and melodious cadences’ of the Prayer Book Version, 
regrettable at any time, is the more regrettadle and inoppor- 
tune just now, inasmuch as the Authorized Version of the Old 
Testament is itself undergoing a revision from which many 
biblical scholars hope much. 

The second half of The Book of Public Prayers and Services 
contains: ‘The Order for the. Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, or The Holy Communion; The Ministration of 
Baptism to Infants, and to such as are of Riper Years ; The 
Form of Solemnization of Matrimony; The Order for the 
Burial of the Dead; Form of Ordination; Directions for 
Covenanting with God; and Twenty-five Articles of Reli- 
gion. In an Appendix there are added ‘ Legal Directions 
relative to the Solemnization of Marriages in Wesleyan- 
Methodist Chapels in England and Wales; and The Burial 
Laws Amendment Act, 1880.’ 

The changes in the Communion Office, which before the 
revision was almost identical with that of the Anglican 
Church, are few in number, but by no means insignificant in 
character. In the offertory sentences, the verses from the 
Apocrypha are omitted, the order in which the remainder 
stand is altered, and the Authorized Version is followed here 
and wherever Holy Scripture is used. The Exhortation to 
the Negligent is left out—assuredly not because all Wesleyan 
Methodists are exemplary in their attendance on Holy Com- 
munion. We wonder how many members of the Wesleyan 
Societies there are who either habitually absent themselves 
from the Lord’s Table, or attend only once a year. To our 
knowledge the number is certainly not small, nor is it at all 
likely to grow less now that the Conference shows so strong 
a disposition to depreciate the Sacraments as means of grace. 
This pernicious tendency is most strikingly manifested by the 
alterations made in the Exhortation to Communicants, Thus 
the second and third sentences, which state the benefits of 
worthy reception, and the danger of unworthy reception, have 
been banished—presumably because even this guarded and 
moderate statement of the blessings vouchsafed in Holy 


Communion is more than new Wesleyan orthodoxy will 
Y2 
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tolerate. More strange and inexplicable is the absence of the 
next sentence but one, wherein the communicants offer thanks 
to God for the benefit of Christ’s redemption. But the 
animus of the revisers is most distinctly seen in the substitu- 
tion of ‘this holy Sacrament’ for ‘these holy mysteries’ the 
first time this latter phrase occurs in the Exhortation, and by 
the entire omission of it the second time. Do the revisers 
really believe that the Eucharist is not a mystery? It 
appears so, or why the change? Yet even on the lowest 
Zwinglian view there is to the believer in Christ a spiritual 
feeding on Christ in the Sacrament, and what greater mystery 
than this can there be? It is simply deplorable to see good 
men thus nervously afraid of using terms consecrated by use 
in the Church from the earliest times, when these terms do no 
more than express the truth and reality of Christ’s super- 
natural working in His Church. If Rationalism should ever 
invade Methodism, laying its strength and beauty low in the 
dust, after the example of the old Presbyterian congregations 
in this country, history would then have presented one of the 
most singular and painful revolutions of thought it has ever 
revealed ; but in view of the changes already made, and the 
tendencies too clearly shown, is such a catastrophe altogether 
impossible ? 

Passing on to the Confession and Absolution, we find in 
the former the omission of ‘the burden of them is intolerable ;’ 
and in the latter the transformation of the Absolution into 
a prayer. The latter change will here and elsewhere un- 
doubtedly approve itself to Churchmen who deny 7 /ofto the 
validity of Methodist Ordination, but we imagine this was 
hardly the intention of the revisers. In the prayer of Conse- 
cration all the rubrical directions for the manual acts are 
excluded. Another significant omission of only three words 
from a rubric, though made silently some years ago, fore- 
shadows in all probability a complete and not very distant 
change in the mode of administration amongst Wesleyans. 
The communicants are no longer enjoined to receive the 
elements, as they have always been wont to do, ‘all meekly 
kneeling.’ Conformity to the mode usual among Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists, where the people receive the bread 
and wine sitting in their pews, is what many Wesleyans 
ardently desire to see among themselves, and what they are 
prepared, as we have reason to believe, to press upon the 
acceptance of the Conference at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

The old Wesleyan Office for Holy Baptism, though it had 
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the Anglican Office for its sole source, yet differed from this 
in one or two important particulars. In Methodist chapels 
the parents alone present the child, no sponsors other than 
the parents being demanded or allowed ; hence all that pertains 
to the questioning of the sponsors and their answers was 
omitted, as was also the concluding exhortation to the 
sponsors. The only other variation of consequence was the 
non-admission into the Wesleyan Office of the Declaration of 
Regeneration, and the thanksgiving for that blessing. This 
must not be taken to imply that the possibility of Regenera- 
tion in Baptism was of set purpose denied. On the contrary, 
the introductory exhortation and the prayers were decidedly 
more favourable to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
than any other. The revisers themselves took this view, and 
their chief aim, both in the agitation for revision and in the 
change they effected, was to cast this doctrine out root and 
branch. In fact, its pervasion of the entire office was the 
ratson d étre of the whole movement. So completely was it 
interwoven into every portion of the service, that, as one of 
the revisionist leaders naively remarked, ‘it was necessary to 
entirely recast the introductory parts of the service, and to 
make changes in the mutual relations of other parts, as well 
as more or less to revise the phraseology of nearly every 
prayer.’ 

The result is not so much a revision as a reconstruction of 
the office. The alterations made shall be described as briefly 
as possible. In the first place, the Introductory Exhortation 
was rejected zz foto, mainly because of the quotation of S. 
John iii. 5, which the revisers contended, in the face of all but 
a very few modern expositors, did not directly refer to Holy 
Baptism. Those who held the Robertsonian view of baptism 
also objected to the reference to the doctrine of Original Sin. 
Instead of this admirable exhortation, beautiful by reason of 
its touching simplicity, as well as its felicitous appropriateness, 
there is inserted a colourless and inconsistent address. Next 
come the following passages of Scripture: S. Matt. xxviii. 
18-20, S. Mark x. 13-16, Gen. xvii. 7, Isa. xliv. 3. Upon 
these an exhortation is based, composed in part of the ‘ brief 
exhortation upon the words of the Gospel,’ taken from the 
Prayer Book, not however without sundry changes, such as, 
‘ Doubt ye not . . . that [God] will give unto him the Holy 
Spirit, to the end that he may be a partaker of His heavenly 
kingdom, in place of ‘that [God] will give unto him the 
blessing of eternal life and make him partaker of His ever- 
lasting kingdom.’ The latter part of the Exhortation consists 
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of original additions, Five prayers follow and immediately 
precede the act of Baptism. One of these, a prayer on behalf 
of the parents, is the one solitary improvement which the 
revisers have succeeded in making. The others are from the 
Anglican Office, but, with one exception, in a sadly mutilated 
form, as the following instances of transformation will show : 
‘We call upon Thee for this child, whom we bring to Thee in 
this holy Sacrament,’ for ‘We call upon Thee for this infant, 
that he, coming to Thy holy Baptism, may receive the inward 
and spiritual grace which is thereby signified ’ (Old Wesleyan 
Office) : ‘ That this child may become and ever remain Christ’s 
true disciple, for ‘ That this infant may enjoy the everlasting 
benediction of Thy heavenly washing.’ The final change is 
the most extraordinary of all. The four brief petitions for 
grace, which in the Prayer Book and the old Wesleyan Office 
precede the naming of the child, have been placed after the 
act of Baptism. The reasons for this singular transference, 
this ‘ carrying them,’ as a speaker in the debate wittily said, 
‘like wounded men to the rear,’ are so amazing that they must 
be given in the language of the committee :— 


‘It was judged : (1) That these petitions would form a very im- 
pressive close to the service. (2) That the present position of these 
petitions might seem to favour the idea that the whole virtue of the 
service is concentrated in the act of Baptism, and thus lend some 
countenance to the ex opere operato theory of the Sacrament ; whereas 
by placing the petitions after the Baptismal act it is implied that the 
benefits sought are, to a great extent, to be realized in the course of 
Christian training in the case of infants, and in that of adults in the 
fulfilment of their baptismal vows.’ 


It seems that not even adults are to be encouraged to ex- 
pect any considerable present blessing in this solemn service. 
They may truly repent of their sins, they may seek regenera- 
tion with a living faith in Christ, they may desire to become 
members of Christ ; but because these benefits happen to be 
sought in holy Baptism, ze. in the means of grace specially 
ordained by Christ for their communication, they must be 
expected, not there and then, but through some lengthened 
after-period, ‘in the fulfilment of their baptismal vows.’ Let 
those reconcile this with S. Paul’s teaching who can. And 
why are the benefits sought to be looked for at a time other 
than that of Baptism ? Why must the expectation awakened 
in this service be thrown so far forward? That countenance 
may not be given, forsooth! to the ex opere operato theory of 
the Sacrament. Could anything better illustrate the tendency 
of men frightened by spectres, which imagination has conjured 
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up, to see a ghost at every turning and in almost every object ? 
Only men abnormally alarmed at the idea that God can be 
supposed, when the act is sacramental, to accompany obedience 
to His plain command with a blessing bestowed in the very 
act of obedience, could possibly have imagined that the opus 
operatum theory had such formidable support in these brief 
prayers for grace. 

The grave theological significance of these changes cannot 
be mistaken. The doctrine of the Christian Church on holy 
Baptism, proclaimed with perfectly accordant voice during the 
first fifteen centuries of its existence, is resolutely and ruth- 
lessly cast out of the Wesleyan formulary. The consensus of 
antiquity on this truth is absolutely unbroken. The Primitive 
Church, the Post Primitive, and the Medizval Churches, knew 
no other doctrine than that of Baptismal Regeneration. As 
an able opponent once said—rightly from his standpoint— 
‘it is a terrible consensus. Yet this doctrine, held for fifteen 
hundred years by all the wisest and holiest men, as well as by 
most of the wisest and saintliest men since—held too, be it 
noted, by Luther and most of the reformers—is almost con- 
temptuously rejected as unscriptural and unprotestant. In 
the stead of it is adopted a doctrine that came in, so far as 
the present writer can trace, with the Socinians and Zwingle, 
whereby the Sacrament is degraded to a mere dedicatory 
ceremony without any attendant grace, and ‘the benefits of 
which are to be realized in the course of Christian training.’ 
The President of the Conference said in his reply to the 
address from the clergy of Hull that Methodists held firmly 
the doctrine of the Catholic creeds. This may be true of 
most Articles, but we wonder what the revisionists can make 
of ‘I acknowledge one Baptism for the remission of sins.’ 
This departure from the orthodox teaching of the Christian 
Church, involving, as we believe it does, departure from the 
teaching of Scripture, cannot but be regarded with pain and 
sorrow. 

A charge still graver, so far as Wesleyans are concerned, 
must be made against the new Office. It seriously violates 
the Wesleyan standards of doctrine, to which every Wesleyan 
minister must subscribe on his entrance into the ministry, and 
to which he is annually required to express his continued 
adherence. This is a serious accusation, but unhappily it can 
be completely substantiated from the writings of John Wesley, 
and from the utterances of some of the ablest members of the 
Conference. The dicta of John Wesley shall be quoted, and 
our readers will be able to judge for themselves. In a sermon 
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included amongst the legal standard writings he says, in the 
course of a remonstrance with those who relied wholly on 
their new birth in Baptism, but brought forth no fruit of it, 
‘Lean no more upon the staff of this broken reed that ye 
were born again in Baptism. Who denies that ye were then 
made children of God, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven ?’ 
(Works, v. 209). His entire argument is : ‘Granted you once 
had infant purity, as all the baptized have. What does infant 
purity avail, if you are now living in sin?’ In another ser- 
mon, likewise included amongst the doctrinal standards, he 
says: ‘It is certain our Church [ze. the Anglican] supposes 
that all who are baptized in their infancy are at the same 
time born again; and it is allowed that the whole Office 
for the Baptism of Infants proceeds upon this supposition ’ 
(Works, vi. 69). His own complete accord with ‘our Church’ 
is proved by his proceeding immediately to answer certain 
objections against the doctrine. That accord was indeed 
being continually proved by his practice, which was to use in 
the administration of Holy Baptism, not his own Abridgment, 
but the entire office of the Anglican Church, wherein he must 
have declared of each child he baptized that it was regenerate. 
He himself taught no other doctrine to his Societies, but 
did plainly teach the doctrine of the Prayer Book in the 
writings he circulated amongst them. Thus in his Pre- 
servative against Unsettled Notions in Religion, which he 
instructed his preachers to introduce into every Society, we 
find this clear statement :— 


‘By baptism we receive these benefits: (1) The washing away 
the guilt of original sin by the application of the merits of Christ’s 
death....(z) By baptism we enter into covenant with God.... 
(3) By baptism we are admitted into the Church, and consequently 
become members of Christ, its head. ...(4) By baptism we who 
were “ by nature children of wrath,” are made the children of God. 
And this regeneration, which our Church in so many places ascribes 
to baptism, is more than barely being admitted into the Church, 
though commonly connected therewith ; being “ grafted into the 
body of Christ’s Church, we are made the children of God by adop- 
tion and grace.” ‘This is grounded on the plain words of our Lord : 
“Except a man be born again of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of God” (John iii. 5). By water then, as a 
means, the water of baptism, we are regenerated or born again ; 
whence it is also called by the Apostle “ the washing of regeneration.” 
Our Church therefore ascribes no greater virtue to baptism than 
Christ himself has done. ... Herein a principle of grace is infused, 
which will not be wholly taken away, unless we quench the Holy 
Spirit of God by long-continued wickedness ’ ( Works, x. 183-5). 
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In another writing, replying to Mr. Law, he gives, as he 
does above, the very interpretation of S. John iii. 5 which the 
majority of the Conference has now declared to be utterly 
misleading and untenable :— 


‘The plain meaning of the expression, “‘ Except a man be born of 
water,” is neither more nor less than this, “ Except he be baptized.” 
And the plain reason why he ought thus to be born of water is, 
because God hath appointed it. He hath appointed it as an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace ; which grace is 
“a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness ”’ ( Works, ix. 
472). 


His comments on this and other passages of Scripture in his 
Notes on the New Testament, another doctrinal standard, are 
equally clear :— 


‘“ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit.” Except he 
experience that great inward change by the Spirit, and be baptized 
(wherever baptism can be had), as the outward sign and means of it.’ 
‘“ The laver of regeneration,” that is baptism, the thing signified, as 
well as the outward sign.’ 


Much more might be quoted, but the facts as to John Wesley’s 
view of holy Baptism are so plain and undeniable that Dr. 
Rigg, the most prominent leader of the revisionists, has given 
up this point of the controversy, and allows that John Wesley 
did undoubtedly teach ‘that infants are made children of God 
in Baptism,’! that is, John Wesley taught the doctrine which 
the majority of the Methodist Conference has declared to be 
‘contrary to the principles of Evangelical Protestantism.’ Dr. 
Rigg has the courage of his convictions, and he declared in 
the Conference that he would not. be bound by what he called 
‘the incidental teaching of John Wesley,’ under which phrase 
he includes Wesley’s exposition of Scripture and his doctrine 
of the Sacraments. 

What, then, is the present position of the Conference in 
relation to its own standards? John Wesley published his 
first trust-deed in 1763, and he then said, ‘ No preacher shall 
be at liberty to preach any other doctrine than that contained 
in the four volumes of Sermons and the Notes on the New 
Testament. The rule then laid down has never been altered. 
In the revision debate no member of the Conference attempted 
to show that the doctrine of Baptism contained in the new 
Office is contained in the Standards of Methodism. It would 
have been an impossible task. Great efforts were made by 
some to explain away the statements we have quoted, and to 


1 Churchmanship of Fohn Wesley, p. 40. 
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prove that they were capable of another than their plain and 
natural sense. But the wisest and ablest of the revisers re- 
frained even from this. 

We maintain, therefore, that the revised Office is not only 
at variance with the teaching of Scripture and the Primitive 
Church, but also in flagrant contradiction to the doctrinal 
writings of John Wesley—that, indeed, the Conference by 
sanctioning it has violated its standards. And it has done 
this deliberately and with eyes wide open. Dr. Osborn, a 
deservedly high authority, who has been twice President of 
the Conference, and is now professor of theology in Richmond 
College, gave this plain and emphatic warning to the Con- 
ference just before it proceeded to a vote on the main question :— 


‘What will be the consequence of the general adoption of such 
doctrine as we have heard to-day, that we are not to be bound by 
Mr. Wesley? In my little way I have been a lifelong opponent ot 
those who contend that a man may subscribe to the formularies of 
the Church of England in any sense he likes to affix tothem. I 
tremble lest anything like a similar doctrine should find admission 
into this Conference. I tremble at the thought that we shall be 
obliged by the adoption of any formulary to sanction the view that 
no grace is imparted in baptism. . . . I cannot but conceive that if 
these views prevail we shall be brought into a direct, palpable, 
undeniable contrariety with our own standards. ... I feel that 
the existence of Methodism is at stake. I cannot be a party to any 
system of teaching which shall bring me into direct and categorical 
contradiction to the standards to which I subscribed. If we adopt 
this revised form of service, I shall be brought into this dilemma, viz. 
that of having to teach what I hold to be in diametrical contradiction 
{not verbal) with those standards which I pledged myself to follow, 
and on the faith of my teaching which you put me where you have.’ 


It need hardly be added that all the theological professors in 
the four Wesleyan colleges spoke and voted against the revi- 
sion. It is difficult to see how, without being guilty of a gross 
dereliction of duty, they could have done otherwise. 

What will be the issues of this departure from the standards 
by the Conference itself no one can yet precisely say. We 
must wait for the unfolding of them by the ever-active hand 
of time. But two or three things are already plain. So far 
as Methodism is concerned, the Conference has thrown the 
doctrine of Baptism into complete confusion. There is one 
doctrine in the standards, and the contradiction of that doctrine 
in the formulary for the administration of the Sacrament. To 
complete the anomaly, the Conference, in order to avoid a 
considerable secession, had to refrain from the prohibition of 
the use of the old Office. As a matter of fact we believe every 
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possible view of Baptism, from that of the High Churchman 
to that of the Quaker, has its representatives among the 
Wesleyan ministers, so that on this point the boasted unity 
of doctrine in the Methodist pulpit is a myth. 

In the next place, the Conference, by playing fast and 
loose with its doctrinal standards, has set a dangerous example 
of laxity, and materially weakened its power to exercise 
discipline over its members. It is sure to feel the pinch some 
day. Other theological questions are coming up, such as the 
inspiration of Scripture, the nature of the atonement, and the 
state after death. On these points, if our information be 
correct, there is undeniable difference of opinion amongst 
Methodist ministers, which is increasingly finding expression, 
and must sooner or later challenge the attention of the Con- 
ference. On what principle will the Conference allow license 
in one direction, and refuse it in another? Will it, in regard 
to its own standards— 


‘Compound for sins it is inclined to 
By damning those it has no mind to’? 


Either the Conference must allow further tampering with its 
standards, in which case Methodism will find it difficult to 
hold together, or it must refuse the freedom already exercised 
in its own formularies, and so proclaim itself inconsistent and 
inequitable in its action. 

Yet further, this revision carries with it the silent assertion 
of a power on the part of the Conference which, we are per- 
suaded, the majority of Methodists have never dreamt of as 
possibly belonging to it. Methodists have invariably been 
accustomed to regard their theological doctrines as irrevocably 
fixed. Their newspapers have reported how again and again, 
when the foundation-stone of a new chapel has been placed, or 
the chapel has been dedicated to the worship of Almighty God, 
they have been told, almost with wearisome iteration, that the 
guarantees for the continuity and unchangeableness of Me- 
thodist doctrine were unassailable. The standards were their 
sure and effectual protection, a wall of defence that could never 
be overthrown. But after this revision are they so trustworthy 
and unalterable? The argument cannot be better put than in 
the words of a Methodist lawyer, written six years ago :— 


‘No authority can alter a word in a statute or a deed except the 
authority which can repeal the one or revoke the other. A very few 
verbal alterations would make the Office for the Holy Communion 
sanction the doctrine of Transubstantiation as taught by the Roman 
Church—the doctrine of Consubstantiation as taught by the Lutheran 
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Church—or the anti-Sacramental doctrine of Zwingle as held by 
many of the Presbyterian churches. The omission of one word in 
the Nicene Creed would bridge the chasm which separates the Eastern 
and Western Churches. Concede the power to vary or revise the 
words, and you concede the power to alter the teaching.’ 


In entire conformity and agreement with this reasoning, 
Dr. Rigg told the Conference during the 1882 debate at 
Leeds that he had taken counsel’s opinion, which was that 
the Methodist Conference had full power to decide what a 
Methodist preacher should be required to preach. Do the 
Methodist people understand this? Does it open out a 
pleasant prospect for either them or the Methodist ministers ? 

The revision of the Liturgy and the Book of Offices has 
moreover a grave ecclesiastical as well as theological signifi- 
cance, and this in two respects. 

First as regards Methodism itself. A writer in the London 
Quarterly Review, which is a semi-official organ of Methodism, 
edited by Dr. Pope and Dr. Rigg, in an article entitled ‘The 
Completed Church Books of Methodism,’ has made the fol- 
lowing statements :—- 


‘ At length Wesleyan Methodists have a complete Church Service 
of their own. Up to the present time many scores of Wesleyan 
Churches, many thousand members of Wesleyan congregations—all 
who used that national English form of Morning Service which John 
Wesley taught all those congregations to use and love—have had, 
practically, no alternative but to use that service as given in the 
Church of England Prayer Book. This has worked evil in many 
ways. . . . It was a direct training of Methodist young people for the 
Church of England. . . . The Church of England Prayer Book points 
the worshipper to another Church-centre and another Church-home, 
and, when used in a Methodist place of worship, cannot but be taken 
by many to imply, on the part of the Methodist body, conscious 
inferiority and illegitimacy as respects its Church character. But this 
is not the most serious consideration in the case. The Book of 
Common Prayer contains the Catechism of the Church of England 
and the Baptismal Services, which strongly favour the dogma of 
Baptismal regeneration.’ * 

‘All these publications [Book of Public Prayers and Services, 
Revised Catechisms] concur in teaching the same lesson. The inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical organization of the Methodist societies has now 
been deliberately completed. The independent position of a fully 
organized church has been irrevocably fixed for Wesleyan Methodism. 
Doubtless this was so, in fact, many years before. But the fact is 
now no longer a matter of inference, or merely an assumption that 
underlies, or a consummation which has been reached unconsciously ; 


1 London Quarterly Review, October 1883, p. 38. 
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it is constituted a declared and essential element in the definition of 
Wesleyan Methodism.’ ! 

‘ This Service Book is equivalent to a manifesto that Wesleyan 
Methodism takes its place as a truly characteristic Evangelical 
Church, holding its own among the different churches of the empire. 
In regard to all Church responsibilities and all pastoral functions 
Methodism is now everywhere and in every way an independent and 
fully organized communion.’ ? 


The meaning of these declarations cannot be misunderstood. 
The last links that connected Methodism with the Church of 
England have been deliberately snapped asunder and thrown 
aside. In the judgment of the reviewer a good work has 
hereby been wrought. The principles either assumed or laid 
down in the article sanction, and, we are disposed to think, 
encourage, the endless multiplication of denominations, and 
would give each separate body to believe that the more dis- 
tinct and independent of all others it is the better for itself. 
His triumphant tone, as he dilates on the widened distance 
between Methodism and the great historical Church of this 
land, will not escape the observation of his readers. Is, then, 
the generation when unbelief is rallying and concentrating all 
its forces for what will probably prove the most determined 
assault ever made upon the cardinal articles of the Christian 
faith the most opportune time to intensify differences and 
widen breaches, and to rejoice over all this disintegration and 
disunion amongst Christians as the approximation to an in- 
spiring ideal? Is emphasized and increased division the surest 
and most effectual aid to victory over the foes of the faith? 
Not many outside Methodism will believe it, and we are per- 
suaded not a few inside Methodism bitterly deplore the change 
which has been wrought, and the spirit in which that change 
has been proclaimed to the public. 

In regard to the Church of England the revision signalizes 
something more than the rupture of the last ties that connected 
Methodism with her. There is only too much reason to fear 
that the future relations between Methodism and the Establish- 
ment will be very different from those which have hitherto 
prevailed. This is not a pleasant topic, and we would gladly 
pass it by, but nothing is gained by shutting our eyes to facts 
and incipient symptoms of serious change. 

Standing midway between the Church of England and 
Dissent, Methodists have for the most part been true to their 
motto, ‘ The friends of all, the enemies of none.’ They occu- 
pied, it is true, a Nonconformist position, but it was at least a 


1 London Quarterly Review, October 1883, pp. 32-3. ? Ibid. p. 42. 
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position of ‘benevolent neutrality.’ Indeed, this phrase is 
hardly strong enough to express the friendly feeling which 
usually existed. Not many years have passed since a minister 
was formally called to account in the Conference for language 
denouncing the Established Church. The right of Methodist 
ministers to take part in Liberationist meetings has been 
officially challenged more than once. 

But all this friendly feeling appears to be dying out in the 
great changes which are quietly transforming Methodism into 
a pronounced Dissenting denomination. The indications of 
this are only too plentiful, but we will content ourselves with 
two. The Methodist Recorder of February 23, 1883, in a 
leading article headed ‘Are the Methodists Dissenters ?’ 
speaks of ‘the gradual change which is taking place in the 
attitude of the Methodists of this country towards the Church 
of England, and of the ‘abundant evidence that a crisis has 
arisen in the relations of the Church of England and the 
Wesleyan Methodists.’ It quotes with approval the statement 
that the Wesleyan Methodists, ‘from being friends of the 
Establishment, are being converted into enemies.’ So strong, 
indeed, is the reaction that some Methodists appear, for the 
moment, unable to read aright their own history. The genea- 
logical relation of Methodism to the Church of England, 
which Methodists from the beginning have recognized and 
proclaimed, is now strenuously denied. According to the 
new theory of Methodist ‘ origins,’ not the Church of England, 
but the Moravian Society is the true mother of Methodism. 
A writer in the Loudon Quarterly Review for January 1884 
says: ‘We are not inclined in this relation [rise of the 
Methodist Societies] to attach much importance to the Oxford 
experiences of John Wesley. . . . We must look elsewhere if 
we would discover the origin of Methodism in its present 
form. . . . The Methodist Societies, as far as they claim any 
ecclesiastical parentage, look for their origin to the Moravian 
Church’ (pp. 270, 272). This attribution of Methodism to 
Moravianism is simply astounding. We say this with the full 
remembrance of all that Dr. Rigg has so ingeniously urged 
in favour of this view, and with the full admission of John 
Wesley’s obligation to the Moravians for their teaching as to 
the nature of living faith. But all that has been urged rests on 
the assumption that between the doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation and the doctrine of Salvation through Faith there 
is irreconcilable opposition. No such contradiction exists. 
Our readers do not need to be reminded that, in adult Baptism, 
the moment of Baptism is regarded as the supreme moment 
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of faith, and that in infant Baptism faith is absolutely neces- 
sary on the part of the child, as soon as it becomes capable 
thereof, in order to the full development of the germinal life 
implanted in Baptism. When this assumption is removed, 
the foundation of argument is gone, and the theory built 
upon it falls to the ground. 

What are the simple facts of John Wesley’s intercourse 
with the Moravians? He first met them on the ship which 
carried him to Georgia in 1735, when their devout spirit 
moved his admiration. At the end of the voyage he appears 
to have had no further communication with them. In 1738 
he met Peter Béhler in London, and shortly after occurred the 
‘conversion’ of John Wesley in Aldersgate Street, which has 
so sorely perplexed many of the students of John Wesley’s 
life and character. In 1740 Wesley, disgusted with their 
fanaticism and extravagance, separated himself solemnly and 
entirely from them. He never held fraternal relations with 
them again, but declared they ‘are the most plausible, and 
therefore far the most dangerous, of all the Antinomians now 
in England’ (Works, x. 194). We are asked, then, to believe 
that this transient intercourse of two years, ending in the 
deepest aversion for the Moravians, had more to do with the 
origination of Methodism than all the training of Epworth, 
all the influence of the Horneck Societies, all the intercourse 
with the early Methodists at Oxford, and all the teaching and 
moulding of the Church in which he was born and lived and 
died. Dr. Stevens, the Methodist historian, has with truer, 
because less prejudiced, perception traced ‘the germinal prin- 
ciple of Methodism’ to Oxford. 

The theory, however untenable in itself, has nevertheless 
considerable significance, as showing in which way the pre- 
vailing current of Methodist feeling is running. According 
to present appearances the Anglican Church must not in 
future greatly count on the friendly feeling, or even the 
‘benevolent neutrality,’ of the Wesleyan Methodists as a 
body. She must not be surprised if there be developed 
within a few years a determined hostility. The result of that 
no one can foresee. But should the present tendency proceed 
unchecked, and Methodism go on to abnegate her old inter- 
mediate position, ranging herself on the side of the opponents 
of the Church of England, the difference to English Christi- 
anity will be considerable. The religious power of Methodism 
is far greater and more effective than that of any other Non- 
conformist body. Methodism has gone down to the poor and 
the outcast in a way altogether unknown to the Congrega- 
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tionalists and the Baptists. She alone among Dissenting 
denominations has laid hold of the English villages. She 
alone could powerfully move the rural populations, should 
disestablishment ever come within the range of practical 
politics. That she should be separating herself ever more 
and more from that Church which reckons it among her 
proudest titles that she is ‘the Church of the poor’—that 
Church with which she has the strongest natural affinities, as 
well by reason of her origin and scheme of doctrine as by her 
work—and that she should be doing this at the very time 
when the National Church is penetrated by a spirit of zeal, 
activity, and devotion unequalled in history, is beyond 
measure amazing and deplorable. Under the pretence of 
getting rid of that which is ‘contrary to the principles of 
Evangelical Protestantism,’ she is casting aside truths and 
traditions that her founder, in company with the best earlier 
Methodists, held dear—truths which the Reformers, and in 
deed every age of the Christian Church, cherished and taught. 
Can this be for her weal? Can this be for the welfare of 
English Christianity ? 


ArT. IV—THE CHURCH IN EAST LONDON. 


1. The Church in Danger. By RICHARD YATES, B.D. 1815. 

2. Final Report of the London Metropolis Churches’ Fund, 
1854. 

3. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords to 
enquire into the Deficiency of Means of Spiritual Instruc- 
tion, 1857. 

4. Memoir of Charles fames Blomfield, Bishop of London. 1863. 
5. A Charge delivered in December 1862 to the Clergy. By 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, Bishop of London. 

6. Bishop of London's Fund. Reports, 1864-1883. 

7. East London Church Fund. Report, 1883. 


THE rapid growth of the Metropolis, and the difficulty of 
keeping pace with the spiritual needs of its inhabitants, has 
been for more than a century and a half a frequent, and for 
the last half-century a constant, cause of anxiety to English 
Churchmen. 

Let us endeavour to form some idea of the changes 
which London has undergone since the beginning of the 
present century. 
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In 1815 Mr. Wilberforce stated in Parliament that he had 
once spoken with a person who had shot woodcocks in the 
parish of S. Martin-in-the-Fields.! In 1821 nearly the whole 
space from Chelsea to Horseferry Road consisted of osier- 
beds and gardens ; there were open fields between Torrington 
Square and Euston Square, and the village of Islington still 
stood in the country, though connected with the town by the 
great thoroughfares of Goswell’ Street and the City Road. 
Hoxton was a mere village, and the district known as Bethnal 
Green consisted of large open fields, with a small part thinly 
populated. Old Street Road marked the limit of the real 
town on the north-east, and S. Matthew’s, Bethnal Green, 
and the London Hospital marked the extreme eastern limits 
of the town on the Bethnal Green and Mile End Roads. 

In little more than twenty years the osier-beds and gardens 
had disappeared to give place to the nascent streets of modern 
Pimlico. The Belgrave Road and Lupus Street were clearly 
marked out as roads, and a few houses were already built. 
From Hoxton to Bethnal Green there was no more country, 
and but few open spaces. Globe Town was springing up, and 
Stepney, no longer a village, was the eastern limit of London 
town, while Bow, Bromley, Limehouse, and Poplar were still 
thinly populated and rural in character. 

From that time the growth of Londcn has been still more 
rapid, though even in 1853 a large extent of green fields was 
still to be found within the limits of the Regent’s Canal, and 
Islington might still be thought of as ‘merry,’ as there was 
no lack of fields for cricket within ten minutes from the parish 
church ; there was still a country walk for the City clerk as he 
crossed the Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields; Hackney 
Downs? were not unworthy of the name, London Fields? were 
a reality, and Bow Common was an open waste. 

But from 1853 Londen has steadily increased, with an 
annually larger growth which has sprung from 30,000 to nearly 
60,000. The present enormous extent of London may be 
better understood when it is borne in mind that the area of 
what is termed ‘ greater London,’ including all parishes within 
fifteen miles of Charing Cross, is 688 square miles. The popu- 
lation is now 4,788,657, having increased to that number from 
3,808,360 in 1871. During the year 1881 there were 26,170 
new houses built, forming 556 streets and four new squares, 
covering a length of upwards of eighty-six miles.* 


1 Gentleman's Magazine, \xxxv. 66. 

2 The names of stations on the Great Eastern Suburban Railway. 
3 British Almanack and Companion, 1884. 
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If, however, we confine our attention to what is more 
usually considered as London, especially that part of it with 
which we are now concerned, and regard only that portion of 
the suburbs in which the town extends without any break 
whatever, we shall find that in East London the River Lea, 
with its canals, known as Hackney Cut and Pudding Mill 
River, may be now considered as the eastern boundary of 
London, while Stratford and West Ham form a suburban 
town, which will soon be united to Bow and Bromley, which 
are already constituent parts of our great Metropolis. 

To meet the spiritual wants arising from the growth of 
London, there have been in the last and in the present century 
four distinct epochs at which the necessity for church exten- 
sion has been clearly realized. 

In 1711 Queen Anne, having received an address from 
Convocation showing the necessity for building new churches, 
sent a message to the House of Commons on the subject, 
‘very heartily recommending the carrying on the same, parti- 
cularly in and about the cities of London and Westminster.’ 
The House of Commons accordingly passed a Resolution to 
the effect that fifty new churches were necessary, computing 
4,750 souls to each church. The language of the House is 
remarkable for its zealous tone, as they declared that ‘ neither 
the long, expensive war in which we are engaged, nor the 
pressure of heavy debts under which we labour, shall hinder 
us from granting to your Majesty whatever is necessary to 
accomplish so excellent a design.’! To carry out this scheme 
a sum of 350,000/. was raised by assigning to this purpose the 
one-shilling duty on every chaldron of coals, which had de- 
frayed the cost of rebuilding S. Paul’s.? It was computed at 
this time that about 200,000 people in the suburbs of London 
were destitute of church accommodation.’ 

Had this scheme been efficiently carried out, it might have 
proved a real blessing to the Metropolis. Many recent writers 
on this period of history have assumed that the churches were 
built because the vote of the Commons was passed,‘ but unfor- 
tunately this was far from being the case. The prevailing 
taste in architecture was extravagant both as to design and 
costliness, and only eleven of the proposed fifty churches were 
built. Some of the older churches were also rebuilt, and then 


1 Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, vi. 10, U1. 

2 Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century, i. 92. 

3 Burnet’s History of his Own Time, vi. 43. 

4 Abbey and Overton’s Church in the Eighteenth Century, i. 293 
Wyon’s Queen Anne, ii. 284; Burton, ili. 197. 
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followed a long period of inaction. The population increased, 
but no further efforts were made for church extension until 
after the Peace of 1815, in which year Mr. Yates, Chaplain of 
Chelsea Hospital, published a letter to Lord Liverpool, en- 
titled The Church in Danger, in which he drew attention to the 
deficiency of church accommodation in London. He showed 
from a table of the parishes within a circle of about 100 miles 
around the metropolis that €40 persons were the average for 
one parish church ; but, allowing 2,000 to each parish, he cal- 
culated that, within a circle of about eight miles round S. 
Paul’s, ‘953,000 persons were without the means of parochial 
communion with the Established Church,’ ! 

The attention of Parliament was directed to the subject in 
the Speech from the Throne on January 27, 1818, and on 
March 16 Mr. Vansittart, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
moved that one million sterling, to be raised by the issue of 
Exchequer bills, should be applied to the erection of additional 
churches in the metropolis, and in other large towns in which 
the population was very greatly in excess of the church accom- 
modation provided.? A further sum of 500,000/. was granted 
in 1824, but the results were most unsatisfactory. Instead of 
providing a large number of churches in the most populous 
parishes, vast sums were laid out on a few large churches, 
such as S. Marylebone and S. Pancras, which two churches 
alone cost upwards of 150,000/. Only about one-third of the 
sittings in the churches erected out of the Parliamentary 
grants were free. The rented pews were three feet from back 
to back, and the free seats only two feet four inches. What 
wonder that the poor did not flock readily to churches in 
which they were so evidently kept at a distance ! 

Meanwhile the Society for the Enlargement and Building 
of Churches and Chapels had been established through the 
exertions of Mr. John Bowdler, Mr. Joshua Watson, Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, Mr. William Cotton, and other earnest 
men, who, after some twelve months’ laborious work, succeeded 
in the formal establishment of the Society at a meeting held 
on February 6, 1818, and ten years later the Society was in- 
corporated by Royal Charter. 

From 1818 to 1882 the Society raised and expended 
898,308/, and 7,117 grants were made to churches, aiding to 
provide for 1,727,870 additional worshippers. A very large 
proportion, however, of the sums thus granted were for addi- 


1 The Church in Danger, by Richard Yates, B.D., pp. 49, 75, 77- 
? Hansard, xxxvii. 1117. 
z2 
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3 
tional church accommodation in various parts of the country, 
and it is to the history of Bishop Blomfield’s episcopate that 
we must turn for the third and, in many respects, the most 
cheering epoch of church extension in London. In 1828, 
when Bishop Howley became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Bishop Blomfield was translated from Chester to succeed him 
as Bishop of London. His attention was soon directed to the 
very inadequate provision of churches and clergy in his diocese, 
and to the insufficiency of the efforts which had been made to 
supply this want by private individuals and public grants of 
money through the Church Building Commissioners. In April 
1836 he issued ‘Proposals for the creation of a fund to be 
applied to the building and endowment of additional churches 
in the Metropolis.’ 

The Second Report of the Church Building Commissioners 
showed that ‘in London and its suburbs there were four 
parishes with an aggregate population of 166,000, in which 
church room was provided for only 8,200, with eleven clergy- 
men ; and thirty-four parishes with a population of 1,137,000, 
and church room for 101,682.’ The Bishop proposed to raise 
funds sufficient to build and partly endow at least fifty new 
churches or chapels in the most populous districts. 

His appeal for subscriptions met with a noble response. 
His own first donation was 2,000/., two ladies anonymously 
contributed 5,000/. each, a brother and sister 3,000/. each, 
‘Commercial Prosperity’ 2,000/, Dr. Pusey and the Rev. C, P. 
Golightly 1,000/. each. At the close of 1836 over 106,000/. 
had been subscribed, and Christ Church, S. Pancras, conse- 
crated in the following year, was the first church erected by 
the aid of the ‘ Metropolis Churches Fund.’ 

In a controversy which arose as to the patronage of the 
new churches, the Bishop expressed his desire to effect an 
exchange with Brasenose College, Oxford, giving up country 
livings for benefices in the patronage of that college. Brasenose 
at that time held the patronage of eleven of the most important 
benefices in East London, of which two only, Limehouse and 
Poplar, are still in the gift of the college. There can be no 
doubt that the Bishop in this proposal was making an ex- 
change to his own disadvantage for what he considered the 
good of the Church, but it may be looked upon as an open 
question whether the change has been attended with unmixed 
good. While Brasenose College presented to these East Lon- 
don parishes, men of superior attainments were often found 
who were willing to accept them, who could look forward to 
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further preferment through the same channel if they desired 
afterwards to be relieved of their onerous charges. 

The subscriptions which had at first come in so freely 
decreased lamentably by the third year of the existence of 
the new fund, and a scheme was then proposed for creating 
local funds to awaken interest in particular districts. The 
parish of Bethnal Green derived the greatest benefit from this 
scheme. In 1839 the population of the parish was 70,000. 
When S. Matthew's Church was built, it stood in the country, 
and even in 1821 it formed, as we have seen, one of the ex- 
treme eastern boundaries of London. In the course of eighteen 
years it had become the centre of a large manufacturing 
population, including the descendants of many of the French 
refugees who had at first taken up their abode in Spitalfields, 
and there were still only two churches, one chapel belonging 
to the Society for the Conversion of the Jews, five clergymen, 
and one National school. The Committee of the Special 
Fund asked for ten churches. Mr. W. Cotton was one of the 
chief promoters of this work, and within eleven years the ten 
churches were consecrated. 

During this interval an undoubted improvement was to be 
seen in the neighbourhood. When the plan of the fund was 
first promoted, a zealous individual tried to get sixpences from 
the people to interest them in the work, and was met by the 
response that they would give him a shilling to hang the 
bishop, but would not give him a sixpence for the work ; and 
when the first stone of the first church was laid by the Lord 
Mayor, the Bishop being present, the whole party were abused 
in the most violent language, and an infuriated ox was driven 
among the school children who were assembled to sing a 
hymn. When the first stone of the tenth church was laid, 
five bishops were present, and as the procession with 6,000 
children passed through the streets they were received with 
respect and kindly feeling, and a working man was heard to 
say, ‘I will not believe anything they say against the bishops 
again ; look at those children.’ ! 

Another proof of the improvement in the neighbourhood 
is shown by the fact that in 1839, with a population of 70,000, 
the poor rates amounted to 15,000/, while in 1853, witha 
population of 90,000, they were 14,000/. Islington, S. Pancras, 
Paddington, and Westminster, had also established their local 
funds for new churches. The Rev. Thomas Dale (afterwards 
Dean of Rochester) was then vicar of S. Pancras, with a 


1 Evidence of Mr. W. Cotton before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, 1858, p. 7. 
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population of 150,000. Between 1846 and 1860 ten new 
churches were built and endowed almost entirely through his 
exertions. 

In 1854 the London Diocesan Church Building Society 
took the place of the Metropolis Churches Fund, which had 
aided, in the course of eighteen years, in the erection of 
seventy-eight churches. Bishop Blomfield’s own contributions 
to the work of church extension during his episcopate amounted 
to upwards of 18,000/, and during that period he consecrated 
nearly two hundred churches in the diocese of London. 

The views of Bishop Tait, who succeeded Bishop Blomfield 
on his resignation in 1856, were identical with those of his 
predecessor as to church extension, the parochial system, and 
house visitation. Very early in his episcopate Bishop Tait 
pleaded for the extension of the parochial system, observing 
that people became tired of the words ‘church extension’ and 
‘church accommodation,’ and other similar expressions, which 
seem to indicate merely the erection of the material fabric, 
The work of the Church was not merely to build churches, 
but also to provide houses in which the clergy and their 
families were to live, and from which they were to spread 
around them those influences for good which nothing but the 
presence of a resident clergyman and his family could secure 
among the poor.' Five years later, and with a fuller expe- 
rience of the spiritual destitution of London, Bishop Tait 
devoted a considerable portion of his charge to the necessity 
for new efforts to meet the existing deficiencies of the Church. 
He observed that every church with a thin congregation cast 
a slur upon the efforts of church-builders, and that the same 
effect was produced by a church which was not often used, 
which, on Sunday for example, in the midst of a superabundant 
population, was open only twice, or which had its doors closed 
all through the week. A great effort had been made some 
years ago to increase the number of daily church services. 
Why should not all churches be made use of during the week ? 
Why should they not be open habitually to give the poor a 
quiet place for private prayer? ? The Bishop proceeded to show 
the deplorable amount of spiritual destitution existing in the 
diocese. The census of 1861 had been recently published, 
from which it appeared that since 1851 the population of Lon- 
don had increased by 424,232. Parishes in various parts of 
London were found containing from 15,000 to 30,000 inhabi- 


1 Speech of the Bishop of London, June 8, 1857, p. 4. 
2 Charge of the Bishop of London, December 1862. 
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tants, provided with only one church and a very inadequate 
staff of clergy. 

A meeting of some of the principal owners of property in 
London was held at London House in the following spring, 
and the result was the establishment of the Bishop of London’s 
Fund. It was proposed to raise one million sterling in the 
course of ten years to meet the existing and the growing 
spiritual wants of the metropolis. At the end of ten complete 
years 467,910/. had been received. It was then determined 
that from the beginning of 1874 the fund should be continued 
as a permanent diocesan institution, and from January 1, 
1874, to October 31, 1883, the total amount received was 
226,964/. Thus in twenty years upwards of 694,000/. was 
raised by this fund ; and though the entire sum falls far short 
of the million sterling which it was originally proposed to raise 
in ten years, the promoters of the fund must have had reason 
for thankfulness as they looked back from time to time on 
what they had been allowed to accomplish. 

This work of the Bishop of London’s Fund contrasts very 
favourably with the results of the Parliamentary grants in 
1711, 1818, and 1824. We have already seen how the large 
sums expended at the beginning of the last and of the:present 
century were squandered, but it must be remembered that 
there was then no conception of a simple Gothic church which 
could be made beautiful by its proportions, and from the lines 
and curves of its pillars and arches, and the only idea of any 
alternative to the ponderous and costly structures of S. Pancras 
and S. Marylebone was the hideous chapel, such as Portland, 
Fitzroy, Percy, and Bedford chapels.' With so unattractive an 
exterior as was presented alike by church and chapel, and with 
all the interior arrangements suggesting comfort and exclu- 
siveness, it is little to be wondered at that increased church 
accommodation during this period was of no avail for the’ 
population, whose large numbers and spiritual destitution had 
been made the ground of appeal for Parliamentary assistance. 

Some improvement is to be seen in the churches erected 
during Bishop Blomfield’s episcopate ; and although the first 
church—Christ Church, Albany Street—was unpromising in 
its architecture, it has been throughout its history a centre of 
spiritual life. Among the East End churches of the same 
period there is a great varicty, and it is to be regretted that a 
movement which produced a simple but effective building, such 


1 Of these the first two have undergone such transformation as was 
possible, and have been consecrated ; the third is destroyed ; the fourth 
issno longer. used for Church of England services. 
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as S. Simon Zelotes, Bethnal Green, should have been respon- 
sible for S. Peter’s, Stepney, and other unsightly structures. 
The churches erected under the Bishop of London’s Fund have, 
as a general rule, shown a marked improvement on their pre- 
decessors. Upwards of 120 churches and 130 mission chapels 
have been provided with the aid of the fund, besides a consider- 
able number of churches which have been built by local funds 
and private benefactions. At the end of the first year (1863) 88 
additional clergy were employed through the aid given by the 
fund ; but in the last Report it appears that the number of 
clergy supported wholly or in part by the fund is now only 
eleven. It may, however, be observed that other funds now 
contribute largely to supply additional clergy, as the revenue 
of the London Diocesan Home Mission has increased, and the 
East London Church Fund is wholly expended on living 
agency. In a summary of the work of the fund it is stated 
that although the entire sum raised has fallen so far short of 
what was originally contemplated, the necessity for raising so 
large a sum has been in some degree diminished by the de- 
tachment from the see of London of many populous parishes, 
which now form part of the dioceses of Rochester and S. 
Albans; by the abandonment of the supply of ordinary 
curates, which was originally undertaken by the committee, 
and by relief from the onerous duty of building schools, now 
for the most part discharged by the School Board for London ; 
and that if we take into account the large sums raised locally 
to meet the grants of the fund, we shall find that much more 
than a million was raised and expended even within the ten 
years first proposed as the limit of the fund. 

Thus viewed on paper it would appear that a grand suc- 
cess has been obtained. Even then it is shown that continuous 
efforts are needed to meet the wants of the increasing growth 
of London. But can it be really said that the fund has 
answered its purpose? The Church cannot be judged by the 
number of its buildings, but by its spiritual life. Two years 
ago public attention was drawn by the Pall Mall Gazette to 
the small number of worshippers in the City churches, and it 
was argued that the majority of these churches should be 
pulled down and others built in populous districts, because of 
the scanty congregations which were found in them. No 
greater calamity could happen to East London than further 
to multiply churches on the plan which has been hitherto pur- 
sued, of planting churches in districts on the simple but falla- 
cious test of population. If a return were published of the 
congregations in the churches in East London on any Sunday 
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morning, it would be found that in proportion to the population 
of the parishes the City churches were fully attended. 

The multiplication of churches in entire disregard of the 
question whether there were congregations ready to fill them 
was not undertaken without a warning. Long since it was 
shown that the multiplication of district churches was, as a 
rule, very undesirable. In 1858 Dr. Hook (late Dean of 
Chichester) declared that ‘ by the formation of Peel districts 
we are creating an additional number of pauper benefices.’! 

In 1861 a writer in the Quarterly Review observed with 
great truth that 
‘In cases of great spiritual destitution, where there are not funds 
sufficient for all purposes, to begin by building a church is to put 
the cart before the horse. The sight of a church will not gene- 
rate the taste for devotion. In this sense there are not sermons 
in stones—at least, they speak feebly and to few ; but spread first 
a knowledge of the Gospel, and it is certain, however poor the 
district may be, cre long the church will rear its head.’ ? 


It is to be regretted that these words were not framed and 
set up in the Board Room of the Bishop of London’s Fund. 
The constant remembrance of them might have led to very 
different results. 

When this great work was first promoted, it was indeed 
suggested that it was not always well to subdivide a parish at 
first into separate and distinct parishes, and that a church 
in a poor neighbourhood, without an adequate endowment, 
and cut off from the supplies which it would receive as a 
district church in connection with its mother church, might 
be a hindrance for some time rather than a help to parochial 
work: that the mother church should be the centre of the 
parochial system, and that from it all parochial agencies 
should issue. 

In the first Report of the Fund, reference was made to 
a suggestion from the Rev. C. Girdlestone, in a letter which he 
had addressed to the Bishop of London, that the most hopeful 
means of providing for the spiritual wants of the poorer 
districts of the metropolis would be to begin by securing in 
each district a dwelling house for the clergyman and his 
family, with a room attached to it, or close at hand, in which 
simple mission services could be held, and which could 
be used for schools and Bible classes. The Committee 
quote this in the qualified form of a suggestion that this 

1 Report of Select Committee of the House of Lords. App. p. 592. 

2? Quarterly Review, xcix. 381. 

* Letter from Rev. C. Girdlestone to Bishop of London, May 3, 1863. 
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might sometimes be the first work undertaken, and that the 
Committee are desirous of making some trial of this plan. 
But there is a dangerous fascination in bricks and mortar, a 
natural desire to see the outward and visible signs of church 
extension ; and so, although much good has been accom- 
plished, which we thankfully acknowledge, there has been a 
tendency to build churches and create new parishes without 
sufficient consideration of the necessities of the case. In 
theory it seems right and proper that the House of God 
should be the first thought, and that the parsonage-house 
should wait until the church is built. Often this course has 
been followed partly through the zeal and self-denial of new 
incumbents, who have desired to postpone all personal con- 
siderations to what they believed to be the good of their 
flock. But it is precisely here that such a body as the 
Committee of the Bishop of London’s Fund ought to have 
interposed, and it is precisely here that they have failed. In 
a large majority of cases, parsonages have only followed the 
building of churches at a considerable interval of time, and it 
is difficult to overrate the hindrances and discouragements to 
work which arise from a clergyman not residing in his parish. 
In one case, moreover, so little supervision was exercised, 
that an error of judgment on the part of a former incumbent 
has inflicted on one of the poorest parishes in East London 
the grave calamity of having a parsonage-house at a distance 
of nearly a mile and a half from the church, as a house 
was actually purchased in another parish, and this not even 
an adjoining parish, because no site for a parsonage was 
immediately available in the neighbourhood of the church, 
and the incumbent has to traverse two other parishes to 
reach it. 

At the present time there are still several parishes in East 
London without parsonage-houses, while the poverty of some 
of these newly-formed parishes is a most serious hindrance to 
the work of the Church. In 1868 it was announced that 
there would no longer be any benefice with a population 
of 4,000 with an income of less than 300/. a year, except 
where a private patron should neglect to provide one half of 
the amount required to increase it ; and yet in 1884 there are 
no less than twenty-six benefices in the east and north-east of 
London (not to mention others in the dioceses of Rochester 
and S. Albans) which are in public patronage, and which are 
below 300/. Of this number seventeen benefices have popu- 
lations varying from 4,500 to 20,000, with an income of only 
200/, a year, and in three of these instances there is no par- 
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sonage-house. In some of these parishes the average Sunday 
morning congregation consists of not more than fifty adults, 
sometimes fewer; nor are the evening services really well 
attended. In many districts of East London, taking the 
average attendance on Sundays, one church would suffice 
where there are now six. There are, happily, exceptions, but 
it is very rare to see a really full church excepting’ on some 
special occasion. A favourite preacher or a harvest festival will 
often attract a large congregation in a church which is usually 
empty, but the habits of the people are against church-going ; 
not only is it not the fashion to go, but it is most decidedly 
the fashion not to go, and many of our readers have little 
idea of the amount of moral courage required in a mechanic 
or costermonger who attempts to go to church regularly. 

There are also other discouragements. We cannot be sur- 
prised that the poor do not generally goto church at the West 
End. They are indeed to be found in not a few of the free 
and open churches: but go through every district in London 
where people who are ‘in society’ live, but in many of which 
there are often poor quarters, sometimes as miserable as, and 
often far more vicious than, in East London, and if you enter 
church after church you will find the same air of exclusive- 
ness, the same comfortably cushioned seats, while the only 
provision for the poor is stamped with as great a distinction of 
class as exists between a Pulman’s car and the worst third- 
class carriage on the worst railway. As the brickmaker 
said to Mrs. Pardiggle: ‘Don’t I never mean for to go to 
church? No, I don’t never mean for to go to church. I 
shouldn’t be expected there if I did: the beadle’s too genteel 
for me.” Alas! that what Dickens wrote thirty years ago 
should still be as true—at least in some places—as it was then. 

Now, although many of the churches at the East End 
and in most of the poorest districts of London are entirely 
free, yet the atmosphere of ‘bumbledom’ is not entirely 
absent. Churchwardens and vergers have an innate love of 
keeping up appearances, and even in free churches they prefer 
to see the best-dressed people in the best seats. Some time 
ago a lady succeeded in getting together a Bible class of nearly 
one hundred men, the majority of whom were young coster- 
mongers, and on the occasion of a harvest festival’ she 
persuaded some of them to go to church. They went in good 
time, and, the church being entirely free, sat down in some 
of the front benches, when a churchwarden came and marched 
them all down to the back of the church. It is almost need- 
less to add that they came to church no more. 
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In many instances mission chapels have preceded churches, 
and have been well filled; but when the churches have taken 
their place, the congregations have dispersed, and either given 
up their attendance at public worship, or have gone to other 
places where they felt more at home than in church. Every 
empty church is a discouragement to church-going. There is 
a desolate look and a want of companionship which sends an 
occasional worshipper off to the nearest mission hall, in 
which the sensational address, even if it be not ‘ the Gospel of 
Christ,’ draws a crowd who are convinced from the mere fact 
of one another’s presence that they must be getting good. 
Wherever a mission chapel is established, it should be regarded 
not as the substitute for, but as the precursor of, a church, or 
as the training-school to educate into church-going those who 
do not go. We do not plead for mission chapels in the place 
of churches, but that churches should not be built until the 
people have been educated to use them. 

It is to be regretted that such a p!an was not more widely 
acted upon in the administration of the Bishop of London’s 
Fund, and that the work of evangelization did not in every 
case claim the first thoughts and the largest expenditure of 
the Committee. In 1867 we find that the Executive Com- 
mittee—considering, in reference to curates attached to exist- 
ing parish churches, that in accordance with their general 
scheme their efforts should be directed to breaking up large 
overgrown parishes, and promoting the creation and endow- 
ment of new districts, rather than to the maintenance of 
existing machinery—decided that no new grant should be 
made for this object, and that no vacancy should in any case 
be filled up, and that all new votes for the current year must 
be divided between sites and buildings.! 

This principle was further pursued, and to the policy thus 
inaugurated we must in a large measure ascribe the present 
condition of the Church in East London. In one remarkable 
instance a protest was actually made by eleven of the neigh- 
bouring clergy—most ‘of whom had a long and intimate 
knowledge of the locality—that a proposed church was wholly 
unnecessary ; but they were met with the reply that the 
population of the district was so many thousands, and that 
the Committee decided that a church was required! Another 
evil which arose from churches being thus thrust upon districts 
before they were prepared for them was the heavy burden laid 
upon the local clergy in raising funds; as the Committee, 
while imposing a church on a district, rarely provided the 

' Fourth Annual Report, p. 9. 
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whole amount, and, while fixing on a site often unwisely 
chosen, left to the incumbent of the new district the weary 
task of begging for funds to meet the grants which had been 
made. It was once said that the East End clergy were 
demoralized by begging—a harsh and sweeping assertion 
which contained a sad and bitter element of truth. In more 
than one instance the greater part of the time which should 
have been employed in the true work of the ministry was 
given up to writing begging letters; and while the church- 
walls were rising, the parishioners were sinking into lower 
depths of spiritual neglect. 

It is pleasant to turn from the mistakes of the past to the 
encouragement of the work of to-day. In 1879, Mr. Walsham 
How was called to undertake the spiritual superintendence of 
the eastern portion of the enormous diocese of London as the 
Suffragan-Bishop of Bedford. It may truly be said that the 
Bishop of Bedford has put new life into the Church in East 
London, and this notwithstanding the facts which we have 
adduced as to its present urgent needs. No human instru- 
mentality can quickly supply the deficiencies and remedy the 
mistakes of many years, but an organization has been set on 
foot which bids fair to accomplish much that has been 
wanting. 

It remains for us to sketch briefly what is being done, and 
to venture to suggest some directions in which the present 
work should be extended. In an address issued a few 
months after his appointment, the Bishop of Bedford pointed 
out that the work to be done in East London must be 
accounted as belonging partly to the organized and established 
work of the Church, and partly to its missionary efforts; and 
at a meeting at the Mansion House on June 18, 1880, at 
which the East London Church Fund was established, he 
showed how great the struggle of the Church must be where 
there were hardly any workers of a wealthier class, and where 
those even who were religiously inclined were borne down by 
the hard struggle for daily bread. In 1880 it was found that 
on an average there was only one clergyman to 4,300 people, 
and it was determined to spend the whole amount raised for 
the East London Church Fund on living agency, first by pro- 
viding stipends for additional clergy, and then for lay agents, 
consisting of lay readers, mission women, and _ parochial 
nurses. 

About fifty missionary and assistant curates are now sup- 
ported wholly or in part by the fund, and about the same 
number of lay agents. . Two homes have been opened for the 
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reception and training of ladies as deaconesses at Hackney 
and Stepney, and a branch of the Hackney Home has been 
established at Spitalfields. A House of Refuge for Fallen 
Women has been opened at Poplar, and a training home at 
Walthamstow. The universities and public schools contribute 
in a very important degree to the work which is being done. 
Christ Church and Magdalen, Oxford ; Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Eton, Uppingham (which, indeed, took the lead), 
Marlborough, Felstead, and King’s College, London, all sup- 
port, or aid in the support of, mission districts. 

The percentage of the population has been reduced ox an 
average to 3,400 to each clergyman, and the council of the 
fund aim at reducing it to 3,000, which will even then be half 
as much again as it ought to be. It is important also to 
observe that this is the average, but there are still several 
districts which are very inadequately provided for. Wecould 
mention one parish of 20,000 with only three clergymen, 
another of 11,000 with only two, and another of 7,000 with 
only one. It will be seen, therefore, how much there is still 
to accomplish. Before any real impression can be made on 
the vast masses of population in East London, there must be 
a large accession of workers. East End congregations must 
for the most part be built up one by one, and there must be a 
sufficient number of clergy to deal more individually with the 
souls committed to their charge. Nothing is more striking 
in the Acts of the Apostles, as well as in the ministry of our 
Lord, than that it has seemed good to the Holy Spirit to 
record not only that large multitudes came to hear Christ, or 
that thousands were converted by the preaching of S. Peter, 
but that our Saviour taught Nicodemus and Nathaniel, Zac- 
cheus and Simon, individually, and that the Apostles pursued 
the same course with their converts. The London clergy in 
large parishes are overburdened with business, from a great 
part of which they might be relieved. One of the hardest- 
working of their number said lately, ‘ Half my time is taken 
up in attending committees, and the other half in answering 
letters. And this burden presses still more heavily on the 
clergy in poor districts where there are very few, if any, 
educated laymen who are able to relieve them. 

Proposals have lately been discussed for the extension of 
the Diaconate and for the revival of the minor orders of the 
Church ; and besides the large field which is open to laymen 
who possess the requisite gifts, and who are duly qualified for 
evangelistic work, how usefully might many laymen who are 
trained in habits of business be employed in keeping accounts 
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and writing letters, making up returns and copying papers, all 
necessary parts of parochial organization which’ now often 
occupy a considerable part of a clergyman’s time, and inter- 
fere with the more important work of parochial visitation, or 
rob him of the few hours which he would thankfully give to 
study and private devotion. 

With the multiplication of clergy there would be neces- 
sarily a large increase of mission rooms or school chapels, with 
services suited to the needs of a population utterly unacquainted 
with and unable to appreciate the Prayer Book, but all tending 
to fit them for its use. The Bishop of Manchester lately said 
with great truth, that ‘ the fact that people had to find their way 
about the Prayer Book was a very serious impediment’! to 
church attendance, and a working man gave as the reason why 
his class did not go to church, ‘ Don’t know my way about the 
book.’ No doubt it would be well that instruction in the use 
of the Prayer Book should form part of the teaching in Sunday 
schools, but it must be remembered that in the poorest districts 
of London we have to deal with the accumulation of the 
Church’s neglect, and that ‘to preach the Gospel to the poor,’ 
it must be presented to them in such wise that they can under- 
stand it. 

And here we would again observe that it is not forgotten 
that there are many parishes in other parts of the Metropolis 
where as great poverty, as great ignorance, and often more 
vice, may be found. As the Bishop of London has said, ‘ there 
are other parts of London, in Soho, S. Giles’s, in Westminster, 
Chelsea, and Marylebone, as poor, but at the East End the 
poor are massed together and unrelieved by richer neighbours.’ * 
The overcrowding of the dwellings of the poor not only causes 
their moral degradation, but it is a serious hindrance to the 
work of the Church, especially where churches occupy the 
place of mission rooms. As a rule, even where the poor are 
inclined to go to church, they will not go without tidy clothes. 
How are a man and his wife, with seven children, living in one 
room, and earning a pound a week, out of which four shillings 
is paid for rent, to clothe themselves tidily ? how, at least, are 
they to procure those Sunday clothes which they consider 
indispensable if they go to church? And so they don’t go. 
Many have no thought of going ; and even those who perhaps 
went in their younger days fall in with the fashion of their 
neighbours, and never enter a church door. This overcrowd- 
ing again is a hindrance to the visits of theclergy. They gain 


1 Speech in Convocation, July 1884. 
2 Speech at the Mansion House, June 18, 1880. 
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admittance in time of sickness, but at other times a very large 
number of the poor would rather they did not come. There 
is no place for them to sit down, the man is out at work, and 
the woman is doing her own in the one room, with children on 
the floor, and little space to move about. And too often the 
difficulties prove too strong for the overworked parish priest, 
with his hard life and his scanty means, and he acquiesces in 
what seems to be inevitable, and he accepts a condition which 
he seems powerless to remedy. 

Therefore, besides more clergy, and besides the funds requi- 
site for their support, more workers are required, both men and 
women. Ifthe clergy are to get at the people, the way must 
be paved for them by the visits of district visitors, of sisters, 
deaconesses, or mission women. There ought not to be even 
in this overgrown London one person who could say, as 
thousands might say now, ‘No man cared for my soul.’ The 
West of London is not now wholly unmindful of the East ; 
and it is even heard occasionally as a complaint from the 
poorer districts of the West and of Mid-London, that ‘it has 
become the fashion to go to the East End, and that those 
nearer home are neglected. But workers for East London 
must come chiefly from outside it, as there are so few within 
it; and they must come not to patronize or to gain a new 
experience, but to speak and minister in their Master’s Name 
and for His sake to those who are His brethren. 

Nothing will give such hope of success as personal service. 
No man, no lady, in London, into whose heart God puts the 
desire to serve Him in His poor, need wait for work in these 
days. But besides personal service, there is the most urgent 
need of money. There is not a poor parish in London in 
which whatever good is being done might not be much better 
done and more largely done if there were but the means to do 
it. And this is especially true of the Church in East London. 

First, as to the existing churches. Whether our readers 
agree with us or not as to the mistakes which have been made, 
it is too late to retrace our steps as to the new parishes which 
have been already formed, and the only right course is to 
render them as efficient as possible. If an empty church dis- 
courages church-going, a dilapidated church has an equally 
deterrent effect. The Bishop of London’s Fund builds churches, 
the East London Church Fund supplies clergy, but how are 
churches to be repaired, and how are church expenses to be 
met? The question is a very grave one, and, as regards the 
first part of it, will very soon call loudly for an answer. 

The only existing provision for the sustentation of the fabric 
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of many churches is the Special Church Repair Fund of the 
Bishop of London’s Fund. The whole income of this special 
fund in 1883 was only 106/. 11s., and the entire amount of 
grants from 1879 to 1883 was 690/. It is therefore evident 
that this provision is hardly to be taken into account. Church- 
rates no longer exist, and the majority of the East End parishes 
cannot raise the money required for the sustentation of the 
mere fabric of their churches. Those which have been built 
for some years, like the Bethnal Green churches, already show 
signs of decay; and even of those which have sprung up in 
later years there are many which are in sad need of renovation. 
In one district church, last year, the roof was repaired by the 
aid of a small grant from the Special Church Repair Fund 
together with a sum raised with great difficulty by the incum- 
bent ; but the expenditure was so inadequate, and so much 
more should have been done, that when heavy rain fell a few 
months afterwards it came into the church in torrents, and 
the incumbent was in despair, not knowing whither to turn for 
help to make the building water-tight. Unless some altera- 
tion is made in the administration of the Bishop of London’s 
Fund, and the sustentation of churches is made a part of its 
regular programme, it will be found in a few years that some 
of the churches which it has called into existence, or which 
were built by the efforts of a former generation, are unfit for 
use. It is a very old adage that ‘a stitch in time saves nine ;’ 
and it would be true wisdom to depart from a scheme which 
has not fully answered its purpose, in time to render assistance 
before it becomes more cestly to do so. 

In many of these churches there is difficulty in providing 
for the necessary church expenses. If services are to be made 
bright and attractive, as we are often told, not only pains but 
money must be spent. We do not here enter into the ques- 
tion of whether choral services are or are not best adapted to 
the spiritual wants of such parishes, but if they exist, they 
should be as good (not as elaborate) as they can be made, and, 
even with the simplest services, it is generally necessary to 
provide for the salary of an organist and a verger, and for the 
proper cleaning, lighting, and warming of a church. 

Nor is more money needed only for the sustentation of 
churches. This is an object which deserves the immediate and 
careful attention of the Executive Committee of the Bishop 
of London’s Fund ; but there are other needs which will be 
better met by private benefactions, or by some new fund to be 
created for the purpose. Direct relief to the poor is very 
strongly deprecated by some of the most ardent workers in 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVIII. AA 
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East London, and no doubt anything which tends to pau- 
perize the working classes and render them less self-dependent 
may be really harmful (though relief to the sick and aged is 
always a necessity). But it need not pauperize them to pro- 
vide créches, where the mothers can leave their little ones 
while they are at work, or mothers’ meetings, at which the 
clergyman and his wife and daughters and district visitors may 
come to know the women of the parish and make friends with 
them, quite apart from any other useful results which may 
accrue from such meetings; it need not pauperize the elder 
girls to have their classes and recreation meetings, or the boys 
to have their club-room and gymnasium, from which as they 
grow up they may pass into their parish club-room where 
they may read the papers and smoke their pipes and talk 
politics with the parson and the curate and the lay helpers 
who drop in from the West End to help to entertain them. 
And all these various agencies may be distinctly connected 
with the church ; and religious classes for each sex, and suited 
to the different ages, may be held, where all will be welcomed, 
but where none are forced to attend ; and all these organiza- 
tions help gradually to fill the mission room, and the mission 
room is made a preparation for confirmation and the full 
privileges of the Church. But these things cost money. 
Personal service is best, and money without it is worthless. 
Some can give one, some can give the other, but both must 
be had. At present the help given from the West End to the 
East is most unevenly distributed. As a whole it is very 
inadequate, but some parishes are made comparatively rich, 
while others are literally left to starve. We have had before 
us the accounts of two parishes, one of 10,000 inhabitants, 
and the other of 7,000. The sums received and expended in 
these two parishes on such organizations as we have mentioned 
amount in round numbers to 170/. for the largest parish, and 
to 3,000/. for the second. If the results are in any way to be 
tested by church attendance, they would show that the parish 
with the largest expenditure, and which has been known for 
years for its admirable work, is one of the few whose churches 
ever have a large congregation of poor, while the parish which 
is so miserably supported has one of the smallest congrega- 
tions. It must be expressly understood that no lavish expen- 
diture whatever is advocated, nor is the wisdom questioned of 
any of the channels by which it is sought to benefit those for 
whom this money is subscribed ; but it is well to look facts 
boldly in the face, and to recognize the truth that wherever the 
work of the Church is successfully carried on, it involves neces- 
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sarily an expenditure for which libetal provision must be 
made. 

Nor must it be supposed that in the parishes in which church 
expenses are now so ill provided for the clergy are less earnest, 
or less deserving of support, than in the more fortunate cases 
which have been mentioned. The difference often arises from 
one clergyman being better known than another, from having 
more wealthy friends, from receiving regular support from 
some West End parish, sometimes from one incumbent being 
less scrupulous in asking for help than another, or from 
advertising and pushing his work. It is not always the man 
that is most talked about who does the best work, and there 
are districts in which real earnest work is being done under 
the most serious disadvantage of being constantly checked 
by the want of means. 

After more than twenty years the Executive Committee 
of the Bishop of London’s Fund have again turned their 
attention to the proposal of Archbishop Tait,! that every 
wealthy congregation at the West End should provide for the 
wants of some poorer district. Nothing would be better, if it 
were efficiently carried out, but past experience has shown that 
unless such an effort is vigorously conducted and systematized 
it ends in a very partial kind of success. 

Money appears to be easily forthcoming for what are 
called undenominational missions, and it would be well if 
those who supply it, including in their number many so-called 
Churchmen, realized a little more the results which have 
followed. Mission halls have been opened in which a vague, 
colourless, unscriptural Christianity is preached, and as these 
halls have filled to hear emotional and exciting addresses, 
many of the neighbouring churches and chapels have been 
gradually emptied, as the unstable and least earnest Church 
people, and a considerable number of Nonconformists, have 
been drawn away from the more sober ministrations to which 
they had been previously accustomed. It is remarkable that 
nearly all the Bethnal Green churches, for example, were at one 
time well filled, while now many of them are nearly empty ; 
and not only so, but many of the chapels have shared the same 
fate. This has been caused partly by the undue multiplica- 
tion of churches, but very largely by the undenominational 
mission halls which have not reached the class for which they 
were intended to any appreciable extent, but have gathered 


1 Speech at meeting of the London Diocesan Church Building Society, 
June 8,1857. 
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together those with ‘itching ears,’ who always run to hear 
any new thing. 

We conclude with insisting once more on the necessity 
for more generous pecuniary help to the Home Missions of 
the Metropolis. The annual income of the Bishop of London’s 
Fund is only about 20,000/, that of the East London Church 
Fund is about 8,0o00/. Surely Churchmen in England in 
general, and in London in particular, are called to much 
larger efforts than these. 


ArT. V.—BREWER’S REIGN OF HENRY VIIL 


1. The Reign of Henry VIII., from his Accession to the Death 
of Wolsey. Reviewed and illustrated from Original 
Documents. By the late J. S. BREWER, M.A. Edited by 
JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office. In two 
volumes, with portrait. (London, 1884.) 

2. Anne Boleyn. A Chapter of English History, 1527-1536. 
By PAUL FRIEDMANN. In two volumes. (London, 

1884.) 


+ THE history of England,’ it has been said, ‘has yet to be 
written, but there are some periods of that history which 
have to be wxwritten and rewritten if we are ever to arrive 
at the truth. Probably no century has occupied so-called 
historians more, and with less permanent results, than the 
century of the Reformation. Ignorance and traditional inter- 
pretations of traditional facts have combined with violent 
prejudice and uncritical partisanship to obscure the facts, or 
to give a false colouring to facts which cannot be denied. 
To write, therefore, the much-needed history of the Reforma- 
tion, far more of critical and destructive power must be brought 
to bear than has hitherto been thought necessary. Apart 
from the @ priori theorizings of certain living writers, whose 
noble indifference to the facts almost justifies Canon Kingsley’s 
words that history is so overlaid with lies that we can make 
nothing of it, there is an enormous amount of early evidence 
which the truth-loving historian must discredit and discard, 
though it comes to us with the zmprimatur of Polydore Vergil, 
Hall, Foxe, Burnet, and Strype. And in this destructive 
work it is not enough to trace the filiation of different writers 
to their common parentage, and to show that the authority 
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on which they depend was biassed and untrustworthy. This 
in itself is hard enough, especially when the malignity of the 
authorities, commonly accepted, gives to their statements an 
appearance of independence, if not of truthfulness. But we 
must be able to appeal to some trustworthy source of informa- 
tion, something which is above the petty animosity of personal 
spite. We must, in short, have a final court of appeal, by 
which we may test the utterances of ancient animus and 
modern theorizing. 

Such a court of appeal, for the first half of the reign of 
Henry VIII., Mr. Brewer has given us. And it is certainly 
not too much to say, that, in the light of this work, the Re- 
formation and the great actors in it assume a new character. 
The two volumes which Mr. Gairdner has now given to the 
world are a reprint of the invaluable prefaces which Mr. 
Brewer prefixed to the successive volumes of the State 
Papers.' Well known and valued at their true worth by 
students, these huge quartos were practically out of the reach 
of ordinary persons ; nor would any casual visitor to a library 
have dreamed that under the unattractive title of Letters and 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, there lay concealed a continuous 
history of Wolsey’s administration, in a form which was not 
only readable, but fascinating in the highest degree. 

Little idea of Mr. Brewer’s work can, however, be gained 
merely by the reading of these volumes, containing though 
they do more than a thousand closely printed pages. For 
they are the mature result of years of unwearying effort. It 
may, however, help the general reader to gain some notion of 
what Mr. Brewer has done, to know that, in the four volumes 
of State Papers which he lived to publish, we have more than 
twenty thousand letters, dealing with the most intricate political 
complications of an age in which political intrigue had been 
reduced to a science, some of them being written in cipher 
to which there was no key, many undated or misdated, 
numbers mutilated by damp or mildew and the ravages of 
rats and mice. In an interesting article contributed to the 
Quarterly Review for April 1871 Mr. Brewer gives a sketch 
of the history of these documents, till they were safely lodged 
in the new Record Office. As early as the reign of Charles IT, 
Prynne, who had been appointed Keeper of his Majesty’s 
Records, tells how he tried to rescue the documents ‘ which 


1 There is a curious survival of the older arrangement in vol. i. p. 261, 
which has apparently escaped the editors notice. The words ‘this 
volume’ (z.¢. vol. ii. of the old arrangement) refer only to chaps. iii.—ix. in 
vol, i. of this edition. 
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had for many years lain bound together in a confused chaos, 
under corroding, putrefying cobwebs, dust, and filth, in the 
darkest corner of Czsar’s Chapel in the White Tower.” He 
employed, he says, ‘many soldiers and women to remove and 
cleanse them from their filthiness, who, soon growing weary 
of this tedious work, left them almost as foul as they found 
them.’ In ‘raking up this dunghill’ Prynne found ‘many rare, 
ancient, precious pearls and golden records ;’ yet when, less 
than a century afterwards, reference had to be made to certain 
documents of the age of Charles I., nothing at all was known 
of them, till a venerable clerk was discovered, who had a dim 
recollection that he had heard, in his youth, of the existence 
of some old books in the room near the gateway of White- 
hall, and suggested a search, which, after many adventures 
with decayed staircases, locksmiths, flocks of pigeons, and 
accumulations of filth, proved eventually to be successful. 
Three-quarters of a century later, in 1836, a committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to investigate the present 
state of the records of the United Kingdom, and produced a 
Blue Book of 946 pages, in which it is stated in evidence that 
some of the public muniments were 


‘in a state of inseparable adhesion to the stone walls ; there were 
numerous fragments which had only just escaped entire consumption 
by vermin, and many were in the last stage of putrefaction. Decay 
and damp had rendered a large quantity so fragile as hardly to admit 
of being touched ; others, particularly those in the form of rolls, 
were so coagulated together that they could not be uncoiled. Six 
or seven perfect skeletons of rats were found embedded, and bones 
of these vermin were generally distributed throughout the mass.’ ! 


Even when the Record Office was built and the documents 
from their various repositories were transferred to it, this huge 
mass of invaluable material was almost useless from the want 
of proper catalogues and indexes, It is to the late Lord 
Romilly that we owe the Calendars of State Papers, of which 
more than a hundred volumes have already appeared. In 1855 
he obtained from the Lords of the Treasury leave to employ 
qualified persons in the work, and it is from this time that 
Mr. Brewer’s labours begin. The entire correspondence of 
the reign of Henry VIII. was put into his charge, with the fol- 
lowing result. In 1862 his first volume appeared, with the 
correspondence of the years 1509-14 and a preface of 122 
pages. The second volume, in two parts, each of which is 
itself a volume, appeared in 1864, and carried on the history 


1 Report, p. 427, quoted by Brewer. 
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to the year 1518. Three years later the third volume, again 
in two parts, appeared ; and the fourth volume, in three parts 
and with a separate introduction of nearly 700 pages, com- 
pleted the history to the death of Wolsey. 

Few can appreciate, except those who, like Mr. Gairdner, 
have taken part in the work, the amount of labour implied in 
this. The aggregation of materials in one office was but the 
first step in the process. A far more difficult task remained. 
Many documents had been abstracted by Sir Robert Cotton 
for his library in the British Museum ; others had been carried 
to the Chapter House at Westminster, to the Rolls House and 
the State Paper Office ; and when from these last places the 
documents were brought together, there seemed no possibility 
of restoring the broken series to its original order. There was, 
of course, no catalogue of the whole. The catalogues of de- 
tached parts, made at different places by different men, were 
constructed on different principles. Not only parts of the 
same correspondence, but even fragments of the same letter, 
had found their way to different offices, and were catalogued 
(if catalogued at all) according to the arrangement which was 
adopted in the place where they were. And here Mr. Brewer 
must speak for himself as to the method which he so suc- 
cessfully employed. 


‘A return to the primitive arrangement of the papers, however 
desirable, was altogether impossible, for no memoranda had been 
kept of these changes (of place, arrangement, &c.) To have cata- 
logued the papers as they stood was scarcely more possible. Nothing 
remained except to bring the different series together and patiently 
proceed de novo to arrange the whole in uniform chronological order. 
The task was extremely difficult and fatiguing. The labour was in- 
creased by the dispersion of the papers, the variety of experiments to 
which they had been subjected at different intervals, and the total 
obliteration of all traces of their original sequence. The letters are 
seldom dated; their dates had to be determined by internal 
evidence. . . . To the difficulty arising from a general absence of 
dates in papers of this early period must be added the uncertainty in 
the different modes of calculation adopted by different nations. Some 
States followed the Roman, some the old style. Some commenced 
the year on Christmas Day, some at the variable feast of Easter. In 
some instances the same wiiter followed no rule, but wavered between 
two styles, like the Emperor Maximilian ; some adopted the style of 
the place where they chanced to be staying, or of the correspondent 
to whom their letters were addressed. This uncertainty in the 
chronology of the times involved the necessity of numerous researches 
among the Privy Seals, patent rolls, and other muniments at the 
Record Office. It was indispensable to arrive at some certain data 
for determining the shifting dates of uncertain papers. At last, by 
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one method or another, and finally by comparing the entire series of 
despatches of this or that ambassador, wherever such a comparison 
could be made, the date of each separate document was determined 
with tolerable exactness. Step by step the whole series emerged 
from confusion.’ ! 


It is impossible fairly to assess the value of Mr. Brewer's 
results, without some knowledge of the laborious methods by 
which he arrived at them. It was only after all the documents 
had been chronologically arranged, their date and authorship 
determined, and the letters printed, entire or in summary, that 
Mr. Brewer sat down to write his prefaces. Even then he 
undervalued the work he was about to do. ‘It is not my 
business,’ he says, ‘to write history, but to show the bearings 
of these new materials upon history.’? And yet no one who 
reads these volumes—certainly no one who attempts to utilize 
for himself the materials which Dr. Brewer has provided—will 
hesitate to allow that ordinary criticism is here impossible. 
If ever there was a case in which dvamrddeuxto. pacers are to 
be received with reverence, it is when, as here, they are the 
utterance of one, whose great experience in such matters has 
become an instinct, and whose intuitive judgments on doubt- 
ful questions of sixteenth-century politics are the expression 
of that fine tact which is the product of laborious and con- 
scientious work. 

It was not likely that the new materials which Dr. Brewer's 
work placed at the disposal of students should lie long unused, 
or that, when used, they should be used only by those who 
took the same view of the Reformation as he did. Roman as 
well as Anglican writers appeal to the State Papers, as con- 
firming their own view. Canon Dixon’s elaborate volumes 
are balanced by the brilliant, if somewhat one-sided, studies 
of Mr. Hubert Burke. Even Dr. Nicholas Sanders and his 
continuator, Mr. Rishton, find themselves re-edited with an 
elaborate preface and foot-notes which bristle with references 
to the Calendars of the State Papers. Documents ‘ indiffer- 
ently minister justice,’ and it is no wonder that representatives 
of opposing views take them, like the Articles, ‘to be for them.’ 
There is, however, one view of the Reformation which, in the 
face of Mr. Brewer’s researches, seems to have become no 
longer tenable, at least for members of the English Church— 
the view, namely, that the Reformation represents a kind of 
spiritual archibiosis, when from the dead matter of Roman 
Catholicism was evolved the pure spiritual life of the Pro- 


? Brewer’s preface to vol. i. State Papers, pp. ix—x. 
+ Quoted in Gairdner’s Report, p. 1. 
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testant faith. Some writers from this point of view have indeed 
doubted the archibiosis, and prefer to believe that the new life 
which manifested itself in England was not indeed brought by 
some wandering aerolite from another world, but introduced 
into the country with the contraband goods of German Pro- 
testantism. To say that such a theory is inconsistent with 
Mr. Brewer’s view is to speak of matter of fact as if it were 
matter of opinion ; for it is impossible to read the documents 
of the reign of Henry VIII. without being struck by the 
unique character of the English Reformation. No one, with 
competent knowledge of the pre-Reformation Church, could 
help being amused at the view, which before now has found 
defenders, that the Church of England dates its existence from 
the Divorce. The view is fortunately as unhistorical as to 
Churchmen it is offensive, and the publication of the State 
Papers will have done much to render it untenable. It is 
indeed a remarkable fact that the Hibbert lecturer of last 
year, speaking of the English Reformation, declares it to 
be ‘both in its method and in its result a thing by itself, 
taking its place in no historical succession and altogether 
refusing to be classified.’!_ And when he comes to ask why 
this is so, and what it is which differentiates the English 
Reformation, his answer is that it is ‘the continuity of the 
Anglican Church? 


‘ There is no point,’ he says, ‘at which it can be said, Here the 
old Church ends; here the new begins. ... It is an obvious 
historical fact that Parker was the successor of Augustine, just as 
clearly as Lanfranc and Becket. Warham, Cranmer, Pole, Parker— 
there is no break in the line, though the first and third are claimed as 
Catholic, the second and fourth as Protestant. . .. The Church 
may be Protestant now, as it undoubtedly was Catholic once, but it 
is impossible to fix the point at which the transition was legally and 
publicly made.’ 


But it is essential to the ultra-Protestant as to the Roman 
view that there should be such a break in the spiritual history 
of England, whether it date from the divorce, or the assertion 
of the Royal Supremacy, or the influx of Puritan opinions in 
the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that those Churchmen who take the Puritan view of 
the Reformation have felt little called upon to make use of 
Mr. Brewer’s materials. They go on repeating the misstate- 
ments of Hall and Foxe and Burnet and Strype ; they still 
find the forerunners of the Reformers in the heretics of earlier 


1 Beard’s Hibbert Lectures, p. 300. 2 Tbid. p. 311. 
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ages, and their most logical successors in the Protestant sects 
of to-day. Such a view, however appropriate and natural to 
a Nonconformist, is strangely inconvenient for those who, in 
any sense, profess and call themselves Churchmen. 

The break in the history of England, which some people 
put down to the Reformation, dates from the death of 
Henry VII. That there was such a break it is impossible to 
deny, and the documents bear unmistakable witness to it. 
It was only natural that the change should be reflected in the 
religious life of the nation, and perhaps it is not strange that 
those who interpret English Church history in the light of 
Continental Protestantism should mistake the effect for the 
cause. ‘The Middle Ages,’ says Mr. Brewer, ‘came to a close 
in England with the death of Henry VII.’ Feudalism was 
dying. The old nobility had been destroyed in the civil wars. 
A few, like the Duke of Norfolk, survived as connecting links 
between Tudor and Plantagenet England. But the future of 
the country was in the hands of a new nobility, just rising 
into prominence, men who were servants of the Crown, raised 
from a lower level in return for personal services rendered to 
the King. Under such conditions it is obvious a new era was 
at hand. The system of checks, for which the English Con- 
stitution is remarkable, was for the moment out of gear. The 
new nobility, instead of seeking to limit and restrain the 
absolute authority of the Crown, as their predecessors had 
done, saw in its extension an increase of their own greatness ; 
and Parliament, so far from being the expression of the will 
of the people, existed only for registering the wishes of the 
sovereign ; the fancied freedom and independence of the Re- 
formation Parliament being a fiction of historians. Everything 
thus tended to throw all the power into the hands of the 
King. He was the one refuge from the evils of civil war and 
a disputed succession. If we except the still smouldering 
elements of disaffection in the North, the King had become 
‘the poise and centre of the nation.’ His was the strong hand 
which alone was able to hold in equilibrium the opposing 
factions of the day. The Royal Supremacy was no longer a 
tradition or a theory ; it wasa fact. . 

But this was not all. The internal troubles of England 
had caused her to drop out of Continental politics. She 
ranked only as a third- or fourth-rate Power. Henry VII. had 
indolently acquiesced, and the league of Cambray recognized 
the virtual exclusion of England from the great Powers of 
Europe. She was only ‘a wealthy parvenu in the great family 
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of nations.’' But, with a new king, men’s eyes and thoughts 
began to turn to’ foreign affairs, and Henry was admirably 
fitted to be the national ideal. ‘Had he lived in a more 
poetic age,’ says Mr. Brewer, ‘and died before the divorce, 
he might, without any great effort of imagination, have stood 
for the hero of an epic poem.’? Unsurpassed in the tourna- 
ment, a match for the tallest archers in his guard, in stature 
and in muscular strength without a rival, he was no less pre- 
eminent in the accomplishments of the day. He spoke French, 
Italian, and Spanish, could write Latin, was passionately 
fond of music, and though devoted, as it seemed, to mum- 
meries and masquerades and the gorgeous pageantry for which 
his court became famous, he was yet regular and business- 
like, reading and noting despatches, signing warrants, letters, 
&c., only after careful perusal. Such a view is difficult to 
reconcile with the popular account of the easygoing, pleasure- 
loving monarch, anxious only to spend the wealth which his 
father had so laboriously amassed. The concreteness and 
reality of a history, drawn directly from the letters of con- 
temporaries, is nowhere better seen than in the descriptions of 
the young monarch. In our century, newspapers form no in- 
considerable item in political history. A modern ambassador 
does not fill his despatches with descriptions of the personal 
attractions of a newly crowned king. Three centuries ago it 
was different, and it is to the secret memoir of the Venetian 
ambassador Giustinian that we owe the following descrip- 
tion of Henry VIII. : ’— 


‘His Majesty is twenty-nine years old and extremely handsome. 
Nature could not have done more for him. He is much handsomer 
than any other sovereign in Christendom, a great deal handsomer 
than the King of France ; very fair, and his whole frame admirably 
proportioned. On hearing that Francis I. wore a beard, he allowed 
his own to grow, and, as it is reddish, he has now got a beard that 
looks like gold. He is very accomplished, a good musician ; com- 
poses well; is a capital horseman, a fine jouster; speaks good 
French, Latin, and Spanish ; is very religious ; hears three masses 
daily when he hunts, and sometimes five on other days. He hears 
the Office every day in the Queen’s chamber—that is to say, vesper 
and compline. He is very fond of hunting, and never takes his 
diversion without tiring eight or ten horses, which he causes to be 
stationed beforehand along the line of country he means to take ; 
and when one is tired he mounts another, and before he gets home 
they are all exhausted. He is extremely fond of tennis, at which 
game it is the prettiest thing in the world to see him play, his fair 
skin glowing through a shirt of the finest texture.’ 





1 Brewer, i. p. 2. 2h pod. 3 Giust. Desf. ii. 312, ap. Brewer. 
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Even as late as the year 1530, when the King was nearly 
forty, and age and indulgence had begun to leave their marks 
upon him, Lodovico Falier writes— 


‘Inthis Eighth Henry God has combined such corporeal and intel- 
lectual beauty as not merely to surprise but astound all men. ... 
His face is angelic rather than handsome ; his head imperial and 
bold ; and he wears a beard, contrary to English custom. Who 
would not be amazed when contemplating such singular beauty of 
person coupled with such bold address, adapting itself with the 
greatest ease to every manly exercise ?’! 


To another Venetian, Pasqualigo, writing in 1515, we owe 
the description of Henry at a solemn reception. 


‘He wore a cap of crimson velvet, in the French fashion, and the 
brim was looped up all round with lacets and gold-enamelled tags. 
His doublet was in the Swiss fashion, striped alternately with white 
and crimson satin, and his hose were scarlet, and all slashed from the 
knee upwards. Very close round his neck he had a gold collar, from 
which there hung a rough-cut diamond the size of the largest walnut 
I ever saw, and to this was suspended a most beautiful and very 
large round pearl. His mantle was of purple velvet lined with 
white satin ; the sleeves open, with a train more than four Venetian 
yards long. His mantle was girt in front like a gown with a thick 
gold cord, from which there hung large golden acorns like those 
suspended from a cardinal’s hat. Over the mantle was a very hand- 
some gold collar, with a pendant S. George entirely of diamonds. 
Beneath the mantle he wore a pouch of cloth of g gold, which covered 
a dagger ; and his fingers were one mass of jewelled rings.’ ? 


Such was the new King of England, all the more dazzling 
when contrasted with the other sovereigns of Europe at the 
time of his accession, the prematurely old and gouty Louis, 
the bankrupt Maximilian, and the timid and niggardly 
Ferdinand. Yet the first attempt of England to assert itself 
among European nations resulted in the ignominious failure 
of the invasion of Guienne. This was in 1512, and ‘from that 
year dates the greatness of Thomas Wolsey. It was he who 
was the moving spirit in the expedition of 1513, noted for the 
heroic death of Admiral Howard and the subsequent sur- 
render of Terouenne and Tournay; while at home, under 
Queen Katharine, Lord Surrey was conducting the war which 
ended with Flodden Field. The rapid success of England as 
a military Power had remarkable results. It frightened Fer- 
dinand into treacherous negotiations with France, while 
France became anxious for an alliance with England. The 


? Brown’s len. Cal. iv. p. 293. * Brewer, i. 10. 
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rupture that ensued between Henry and Ferdinand, and the 
timely death of the French Queen, led to the negotiations for 
a marriage between Louis XII. and Mary Tudor. She had 
been betrothed to Prince Charles, on condition that he should 
marry her when he was fourteen years of age; but the 
dilatoriness of his governor, Maximilian, gave England an 
excuse for an open repudiation of the engagement, and Mary, 
in all the freshness of youth and beauty, was transferred from 
the sickly prince of fourteen to a royal roué of fifty-two—her 
only consolation being the promise that, if she married this 
time to please her brother, she might marry the next time to 
please herself. A single letter’ from Louis reveals a further 
scheme, which was only cut short by the French King’s death 
soon after. Henry and Louis were to join in expelling Ferdi- 
nand from Navarre, while Henry, by right of his wife, was to 
take to himself the kingdom of Castile. This union of the 
royal families of France and England was a stroke of states- 
manship of which England might well be proud. Worthless 
as the alliance might be in itself, it was the recognition of 
the fact that, within five years of his accession, Henry had 
taken his place in the front rank of European sovereigns. 

If we attempt to discover to whom the credit of thus 
raising England in the scale of nations is due, the answer of 
the State Papers is unhesitating. The central figure among 
the King’s councillors is Thomas Wolsey, then Dean of Lin- 
coln. It was on him and on Ruthal, Bishop of Durham, who 
‘sang treble to the Cardinal’s base,’ ? that the weight of public 
business fell. The Duke of Norfolk, of Flodden fame, was 
Wolsey’s great rival, Charles Brandon his intimate but faith- 
less friend. It seems almost a pity that Mr. Brewer's two 
volumes should not have been called a history of the public 
life of Wolsey ; for this is the central thought of the whole, 
and the wearisome complications and intricacies, through the 
mazes of which the author threads his way, are but the setting 
of the picture. Mr. Brewer makes no secret of the fact that he 
holds a brief for Wolsey, the great Cardinal to whom posterity 
has done such scant justice, being content to accept the biassed 
statements of private enmity or theological animus, But the 
strength of a chain is, after all, that of its weakest link: and 
while it is interesting to find contemporary documents bearing 
out the substantial truth of the history of William Shake- 
speare and David Hume, it is all the more surprising when 
we remember the line of succession by which these writers 


1 State Papers, i. 5637. ? Giust. Desf. i. 260. 
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were connected with Wolsey’s own time—Vergil, Hall, Foxe,! 
Burnet and Strype, Hume on the one side; Vergil and Hall, 
Holinshed, Shakespeare on the other. Of these Hall and 
Vergil are contradictory authorities, the common calumnies 
against Wolsey being due to the latter. The State Papers 
show us what Polydore Vergil’s testimony is worth. Vergil 
was factor to Hadrian, formerly Papal collector in England and 
absentee Bishop of Bath and Wells. According to the common 
story, Wolsey, on failing to receive Hadrian’s assistance in his 
efforts to attain the cardinalate, revenged himself on the deputy 
and imprisoned him in the Tower. There is not a vestige of 
producible evidence for this, but the true cause of Polydore’s 
disgrace becomes clear. He seems to have been in the habit 
of writing to his patron, Cardinal Hadrian, letters in which he 
freely criticized both the King and Wolsey as well as the 
Pope. One of these letters, being intercepted, was sent to 
the Pope, and by him sent on to Wolsey. The result, not 
unnaturally, was that Polydore was imprisoned and deprived 
of his office. From the Tower he wrote abject letters to 
Wolsey, which became ecstatic when Wolsey received the car- 
dinal’s hat. He only longed to gaze and bow in adoration, 
that his spirit might rejoice in Wolsey ‘as zn God my Saviour, 
Yet no sooner is he at liberty, and out of the Cardinal’s reach, 
than he writes the caricature ®? which has been taken for his- 
tory and embellished by successive writers.* 

A truer picture of what Wolsey really was is now 
possible. We may differ in our estimate of the value and 
ultimate success of his work as a whole, but of his tre- 
mendous power in England, and on the Continent, there is no 
room to doubt. The following description of him is given by 
Sebastian Giustinian in 1519 :4— 


1 Mr. Brewer’s opinion of Foxe is worth quoting. ‘Had Foxe, the 
martyrologist, been an honest man, his carelessness and credulity would 
have incapacitated him from being a trustworthy historian. Unfortu- 
nately he was not honest ; he tampered with the documents that came 
into his hands, and freely’ indulged in those very faults of suppression 
and equivocation for which he condemned his opponents’ (i. 52, f.n.) 

2 Brewer, i. 266. 

3 It is to the indiscriminate satire of Skelton that we probably owe 
the story of Wolsey’s ‘greasy genealogy, for which there is little or no 
evidence. Even Vergil does not notice it. On the other hand the Privy 
Seal, Feb. 21, 1510, granted to Edmund Dandy, empowers him to found 
a chantry in the southern nave of S. Lawrence, Ipswich, ‘to pray for 
the good estate of the King and the Queen, and among others for the 
souls of Robert Wolsey and Joan his wife, father and mother of ‘Thomas 
Wolsey, Dean of Lincoln’ (Brewer, i. 61). 

4 Despatches, ii. 314. 
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‘He is about forty-six years old, very handsome, learned, ex- 
tremely eloquent, of vast ability, and indefatigable. He alone trans- 
acts the same business as that which occupies all the magistracies, 
offices, and councils of Venice, both civil and criminal ; and all State 
affairs likewise are managed by him, let their nature be what it 
may. 

‘He is pensive, and has the reputation of being extremely just. 
He favours the people exceedingly, and especially the poor, hearing 
their suits and seeking to despatch them instantly. He also makes 
the lawyers plead gratis for all paupers. He is in very high repute, 
seven times more so than if he were Pope. 

‘ He is the person who rules both the King and the entire king- 
dom. On the ambassador’s first arrival in England he used to say, 
“ His Majesty will do so and so ;” subsequently he went on forgetting 
himself and commenced saying, “ We shall do so and so;” at this 
present he has reached such a pitch that he says, “ Z shall do so and 
—"* 


It was natural that jealous rivals should charge Wolsey 
with ambition, especially when his sun had set, and it was 
possible to point the moral at a vaulting ambition which 
overleaps itself. But we are concerned with Wolsey as he 
was in his greatness, before the days came in which his enthu- 
siastic loyalty, rather than any desire for self-aggrandisement, 
plunged him into the miserable divorce litigation which was 
destined to be his ruin. 


‘The bent of his genius,’ says Mr. Brewer, ‘ was exclusively poli- 
tical, but it leaned more to foreign than domestic politics. It shone 
more conspicuous in great diplomatic combinations, for which the 
earlier years of the reign furnished favourable opportunities, than in 
domestic reforms. No man understood so well the interests of this 
kingdom in its relations to foreign Powers, or pursued them with 
greater skill and boldness. The more hazardous the conjuncture the 
higher his spirit soared to meet it. His intellect expanded with the 
occasion.’? At the climax of his power ‘ he saw at his feet, what no 
Pope had for a long time seen, and no subject before or since, 
princes, kings, and emperors courting his smiles. Born to com- 
mand, infinitely superior in genius to those who addressed him, 
piercing their motives at a glance, he was lofty and impatient. But 


1 Brewer, i. 60. This is specially interesting as bearing on the 
popular story that Wolsey was guilty of writing ‘ego et Rex meus,’ which 
people have tried to explain as good Latin, but bad policy, at least for a 
servant of Henry VIII. But as a matter of fact Hall has perverted the 
real charge. In the articles against him Wolsey is charged with using 
the expression ‘the King and I,’ and is condemned for coupling himself 
with the King, ‘ using himself more like a fellow to your Highness than a 
subject.’ Hall, from whom the popular story comes, misrepresents this, 
stating as the accusation against the Cardinal that he said ‘“ I and my 
King,” as who should say that the King was his servant.’ Cf. Brewer, ii. 
402, f.n. 59, 
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there is not a trace throughout his correspondence of the ostentation 
of vulgar triumph or gratified vanity. Grave and earnest, it occa- 
sionally descends to irony, is sometimes pungent, never vainglorious, 
Ambassadors from foreign courts, when they first visit England, 
address themselves to the King and write letters to the Council. 
After a few weeks a little penetration enables them to discover by 
whose judgment and decision every great question will be eventually 
decided.’ ! 


Before, however, Wolsey attained the height of his great- 
ness, the scene of European politics had shifted. In 1515, 
the year after the cession of Tournay, Francis became King 
of France. The year after, Charles ascended the throne of 
Spain, and on the death of the ‘dilapidated Emperor’ Maxi- 
milian, three years later, was elected to succeed him. The 
future of Europe was thus placed in the hands of three young 
sovereigns, almost of the same age, whose intrigues and com- 
binations make up the political history of the next quarter of 
acentury. It is the habit with Protestant historians, in order 
to justify the action of Luther and his followers, to exaggerate 
the tyranny of the Popes. As a mere matter of history 
nothing could be more misleading. John Bunyan is much 
nearer the truth when he says of Giant Pope that 


‘ though he be yet alive, he is, by reason of age, and also of the many 
shrewd brushes that he met with in his younger days, grown so crazy 
and stiff in his joints that he can now do little more than sit in the 
cave’s mouth, grinning at pilgrims as they go by and biting his nails 
because he cannot come at them.’ 


The days of Hildebrand and Innocent III. and Boniface 
VIII. had gone, never to return. Interdicts and excom- 
munications had lost their terrors. In the sixteenth century 
emperors did not ‘go to Canossa.’ The Pope was little more 
than a makeweight in the political combinations of the day, 
often a mere shuttlecock between France and Germany, 
feebly trying to preserve a balance of power, and violating 
every engagement he had made when his ally, for the time 
being, became too strong. The spiritual factor in sixteenth- 
century politics was reduced to a minimum. 

But there was another power at work, which, however dis- 
guised in the common histories, is laid bare by the State 
Papers. It is a question which has been hotly debated be- 
tween the defenders and opponents of political economy, 
whether it is possible to ‘isolate the phenomena of wealth’ 
and treat man merely as ‘a money-getting animal.’ There is 


' Brewer, i. 57. 
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no doubt which side the State Papers take. If we except 
England, which, relatively speaking, was rich enough to take 
its own line, the policy of the leading sovereigns of Europe is 
always resolvable into considerations of /. s.d@. Whether it 
was an imperial election, or a conclave to elect a Pope, or the 
disposal of a princess in marriage, or the making or unmaking 
of an alliance, mattered not. Of course all the great sove- 
reigns were intensely orthodox, though the Catholic Monarch 
sacked Rome and imprisoned the Holy Father, and the Most 
Christian King when it suited him made an alliance with the 
Turk, and the Defender of the Faith discovered that he could 
divorce his wife without Papal consent. The warlike Julius, 
the cultured Leo, Adrian, the ‘carpet-bag Pope,’ the ill-fated 
Clement, were all regarded by the kings of Europe as abso- 
lutely supreme, when it suited them, but generally it was a 
war of intellect, in which the keenest and most unscrupulous 
won the day. 

Neither Henry nor Wolsey was wanting in the duplicity 
which then passed for diplomacy; nor was such duplicity 
inconsistent with plain English honesty in private matters. 
International relations were not supposed to admit of ideal 
morality. The view, which the author of Pkhrontisterion 
fathers on the modern utilitarian, was the commonly accepted 
one in the politics of the sixteenth century. Conscience was 
treated as if it were 


‘ Amiable in individuals, childish weakness in a nation.’ 


For the science of international politics had become like a 
game of chess, in which no one expected consideration from a 
rival, or truthfulness in the statement of motives. That 
Wolsey could hold his own in this kind of warfare is clear. 
Witness his unblushing falsehoods to the French minister 
about the death of Buckingham, and the elaborate dis- 
honesty of the Calais Conference. But the Cardinal, either 
from ‘insular inexperience of diplomatic chicanery, or from 
greater subtlety in deceit, secured for his country on more 
than one occasion a great advantage. He sometimes told 
the truth. And as Mr. Brewer remarks! in reference to the 
negotiations with Charles’s ambassadors about the liberation 
of Francis after Pavia, ‘the undisguised frankness of his 
remarks served better to deceive them than the most subtle 
artifice. Nothing could be more disconcerting. It had the 
same effect on his political rivals as a thoroughly bad move 
deliberately made by a good chess-player. Itcould only be a 
ii, 64. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XX XVIII. BB 
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cover or a blind forsome deep scheme. The Field of the Cloth 
of Gold deceived no one, least of all the Kings of France and 
England, as to the deep-seated rivalry which existed between 
them ; but it was indeed a refinement of policy to tell the 
truth, and it was an expedient rarely resorted to. On the 
other hand, Wolsey did not shrink from carrying with him, 
on his diplomatic errands, duplicate sets of commissions, the 
one set being his real instructions, the other a blind for the 
court to which he was going, all equally authoritative and 
bearing the same date.! 

England indeed, by reason of her wealth, could afford 
sometimes to despise the ordinary methods of diplomacy. 
But the gorgeous pageants began to tell upon the royal 
exchequer, and on Wolsey devolved the invidious duty of 
replenishing it. It is doubtful whether the Cardinal has ever 
received full credit for his financial work. Though his great- 
ness lay in his foreign diplomacy, it is open to men to say 
that the result was a failure. But of his domestic policy 
there can be but one opinion. He reduced to order the 
wasteful expenditure of the King’s household, reconstructed 
the Court of Chancery, wisely diverted monastic property to 
the cause of education, had schemes for redeeming, or at 
least commuting, the payment of annates, and even for bring- 
ing within limits the reckless prodigality of the King himself. 
And when money had to be provided for war with France it 
was Wolsey who determined on the remarkable method by 
which the contributions were assessed. This Parliament was 
the only one which met during Wolsey’s greatness. The 
last had been held in 1515, when Wolsey was rising into 
notice, and the next was the great Reformation Parliament of 
1529, which met after his fall. The summoning of Parliament 
in 1523 was of course for financial purposes, but it has especial 
interest for us for two reasons. It is the first of which we get 
a contemporary account in private letters, and it is the first 
occasion on which there were brought into contact Thomas 
Wolsey, Thomas More, and Thomas Cromwell. The last- 
named was at this time merchant, cloth-dyer, scrivener, 
money-lender, and attorney. The next year he is found in 
Wolsey’s service. Without attempting to follow the dis- 
cussions of this Parliament, in which the cause was as popular 
as the granting a subsidy was unpleasant, we cannot help 
noticing that the Act, as it finally passed, was ¢he first attempt 
at scientific taxation known in England. 


' Brewer, i. 419. 
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‘ After all the studies of the economists during the last two cen- 
turies we have reverted to the principles, and almost to the practice, 
of the great minister, who with no complete statistics, no means, no 
organization, such as modern financiers can abundantly command, 
struck out in the necessity of the moment, under the pressure of 
a great war, a financial scheme which has never yet been surpassed 
in the sweep and fairness of its operation or the general correctness 
of its theory.’ ! 


That such taxation would stir up ill-feeling was as certain 
as that Henry would shift the responsibility to his minister. 
No man ever knew better how to use a faithful servant as a 
scapegoat. When, two years later, it was again necessary to 
levy a war tax, Wolsey hit upon the scheme of an amicable 
loan. Hall’s account of the Cardinal’s interview with the 
Mayor and Corporation of London shows how little freewill 
was allowed to those whose privilege it was to contribute to 
the King’s needs. ‘Sirs, said the Cardinal, ‘speak not to 
break what is concluded, for some shall not pay even a tenth, 
and it were better that a few should suffer indigence than the 
King at this time should lack. Beware, therefore, and resist 
not, nor ruffle not in this case; otherwise it may fortune to 
cost some their heads.’ The highwayman’s formula, ‘ Your 
money or your life,’ has the great merit of surpassing even 
Wolsey’s speech in brevity, but it is hardly more forcible. It was 
no wonder that people ‘cursed the Cardinal.’ Yet, in this un- 
popular attempt, it was his loyalty which made him act against 
his own convictions, and when the people in many counties did 
dare to resist and ‘ruffle,’ it was he who interceded with the 
King and secured the withdrawal of the commission. In spite 
of this the Commons never forgot their grudge to the Cardinal, 
and Henry remembered only the rebuff which he had been 
compelled to accept. Wolsey’s own words, pathetic as they are, 
are a key to his character. He would not vindicate himself, 
because to do so he must inculpate the King. ‘ Every man,’ 
he says, ‘layeth the burthen from him ; I am content to take 
it on me, and to endure the fame and noise of the people, for 
my goodwill towards the King and comfort of you, my lords, 
and other the King’s councillors; but the eternal God knoweth 
all, 

It is sometimes said that the clue to Wolsey’s policy is to 
be found in his hope of the “ara, and that Charles simply 
outwitted him by promising to use his influence in the election. 
Such a charge is difficult to refute, partly because there is so 


1 Brewer, i. 493. 2 Tbid. ii. 49. 3 Hall’s Chron. p. 700. 
BB2 
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much truth in it. Wolsey’s policy was again and again 
defeated by the stolid selfishness of the Emperor, but it had 
never been merely a German policy. His object from first 
to last, or at least till the divorce drove him from his true 
position, was to keep Francis and Charles in such perfect 
equilibrium that England could at any moment turn the 
scale ; but that Wolsey trusted Charles, or believed that the 
Emperor’s influence would be used on his behalf, and for 
that reason allowed himself to be drawn away from what 
seemed to him the true English policy, has yet to be proved. 
There were two occasions on which Wolsey might have had 
thoughts of the Papacy, and on neither occasion had he any 
more real chance of it than Henry had of succeeding Maxi- 
milian as Emperor. The first occasion was on the death of 
Leo, the second on the death of Adrian. We are now able to 
sweep away the cobwebs of three centuries and a half of 
history-writing and read the true story. The most secret 
combinations of the Conclaves are now known, and Wolsey 
appears as a candidate, almost against his will, in a contest 
in which, from the first, he could have had no hope of success, 
That King Henry wished it and wrote strongly to Charles, and 
that Charles wrote back promising everything, is true enough. 
But there we part company with the usual accounts. The 
story that Wolsey was three times voted on, and had nine, 
twelve, and finally nineteen votes, is quite untrue. Wolsey 
was never voted on but omce, and then received seven votes. 
Charles never dreamt of pressing his claims, but, three days 
before the Conclave met, arranged with De Medici (afterwards 
Pope Clement VII.) through his ambassador, Don Manuel, 
that, in the event of the choice not falling on De Medici, the 
Cardinal of Tortosa should be put forward as the Imperial 
candidate. And then Charles writes to Henry,' ‘The elec- 
tion fell on a party never contemplated, and appears to have 
been rather the work of God than of man.’ This was certainly 
diplomacy, and the devoutness of the closing sentence was a 
touch of genius. 

The same kind of thing happened two years later on the 
death of Adrian. It was probably part of the late compact 
that, if De Medici voted for the Imperial candidate, the 
Emperor would favour De Medici in the next Conclave. 
Again Charles was full of promises to the King of England. 
He even wrote to his ambassador at Rome, the Duke of 
Sessa, desiring him to do all he could to secure Wolsey’s 
election. This letter arrived long after the election, and a 

1 State Papers, iii. 2024. 
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private communication of Charles, now published, explains 
the reason. He had deliberately caused the courier who 
carrica the despatch to be detained at Barcelona. 

The popular view of Wolsey’s anxiety for the triple crown 
certainly finds no confirmation in the letter he wrote to the 
King on the election of Clement, or in the contemporary 
accounts of unprejudiced ambassadors. And it is almost im- 
possible to believe that he really supposed the Emperor to 
be favouring his cause. Four years later, when the unhappy 
Clement was in captivity, and the Cardinal was about to start 
on his mission to Francis, the Imperial ambassador tried the 
bait of the Pontificate, and Wolsey’s only reply was, ‘ God 
forbid that I should be influenced by such motives. It is 
enough for me, if the Emperor really intend to replace the 
Pope and restore the Church to its former splendour.’ ? 

The last years of Wolsey’s administration are darkened 
by the divorce. His fall began long before his disgrace. It 
dates from the time when he consented to use against the 
helpless Queen, a stranger in a strange land, all the diplomatic 
arts which he had long practised in his public policy. Even 
Mr. Brewer admits that ‘it is not pleasant to have to chronicle 
the artifices, the dissimulation, the fraud, the intimidation, 
employed to hunt down a forlorn and defenceless woman.’ * 
And there is the less need for us to do so here, because the 
whole question of the divorce, and Mr. Brewer’s contribution 
to the literature of the subject, have already been thoroughly 
investigated in the pages of this Review.‘ t will, therefore, 
only be necessary to touch upon a few points. 

The victory of Pavia had overthrown Wolsey’s schemes. 
That Charles should be supreme and without a rival in Europe 
was not to be thought of, and Wolsey therefore proceeded to 
play his second card. From this point the Imperial alliance 
recedes into the background, though without any open breach, 
and France and England become more closely associated ; 
till, on April 30, 1527, a treaty was signed by which, in spite 
of the opposition of Charles, the Princess Mary was to be 
betrothed to the Duke of Orleans, Francis’s second son, at 
that time a prisoner in Spain; and in return France was to 
give an annual tribute of salt, 50,000 crowns by way of 
pension, and two millions of gold crowns to be paid by 
convenient instalments. 

It was during the visit of the French ambassador, De 
Tarbes, according to the account afterwards circulated, that 
1 See Brewer, i. 579. 2 [bid. ii. 210. * 3 bid. ii. 185 
4 Church Quarterly Review, No. VI., Jan. 1877. 
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the question of Mary’s legitimacy was first raised. Apart 
from its intrinsic improbability, the story is discredited entirely 
by what we now know of the chronology of the divorce. It 
had by this time been long a subject of secret negotiation at 
Rome. On September 13, 1526, Clerk writes to Wolsey 
about the difficulties attending ‘that blessed divorce’ (‘circa 
istud benedictum divortium’).! But nearly a year before that, 
on October 30, 1525, we get dark allusions to matters of 
correspondence between Wolsey and others which cannot be 
trusted to writing. It is not too much to assume that an 
allusion in a letter of Archbishop Warham, under date of 
April 12, 1525, to ‘this great matter of the King’s grace’? 
has reference to the proposed divorce or dissolution of marriage. 
This almost exactly tallies with Henry’s statement to Grynzus 
in 1531 that for seven years—z.c. from 1524—he had ceased 
to treat Katharine as his wife. 

The ‘royal scruples’ thus date back probably to the early 
part of the year 1525, and it is just conceivable that they 
were not suggested by any particular feeling for Anne Boleyn. 
If so, the King’s scruples of conscience might have been 
conscientious scruples at first, based upon a real doubt 
whether the want of a male heir was not a judgment of God 
on a marriage that wasno marriage. But it is worth noticing 
that Anne Boleyn returned to England from France’ in the 
early part of 1522, and in March of that year took part ina 
Court revel with ‘Mistress Parker’ (better known as the 
infamous Lady Rochford), while in the same year honours 
began to fall thick upon her father, Sir Thomas Boleyn. 
Whatever Anne may have been—and she was hardly likely 
to have received too strict notions at the Court of Francis 
and his darling sister Marguerite*—-she was probably wise 
enough *® not to surrender herself to the King’s passion, as 
others had done,® till she had secured from him a written 


1 State Papers, iv. p. 1109. Mr. Friedmann denies that there is any 
reference to Katharine’s divorce before 1527. The other allusions he 
refers to the divorce of Margaret and the Earl of Angus. 

* State Papers, iv. p. 1263. 

5 Mr. Brewer, in a foot note to ii. 171, gives an amusing specimen of 
Anne Boleyn’s proficiency in French from a letter written apparently 
from dictation and spelt phonetically. 

4 Margaret, Duchess d’Alencon, was a patron of Protestantism and 
wrote The Mirror of a Sinful Soul. She was also the author of the licen- 
tious Heptameron. 

> Henry’s seventeen love-letters to Anne would decide a good deal if 
their dates were only certain, but they are not. 

® Of Henry’s previous relations with Anne’s sister Mary it is difficult 
to speak with certainty. But the matter cannot be dismissed as the in- 
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promise to make her ‘his sole mistress, and remove all others 
from his affection,’ ! 

Probably Wolsey at first regarded Henry’s fancy for Anne 
Boleyn as merely a passing passion, and when he found that 
it could only be gratified by making Anne queen, he fell 
upon his knees and sought in vain to dissuade the King from 
it. ‘I assure you,’ he says to Kingston as he lay upon his 
death-bed at Leicester Abbey, ‘I have often kneeled before 
him in his privy chamber on my knees the space of an hour 
or two, to persuade him from his will and appetite; but I 
could never bring to pass to dissuade him therefrom.’? But 
Wolsey had not the moral strength to oppose Henry. His 
was not the stuff of which martyrs are made. In this at 
least he contrasts ill with the bold Bishop of Rochester. To 
emphasize his romantic loyalty and enthusiastic devotion to 
his master is to blind our judgment to the inherent weakness 
of character he displayed. One would gladly believe that the 
well-known words, ‘If I had served God as diligently as I 
have served the King, He would not have given me over in 
my grey hairs, implied more of self-reproach than of dis- 
appointment at the King’s ingratitude. Even when he 
opposed Henry in the divorce, it was rather from a keen 
perception of the difficulty of carrying the matter through, 
than from any real thought of the injury done to the Queen, 
and the blow that such a proceeding must inflict on the 
sanctity of marriage. There is not the slightest evidence 
that Wolsey suggested the scruples, but he certainly made 
himself the ready and unscrupulous agent of the King’s 
design, when once it was determined, and thus was not un- 
naturally regarded by the Queen as the cause of her sorrows.* 
Mr. Brewer even supposes, on the strength of a letter of 
vention of Dr. Sanders in the face of the King’s tacit admission of the 
fact (see letter from Sir Geo. Throgmorton, quoted in Brewer, ii. p. 240, 
fn.) and the extraordinary dispensation for which Henry applied, which 
was not only to dissolve his marriage with Katharine, but also to remove 
any canonical impediments arising from. affinity contracted ex z//icito 
coitu. Mr. Friedmann in his Appendix, note B, adduces evidence which 
seems to leave the matter no longer doubtful. 

1 Mr. Friedmann maintains against Mr. Brewer‘that Anne was the 
elder sister. According to his view Mary, the younger sister, who was 
married to William Carey in 1521, was Henry’s mistress in 1522, and 
hence the honour bestowed on Sir Thomas Boleyn. 

* Cavendish, p. 388. 

$ A writer in the Quarterly Review of Jan. 1877 argues in favour of 
the view that Wolsey first suggested the divorce ; but it does not seem to 
us that his authorities prove more than that he was, as he undoubtedly 


was, one of ‘ the cheife setters forth of the divorce betweene the King and 
the Queene Catharine.’ 
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Wolsey’s, that the King originally intended simply to declare 
the marriage null without any trial at all, hoping, if necessary, 
to get the dispensation of Julius declared illegal, and that it 
was Wolsey who advised delay even while promising to 
‘stick with’ the King wsque ad mortem. 

Be this as it may, the divorce litigation occupied Wolsey 
till his fall. Mr. Brewer has brought to light ‘a collusive 
suit’ which took place in May 1527, in which Wolsey and 
Warham summon the King to answer to the charge that he is 
living in sin with his brother's widow. This ingenious farce 
made Henry appear as defendant in a matter in which he 
was really plaintiff. It was conducted with the greatest 
secresy, but apparently news of it reached Katharine, and 
the whole affair fell through. But the spirit which suggested 
it reappears in the King’s constant asseverations, that he only 
wishes to be assured that his marriage is lawful, and so his 
interests and Katharine’s were the same. It was by this 
device that Wolsey succeeded in deceiving Warham and 
Fisher, till they came to believe that Katharine was foolishly 
opposing a scheme which had no object but the justifying 
her marriage to the world. 

The collusive suit having fallen through, nothing remained 
but an appeal to the Pope to annul the dispensation of Julius. 
But, in the June of this year, the wild horde of Freundsberg 
and Bourbon had sacked Rome, and the Pope was a prisoner 
in the Castle of S. Angelo, closely watched by Spanish 
guards. It seemed impossible to win from him, what Wolsey 
wanted, a commission to try the matter without appeal. 
Meanwhile a short cut had been suggested to the King, and 
Knight was sent to the Pope, independently of Wolsey’s 
negotiations, to apply not for the annulling of the old 
dispensation or a commission to try the case, but for a new 
dispensation allowing Henry to have two wives. The instru- 
ment chosen was as clumsy as the scheme proposed, and 
Knight’s errand resulted in a ludicrous failure. 

The matter naturally reverted to Wolsey’s hands, and 
delay was full of danger for him. His unpopularity had 
rapidly increased. The divorce was distasteful in England, 
and Wolsey was hated for attempting to further it. On the 
other hand, the Boleyn party were scheming for his downfall. 
He was no longer entirely trusted by the King, as was shown 
by Knight's mission. His new colleges at Ipswich and Ox- 
ford were regarded with disfavour not only by the monks, 
but by English people generally. If the monastic system 
had seen its best days, men did not yet understand how 
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educational endowments were to take its place. And now 
the alliance with France increased the Cardinal’s unpopularity. 
English broadcloths could not be manufactured without 
Spanish oils, and commerce with Spain was at an end. The 
closing of the Flemish ports put a stop to the lucrative traffic 
in Lutheran literature, and the attempt to divert trade from 
Antwerp to Calais caused general dissatisfaction. For Wolsey 
everything now depended on a rapid and successful issue of 
the divorce litigation. Yet even when the long-wished-for 
commission was appointed, and Wolsey and Campeggio were 
authorized to try the case, unexpected delays arose. An 
important brief,! sent by Pope Julius to Ferdinand in confirma- 
tion of the -Bull, was known to exist, and till this could be 
secured, it was useless to point out irregularities in the Bull 
itself. Yet all Wolsey’s schemes for getting possession of 
this brief were unsuccessful. Campeggio was constantly ill 
with the gout, and matters dragged on slowly. Meanwhile 
the Pope had been again appealed to, to authorize a second 
marriage without invalidating the first, supposing Katharine 
could be persuaded to enter ‘lax religion.’ The poor Pope 
was ‘ between the hammer and the anvil,’ for Charles had now 
taken up Katharine’s cause. But the sack of Rome and a six 
months’ imprisonment were things not easily forgotten, and 
Clement on June 13, 1529, revoked the cause and annulled 
the work of the legates, which had now extended over 
twelve months.? 

With the Legatine Court Wolsey’s power was at an end. 
His enemies gathered their forces round him. By a trick 
of the law, as unjust as it was ungenerous, he is brought 
under a premunire, stripped of his property, his colleges 
spoiled, and he himself banished to his northern diocese, 
where in a little while he won all hearts. But the malice of 


1 Many of the arguments against the authenticity of this brief assume 
that it was addressed to Henry VII., whereas Mr. Friedmann shows 
that it was addressed to ‘ Henry, son of Henry King of England, and to 
Katharine, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and is dated December 
26, 1503. It was found among the papers of De Puebla, and handed 
over by his son Ruiz to the Emperor in 1528. 

* The rough treatment which Campeggio received at Dover was 
clearly part of a well-arranged plan to obtain the Commission he had 
brought from Rome. If this could have been done, the Legatine Court 
might have been reopened with Wolsey as sole Legate. (Brewer, ii. 374; 
Friedmann, i..96.) 

3 A pamphlet published in 1536, quoted by Dr. Wordsworth (ap. 
Brewer, ii. 416), bears the following remarkable testimony to Wolsey’s 
behaviour during his banishment :—‘ Who was less beloved in the North 
than my Lord Cardinal—God have his soul !—before he was amongst 
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the Boleyn faction would not rest here. The utter incompetence 
of the King’s new advisers might at any moment necessitate 
the recall of the great Cardinal. By the perverted evidence 
of the Italian physician, Augustine, a charge of treason is 
made out. Wolsey is arrested on a warrant by his bitter 
enemy the Earl of Northumberland at Cawood, delivered 
over at Sheffield House to Kingston, and dies at Leicester 
Abbey on his way to the Tower. An Englishman to the 
backbone, he had, in the fifteen years of his administration, 
raised his country from the position of a third-rate Power till 
she had become the arbiter of the destinies of Europe. To 
his loyalty and devotion to his master he would gladly have 
sacrificed his life, as he had often sacrificed his reputation and 
his conscience. Yet he died with the brand of ¢raztor on 
his name. Such is the irony of history, which triumphant 
malice calls the judgment of God, 

Mr. Brewer has nobly vindicated the character of the great 
Cardinal, but he would be the last to wish it to be thought 
that this is the only result of his years of research. Cardinal 
Wolsey is the central figure of the age because he stands 
midway between the old andthe newera. Inthe height of his 
greatness he wields the forces of both; in his decline he is 
crushed between them. Too much of a reformer for the 
men of the old learning, he seemed to the reforming party a 
representative of the ancient superstition. While the old 
order was changing and giving place to the new, Wolsey for a 
moment seemed to hold the floodgates ajar; but it was only 
for a moment, and then the flocd rushed on. 


‘My readers,’ says Mr. Brewer towards the close of his first 
volume,' ‘will have perused the events narrated in these pages to 
little purpose if they think that this new epoch in the world’s progress 
depended upon the election of a Pope or an Emperor, the disappoint- 


them? Who better beloved after he had been there awhile? We hate 
ofttimes whom we have good cause to love. It is a wonder to see how 
they were turned, how of utter enemies they became his dear friends. 
He gave bishops a right good example how they might win men’s hearts. 
There were few holy days but he would ride five or six miles from his 
house, now to this parish church, now to that, and there cause one or 
other of his doctors to make a sermon unto the people. He sat 
amongst them and said mass before all the parish’ (unlike the bishops 
of the time) ; ‘he saw why churches were made. He began to restore 
them to their right and proper use. He brought his dinner with him, 
and bade divers of the parish to it. He enquired whether there was any 
debate or grudge between any of them. If there were, after dinner he 
sent for the parties to the church and made them all one. Men say 
well that do well. God’s laws shall never be so set by as they ought 
before they be well known.’ 1 i, p. 580. 
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ment of an Augustinian friar at Wittemberg, or the misconduct of 
a Papal nuncio. When life is ebbing, and the advent of a new 
existence is at hand, advancing as noiselessly and yet as certain as 
the dawn, blandly tolerant of our small cares and griefs as it sweeps 
along, but not the more to be diverted from its benevolent and 
irresistible course, we are apt to think that its progress might have 
been stayed had our wisdom devised different measures and adopted 
in due time other remedies than those on which we relied. So is it 
with the death and the new life of the world. We mistake its causes ; 
we misread its meaning. True love, and not less wise than true, 
will shed a tear, and strew the dead with flowers ; then turning its 
face to the grey and shivering dawn, bind up its loins for the new 
race, though different to our seeming, not less full of life, not less 
divine, than that which has passed irrevocably away.’ 


At the end of the second volume Mr. Brewer returns to 
the same thought, and interprets it in away which suggests 
an appropriate warning at the present time. The Reformation 
did not owe its origin to Tyndall or to Parliament—to 
Lutheran heretics or to royal scruples. The ploughmen and 
shepherds who read the New Testament under hedges exist 
only in the imagination of some writers of our day. The 
Reformed Church was the reflex of the new England of 
Henry VIII.’s reign. It was the Church of the middle classes, 
who were rising into prominence, and it reflects some of the 
salient features of their character. In it the vigorous spiritual 
life of the English Church adapted itself to the new conditions 
of the national existence. The continuity of the Church 
was as true and real as the continuity of the nation; but a 
change had passed over both. An age was beginning ‘ not 
less full of life, not less divine’ than that which was passing 
away. The Church of the Reformation was the Church of 
the middle classes, and Mr. Brewer adds, in words which, as 
we look back, seem almost prophetic: ‘It is only when 
political power shall have been transferred to new hands, and 
new Classes shall have supplanted the old, that the Church of 
England will cease to be their exclusive representative or the 
rigid exponent of the Reformation. Only then will it be 
called upon to modify its teaching and enlarge its sympathies,’ ' 
But England of the Reformation is as far removed from 
England of the nineteenth century, as from England under 
Plantagenet rule. The transference of political power which 
is taking place under our eyes, is the result not of civil wars 
destroying an old nobility, but of the gradual evolution of the 
nation and the progressive extension of the franchise. The 


1 ii. p. 479. 
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methods of the Reformation are a glaring anachronism in 
our day, nowhere more conspicuously so than in that grotesque 
modern parody of sixteenth-century legislation, the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. We are rising to a conception of 
unity, which is higher than that of uniformity ; and what 
was possible, and perhaps necessary, in the Tudor period, has 
a strangely antique look in ours. Mr. Brewer’s admirable 
sketch of the characteristics of the Englishman of the middle 
class as ‘moral, but not devout; religious, but not fervent ; 
strictly observant of his duties, but intolerant and impatient 
of anything beyond them,’ serves to show us what to avoid ; 
for, whatever was the case three hundred years ago, a Church 
which is only the Church of the middle classes can no longer 
claim to be the Church of England. And it is a significant 
fact that, whereas, within the memory of the present genera- 
tion, there was a time when the National Church seemed 
strangled by Acts of Uniformity, and bound hand and foot in 
the grave-cloths of respectability, now all is changed. And 
the new phase on which the Church has entered, ‘not less 
full of life, not less divine,’ is marked by two characteristics ;— 
a more earnest and intelligent grasp of the unchanging truth, 
the doctrine, discipline, and sacraments of the Divine society, 
and yet, consistently with this, a readiness and eagerness so 
to set forth that truth, that not only the great middle classes, 
but high and low, rich and poor, may meet together, and 
the English people may find their home, where their cradle 
was,—in the English Church. 


ART. VI—HARRIET MONSELL. 


Harrict Monsell: a Memoir. By the Rev. T. T. CARTER, 
Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and Warden of 
the House of Mercy, Clewer. (London, 1884.) 


IN giving this memoir to the world Canon Carter seems to 
have thought that it might interest less the general reading 
public than the smaller circle of the Clewer community, its 
associates, and its friends. But in the midst of the present 
agitation for work, for a definite calling, a definite profession 
for women, this account of a woman who made for herself a 
sphere of action, opened a wide career for other women, and 
left a decided mark on her time, ought to command attentive 
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readers. For the student of Church history it should also be 
fraught withinterest. He would look to find in it, written with 
the fidelity of an eye-witness, the story of the revival among 
us of a remarkable form of Church life. 

History must give the salient points, but biography can 
paint with the delicate accuracy of a miniature those finer 
lines, those softer shades, which give the mark of individual 
character ; it is for biography to fill in and to render living the 
broad outlines of history. It may be that Canon Carter thinks 
that the time has not fully come, that the past thirty years 
have not rooted the Sisterhood system in our Church with 
sufficient security for free and general criticism to be expedient 
orsafe. But it is certainly of great importance that the 
whole story should be fully told, that failures should be enu- 
merated as well as successes, that the mistakes, the difficulties, 
the battles won or lost, should all have their place. No one 
could know the story of Clewer from within and from without 
as well as its Warden knows it ; but, whether from the cause 
we have suggested or from the difficulty of describing a past 
in which he was intimately concerned, and of which his own 
share was so considerable, it is certain that any definite 
account of the Clewer Sisterhood eludes our grasp throughout 
the reading of the book. 

So entirely has the Warden obliterated his own part in the 
work that what we do see seems to us a creation of ‘ Mother 
Harriet’ and of the Sisters, moulded and ruled by themselves 
unaided and alone. Was this really so? Was Mrs. Monsell, 
who wrote, ‘Women need to be kept in order,’ and who said 
of herself, ‘I believe mine is not a nature to place in a situa- 
tion of so much power over others without my having a strict 
control placed over myself,’ really as self-sustained, self-guided, 
as this memoir would make the reader think ? 

Canon Carter’s share in the work of Clewer and his influ- 
ence over Harriet Monsell must be left for another pen than 
histo describe. But there is another name, another well-known 
dearly-loved figure whom we hoped to meet in these pages— 
one to whom Mother Harriet looked up with entire affection 
and respect, and who was for seventeen years the friend and 
protector of the Clewer community. The history of Clewer 
and of its first ‘ Mother’ cannot be considered to be written 
when the name of Bishop Wilberforce occurs in but one passing 
mention. We can partly supply this gap by giving ‘ Mother 
Harriet’s’ account of his dealings with Clewer in her own 
words, dictated from the ‘Hermitage’ at Folkestone, in a 
memorandum sent by her to the late Canon Ashwell :— 
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‘The Bishop of Oxford’s connexion with the Clewer Sisterhood 
began with the commencement of the work as a Penitentiary, an 
account of which you could probably see in a pamphlet entitled Zhe 
First Five Years of a House of Mercy;‘ but it was not until the 
foundation of the Sisterhood in 1852 that he took that personal and 
lively interest in it which has contributed so essentially to its welfare 
and prosperity. From that date until his translation to the See of 
Winchester, he attended, as far as possible and often at great incon- 
venience to himself, all its anniversaries, professed all the Sisters, and 
gave it his hearty support and warmest sympathy, and this it must be 
remembered during a period when Sisterhoods were struggling hard 
even for toleration, and consequently brought their supporters into 
collision with extreme prejudice and bitter animosity. 

‘He always spoke of the community with marked approval and 
thankfulness to have it in his diocese, and never met a Clewer Sister 
without special recognition as one belonging to himself although not 
personally known to him. 

‘You would probably find from his papers a clue as to how far 
his own opinions went side by side with the Sisterhood; but his 
kindness and support were unfaltering.’ 

‘From the earliest commencement to the end,’ says a letter to 
Canon Ashwell from another authority, ‘he was a most true friend, 
He placed himself at once in intimate connexion with the work, and 
there was continual intercourse as to all details as they went on. 
We went on the principle of asking his blessing on all we did, and 
had his approval of rules and services, and let him know of our 
advances. As matters developed, and we advanced beyond him in 
the opening out of the privileges of the religious life, we still told 
him all, and our reasons. He was of course often very anxious and 
sometimes fearful of these advances, yet gave a generous confidence 
and very chivalrously supported us in the face of all opponents, 
and we were loyal, though obliged to hold to what we felt the life 
demanded.’ 


We make no apology for these two quotations, for the 
life of Harriet Monsell is inseparable from the life of the 
community at Clewer, and here surely is a bright and pleasing 
light thrown upon it. What could be better for any sister- 
hood than that the bishop of the diocese should give it his 
supervision and personal help, and be visitor in reality as well 
as in name? 

The very hint of ‘advancing beyond him’ points to the ne- 
cessity of a wise and firm hand over the community to ensure 
that the advances were real and in a good direction, not either 
dangerous changes or small unreal additions. Bishop Wil- 
berforce could, and did, intervene to forbid alterations which 
he considered as unwise and inconsistent with the spirit of 


1 This pamphlet is now out of print. 
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the community. But he was not given to petty interferences 
or to distrust promises seriously made; he gave a large dis- 
cretion and a generous protection to those who worked under 
him in an arduous and unpopular work. His trust once 
accorded was accorded wholly, just as in after years Mrs. 
Monsell herself trusted the heads who were set over the 
branch houses of Clewer. 

Besides, however, his official connexion with Mrs. Monsell 
as the superior of Clewer, Bishop Wilberforce stood in a 
more intimate relation to her as her friend and adviser, and 
her letters to him, of which unfortunately none have as yet 
been published, abound in such phrases as ‘ you always calm 
me ;” ‘could I do my work without all the help you give 
me ?’ ‘you know so well all I have done and thought in this 
matter ;’ ‘you are the authcrity over us, over me in a special 
manner.’ And again, ‘I ¢rus¢ your enlarged judgment, your 
deep experience, your faithful love for Christ, and from you 
I am prepared to learn or unlearn anything you tell me.’ 

From these expressions, and many others like them, it is 
easy to see how much the Bishop had to do with the growth 
and perfection of a character which in its warmth of heart, 
its zeal, its sympathy, and its flashes of playfulness, was con- 
genial to his own. We wish that Canon Carter had been 
able to give us some of these letters, so that we might have 
heard Mrs. Monsell asking as well as giving advice. She 
would have appeared more amiable, and her true attractive 
nature would have been more apparent, had this side of her 
character been allowed to appear. When first, in the early 
desolation of her widowhood, Mrs. Monsell joined herself to 
the work at Clewer, the Penitentiary had passed through a 
time of severe trial which had given the work a serious 
shock, and increased the difficulties of an undertaking already 
sufficiently arduous. It would be interesting to have a glimpse 
of the methods which she tried when, with no special train- 
ing, no experience, no precedents to which she could refer, 
she courageously began her work. 


‘She had,’ Canon Carter says, ‘to learn everything, and at the 
same time to lead others who were equally learning. It was like 
being cast into the sea to sink or swim while sustaining others. 
There could be at first no system in her work, and this was a real 
loss, for there is much that traditionary experience, out of which 
system grows, alone can give.’ ! 

‘She herself said to a friend who visited her at the House of 
Mercy in its then enlarged condition, and who had remarked on the 


4 P. 43: 
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extent of the Sisters’ work, “ Yes, when I was first asked to take 
charge of the little old house and the twenty penitents, I cried—the 
responsibility seemed so great ; and it has been growing ever since.”’! 


In these early beginnings, these first essays, there must 
have been different plans tried and abandoned, many mistakes 
made, as indeed Mrs. Monsell readily owned. ‘ After all, 
dear,’ she said to the Superior of one of the dependent houses, 
‘you have not made half the mistakes I did”? Through much 
anxiety, difficulty, cloud and sunshine, the Clewer community 
grew to the condition in which Mrs. Monsell beheld it when on 
that last S. John the Baptist’s Day ‘she looked and saw how 
what she first had seen there as a “little one,” had grown 
with years to be a great and growing number.’® 

During all these years Mrs. Monsell’s sanguine, valiant 
spirit did not fail her, nor her power of infusing a similar 
spirit into her fellow-workers. Her belief that there was 
nothing that her sisters could not accomplish reacted upon 
them ; and as she studied their dispositions and powers of 
work during their novitiate, she was able in a great measure 
to assign to each of them the work for which her powers fitted 
her best. There was great need for all their courage and 
their skill, for besides the difficulties natural to such a work, 
especially when all was strange, there were special diffi- 
culties in the time when the work began, It was a period 
of watchful, irritable suspicion, when any movement in the 
Church was supposed to tend Romewards, and public opinion 
was either coldly scornful, or as bitter, prejudiced, and ignorant, 
as only religious controversy can make it. 

‘ Sisterhoods are at present an experiment amongst us; a 
failure at this moment might deprive us of them permanently,’ 
wrote Bishop Wilberforce to Dr. Pusey in 1853, and to avoid 
any such failure required most watchful care. It would often 
happen that the very people who had courage, devotion, and 
enthusiasm enough to embrace the unknown life and unpopu- 
lar cause of a Sisterhood, would prove to be just those who 
lacked discretion and judgment, and could not see the differ- 
ence between things trivial and things essential, or understand 
that it was wiser to lay aside a privilege or a peculiarity than 
to jeopardize the entire work. 

The ordinary notion of a Sisterhood was of a sort of carica- 
ture of a Roman convent in its worst days, and this notion it 
was important to dispel even if at the cost of some useful 


tP, st5, * Paes: +P, 210. 
4 Life of Bishop Wilberforce, vol. ii. p. 168. 
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customs and details of work. Miss Sellon’s Sisterhood, founded 
in 1848, received the first burst of general dislike and sus- 
picion, and a war of pamphlets ensued, one of which was 
written by a lady who had joined the Sisterhood and soon 
afterwards left it. Wantage, founded a few months later, 
suffered a terrible blow when its foundress joined the Church 
of Rome. It was little wonder that suspicion was rife, and 
that the Clewer authorities felt the utmost vigilance necessary 
to avoid the risk of any similar scandal in their community. 
It was their determination that the House of Mercy and the 
Sisterhood at Clewer should be built on lines, not Roman, 
but English, and should be able to vindicate its claim toa 
place in the ordinary life of the Church in England. 

This determination brought them face to face with many 
difficulties. It would have been easy to let it become a dry 
association with a committee and a secretary to manage its 
affairs, or a convent, Roman in all its details, and with the 
inner life gradually drifting into harmony with these details. 
A Sisterhood of what Bishop Wilberforce called ‘true Church 
of England women’ was a very different matter from either 
of these, and as no Sisterhood had been in existence long 
enough to afford any model for copying, all was unproved and 
new. The first arrangements had to be tentative, constantly 
discussed and considered, first ideas modified or changed in 
some instances and enforced in others. 

The statutes and constitution of Clewer grew up gradually, 
in part the product of experience acquired in the work. 
Canon Carter tells us that Mrs. Monsell, writing to him more 
than twenty years after the foundation of Clewer, said: ‘Do 
let it be quite known that I believe our constitution to be 
perfect, only that it needs a good, firm, enlarged, gentle, yet 
vigorous prime minister of it;’ but he has not given us 
many glimpses how this result was attained. Much thought, 
prayer, and wisdom had to be expended, many plans weighed 
and rejected, before the constitution was thus settled. The 
vexed questions of confession, of vows, of books of private 
devotion, had all to be considered. Mrs. Monsell was urgent 
for occasional confession ; the Bishop’s views on this subject 
have been long known to the world, not only from his sermons, 
speeches, and letters, but also from the three published volumes 
of his Life. Mrs. Monsell was herself in the habit of ap- 
pealing to the Bishop in any special difficulty. On one such 
occasion she wrote to him :— 


1 Specially as to Clewer vide vol. iii. pp. 325-27. 
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‘If you are not too much occupied at present, I should be very 
much obliged by your letting me go to you for some advice ; it is a 
difficult matter to rule oneself, still more oneself and others ; and 
being quite sure that I have failed, I venture to claim your promise 
and come to you for help.’ 


On another occasion— 


‘ May I before I close thank you for the very great comfort and 

Now I am quite happy and my work 

seems comparatively light ; I can work in entire submission to your 

wishes and yet feel my husband is along with me in every step I 

take, and if doubt on any point should arise, I may speak to you as 
a friend as well as my bishop.’ 


In 1861, when some alteration was to be made in the 
statutes, she wrote to the Bishop on the question of vows as 
follows :— 


‘I fear you will think us very troublesome, but when we come 
before the council to have the statutes altered we need to have our 
rule perfect, and we are quite satisfied on the subject of vows by this 
paper of which I send you a copy’ [unfortunately this paper is 
missing], ‘and all we ask is that you will allow the sentence in the 
rules to stand thus : “ Such shall be called confirmed Sisters, but it is 
hereby declared that by this service and promise no vow or engage- 
ment ” (instead of “ whatever /o fetter the conscience”) “is intended or is 
to be implied, except so far as regards the Sister’s obedience to the Rule 
of the community of which she is made a full member as long as she 
remains ‘in it, and which she thus seeks to enter in reliance on the 
blessing of Almighty God.” ’ 


The answer sent to Mrs. Monsell on this point can again 
only be gathered from statements in Bishop Wilberforce’s 
Life, until another edition of either cr both biographies throws 
a further light on this subject.' 

The Rule must finally have been settled to Mrs. Monsell’s 
entire satisfaction, for we read that she 


‘had the greatest faith in the power of the Rule of the Community 
to shape and maintain a Sister’s life if faithfully observed. She 
viewed it as having a quasi-sacramental grace through which God 
would work in the soul,.if faithful to its obligations ; and though, as 
already shown, she greatly respected individual powers and gifts, yet 
she was exceedingly jealous of their being exercised independently 
of the unity of the common life.’ ? 

Later on she speaks of the Rule as given by the Warden 
(p. 104), so that this may be a different and subsequent one ; 

1 See Diary entry: ‘November 30, 1860: Clewer. Early Com- 
munion and admission of three Sisters—two rejected, would not consent 
to altering rule about 20 vows.—Life of Bishop Wilberforce, iii. 332. 
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and we are told that ‘it would be beyond the scope of this 
Memoir to enter into the inner life of the community of 
which Mother Harriet was the Superior, or into the details 
of its Rule’ (p. 80). Thus this Rule remains to the general 
world a purely abstract thing, concerning which only con- 
jecture is possible. We may, however, easily suppose that 
to a woman like Mrs. Monsell, whose character was formed 
before she began her community career, and who had seen 
and felt too much ever to be fitted into any special mould, 
a fixed Rule would be a staff and a help, though it would 
not possess the same power as it might with an undeveloped 
nature of absolutely transforming the character of those who 
lived by and under it. A set rule has on some minds a 
curiously contracting power, especially perhaps on the minds 
of women, unless there is, as in Harriet Monsell, a natural 
sense of humour and elasticity of disposition which act as 
counteracting forces. 

Besides the questions we have glanced at, there was also 
that one of the devotional books used by the Sisters, and 
here again we will quote from Harriet Monsell’s letters to 
Bishop Wilberforce. The letter is dated as written in 1854, 
in the very early days of the community :— 


‘The books have always been a difficulty to me, and are in all the 
Sisterhoods felt to be so ; and yt, by our present arrangements, we 
leave a larger latitude about them than they do at Miss Sellon’s or at 
S. Saviour’s.’ 

And again :— 

‘ All these trials have made more aware of the great danger 
of constantly feeding on Roman Catholic books. I cannot help 
always feeling half sorry they were admitted, though I quite see the 
difficulty of excluding them—it is the great English principle of 
liberty, which one chooses gladly in opposition to the Roman one of 
despotism ; but I am convinced every effort should be made by us 
individually to substitute a truer food. It is impossible for each 
mind to sift the wheat from the chaff. I think will quite agree 
as to the danger.’ 


It was probably after this that, during the gathering of 
heads of communities held at Cuddesdon, the Bishop talked 
‘with Mrs. Monsell concerning management of Sisters—use 
of Roman books to be allowed or not. I settled not be 
allowed at all as safest, though I believe and told her that 
practically I believe the adapted ones more dangerous.’' It 
was a difficult, no doubt an unpopular, decision ; but there is 


1 Life, ii. 229. 
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little doubt that it was a wise one. Nothing would sooner 
mar the ideal of a Sisterhood ‘Church of England and no 
more,’ than the habitual use of Roman books of devotion. 
Later on in the Memoir we find occasional mention of her 
studying some ‘ Roman’ books, but at first this was not done 
without a special permission for a special book, and an 
assurance on her part that she ‘would not abuse her liberty,’ 

In one short chapter of thirteen pages Canon Carter has 
slightly sketched the growth of Clewer, and of some of its 
allied works, so slightly, so modestly, that it has to be read 
more than once, and in the light of some knowledge of the 
facts, before we grasp what a wonderful record it really 
is. It is difficult, unwholesome perhaps, to describe in full 
what are but beginnings ; but some detailed accounts of the 
earlier foundations might have been allowed to us. They 
would have doubled the interest of the book, and have added 
much to its tone and strength. The Clewer work was Mother 
Harriet’s life ; the growth of the community, the new founda- 
tions, were its landmarks. The absence of these leaves on 
the reader’s mind a sense of confusion and mist, which not 
all the author’s skill can remedy. 

It is, surely, impossible to show the inner life alone; it 
is only to be shown through some medium of action or of 
speech ; and by the account of Mrs. Monsell’s work being 
thus all but omitted, we are left only to her words, which are 
of less interest, so that we have to make an effort to realize 
how small a part of her life was the talking and the letter- 
writing which take up so large a space in her Memoir. 

For a fuller account of her work we would gladly have 
exchanged some of the ‘ A Sister remembers her saying,’ which 
usher in some sensible but not remarkable advice, or such a 
curious phrase as ‘ Many little bits of spirituality she taught 
me,’ or so painful an expression as ‘One could almost say of 
her, not only “ looking unto Jesus,” but looking from Jesus. 
She saw all life from such a grand standpoint.! Her deeds 
are of higher interest than her words. Also we could spare 
many of the descriptions which have been contributed of her 
sympathy—that quality which can least of all be reproduced 
in cold print—and some of the extracts from her letters of 
advice, which, as they stand in the book, suggest the thought 
that a Sister or the mother of a Sisterhood received at her 
profession some special power of bestowing counsel, advice, and 
blessing. Mother Harriet would have rejected such an idea 
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with dismay ; but it does recur to us in reading these extracts, 
and seems to be a mistake which might arise out of an 
exaggerated view of a Sister’s position. 

Mrs. Monsell did not belong to a generation which puts 
men and women on the same footing, and would by no means 
have encouraged any approach to ‘woman's rights’ in the 
community. All who knew her praise her practical nature, 
her good sense, and her strength of character, the strength 
that comes of a fixed purpose, duties which however pressing 
were not conflicting, and the sense of being under orders. 
She would never have undertaken anything so overwhelming 
as the sole responsibility of the work at Clewer. Had she 
tried to do so, she would have sunk under a burden unsuited 
to a woman’s shoulders. 

As it was, her quick instinct, her insight into character, her 
shrewd sense, served her well, and through her the community 
of which she was the centre. She was not tolerant of fancies, 
of sentiment, of anything which in her peculiar phraseology 
she called ‘unsimple.’ It was her nature to see a fact ora 
duty quite irrespective of its surroundings. Where other 
people saw complications and difficulties, she would say, ‘I 
do not see it, the lines are straight.’ It was less that she saw 
the pre-eminent duty amongst many than that one duty so 
filled her vision that other things would disappear from her 
sight. 

All this made her a very pattern of single-minded zeal, but 
it might also have rendered her a very narrow-minded woman 
had it not been for the mental training of her earlier years. 
A secluded life has great peace, great privileges, but it carries 
with it certain dangers, and one of these is the tendency to 
lose the sense of the proportion of things, to magnify the 
immediate surroundings, spiritual even more than temporal, 
till they dwarf everything else. Mother Harriet had had 
varied experiences of life; she had seen the world, had been 
some years married, and came to Clewer as a widow, and 
never forgot that she was one, or let this fact be absorbed by 
her life as a sister. Moreover, she could and did ‘retain all 
her former interests in the affairs of the outer world, especially 
those of her own friends and kindred,’ and pay ‘ visits beyond 
her own home circle,’ and ‘ be ever the same welcome guest, 
bright as of old.’'| She knew what was happening outside 
Clewer, not only in Church matters, but in general affairs. 
She to the last read the newspapers, ‘using the knowledge 
thus obtained by remembering the various needs of those she 
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read of in her prayers.’! Surely a very beautiful and touching 
hint, and a wiser plan than narrowing the circle of interest 
and consequently of prayer. 

The settled system and order of Sisterhoods now render 
it very unlikely that any of them should produce another 
Mother Harriet, with so distinct an individual character as 
hers was. This settled system and order, great as are the 
support and advantages that they bring, have also a tendency 
to cramp and to narrow some characters, and to make them 
forget that a Sisterhood is not the only way of perfection. 

It is well known that a time of retreat is of great benefit 
in a hard-working public life ; it is possible that the converse 
may be true also, and that a recluse might be benefited by a ' 
plunge into ‘the various bustle of resort,’ and might there rub 
off many a fancy and many a littleness. 

We are grateful to Canon Carter for a quotation in the 
preface which we suppose may be taken as giving his own 
view of a Sister’s calling as well as that of its author, the 
Bishop of Bloemfontein :— 


‘The Church of God is called the Bride of Christ ; the idea 
representing weakness and dependence, joined with the strength of 
devotion of self-surrender. This heavenly reality the Sister is espe- 
cially called to represent ; though in speaking of this aspect of the 
life we must be careful of our phraseology. In the Sisterhood life 
there is an accentuating of that calling, which in truth belongs to the 
whole Church, to be the Bride of Christ . . . . their (ze. the Sisters’) 
part is, especially, to put forward this side of the deep Christian 
verity.’ ? 


Such a position thus carefully stated is comprehensible 
enough, but a doctrine is terribly apt to become corrupted, 
and its sharp lines rubbed down unless it is constantly taught 
and re-stated in its first simplicity. We can see, even in 
Mrs. Monsell’s letters, some traces of this process of deterio- 
ration, in such phrases as 


‘Had you made an carthly marriage, you would have had the 
power of adapting yourself to the circumstances into which you had 
married . . . . and now you come to unite yourself with the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords, I want you to adapt yourself to this life— 
your new home in your Master’s and your Husband’s house.’ 


Mrs. Monsell’s was not an exact mind, and she had not much 
precision in her expressions, so that it is possible that in this 
and other passages in her letters her meaning did not really 
differ from that expressed in the extract we have quoted from 


+ P. 196. * Preface p. xii. * Pp.7iy 72 
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the preface. But with young, half-taught novices, having 
little real theological training, and prepared to think the 
Mother well-nigh infallible, to what mistaken notions might 
not such phrases give rise ! 

There was a time, a few years ago, when to have revealed 
errors and weaknesses in the Sisterhoods would have been 
but to invite the attention of a watchful enemy to points for 
assault—a time when friends kept silence rather than cast 
even deserved blame on those who were much maligned and 
misunderstood, and had but few champions. But in a period 


.of comparative peace there is another duty to perform. 


Sisterhoods have increased so much among us, and have 
become useful in so many ways to the Church, that their 
well-wishers must be jealous of any errors creeping in amongst 
them. This essential point of their true calling and reason 
for existence needs to be openly and boldly taught especially 
to the postulants and novices of every Sisterhood, all the 
more as it is apt to become obscured in a cloud of senti- 
ment and unreal tradition. Nothing is more fatal to a Sister’s 
work than the feeling that those ‘in the world’ occupy a 
lower level and are spiritually poorer than the inmates of a 
‘Religious House.’ It cannot but produce the Pharisaical 
spirit which Canon Carter warmly deprecates. It is a spirit 
that creeps readily into a community, a spirit that should 
be discouraged in such lesser manifestations as the use of 
‘the Religious Life’ as a technical term, the sharp distinction 
drawn between natural affections and those belonging to this 
different state, the whole notion that it is more devout, more 
detached, to attend offices in chapel, than services in church, 
and that Mattins and Evensong are suitable, for the most part, 
to the ordinary, inferior Christian. A step further and the 
parochial clergy will be spoken of, as they are sometimes in 
France with patronizing pity as ‘ce pauvre clergé séculier ’— 
a race who do not aspire to counsels of perfection. We 
hope these are distant evils which plain speaking and open, 
courageous dealing may yet entirely avert, so that the Sister- 
hoods of the Church of England may be preserved in their 
full and loyal efficiency. 

As a contribution towards this end we are grateful to 
Canon Carter for the recollections he has given us of the first 
Mother of one of these Sisterhoods. In all the book there is 
nothing more touching and edifying than the account of 
Mother Harriet’s last years. Her interest was in the work 
for its own sake, untouched by any personal feeling. If she 
was laid aside others were carrying it on. In this spirit she 
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wrote from Folkestone to a Sister starting for America: ‘ The 
sea is glassy still, and how I shall watch it from my window 
as it bears you away on your venture of faith.’ 

She laid down power and work with a patience and resig- 
nation so perfect, a trust so absolute in the guidance of God, 
that it called for no remark, challenged no attention; to her 
the welfare of the community was the supreme consideration. 
She simply says— 

‘It was very difficult to open my hand and let drop all the 
threads of Superiorship, but I feel much happier since I have done 
so, and now J hear with interest all that comes to me, but seek to 
know nothing.’ ! 


And in this she was speaking of the work, the supreme interest, 
of her life. Only a noble nature which had for many a long 
year set itself to do and to bear God’s will, regardless of its 
own, could have acted thus. The leaving of her life became 
her as thoroughly as all the rest had done, and the gems of 
the book are, we think, her letters to Canon Carter when her 
resignation was tendered and accepted. To ‘give God a 
joyous service’ was her watchword, and it comes home to us 
with all the more power that we are allowed in these closing 
chapters to see her acting upon it, and to feel her influence 
‘as a real power, and an ever-bright encouragement.’ 


ART. VII.—PROFESSOR DRUMMOND AND 
THEOLOGICAL REACTIONS. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By HENRY DRUM- 
MOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.. Sixth Thousand. (London, 
1884.) 


THE remarkable popularity which has attended Professor 
Drummond’s work is sufficiently attested by the number of 
editions through which it has so rapidly passed. 

Various causes have contributed to secure this popu- 
larity, independent of the intrinsic merit of the argument 
upon which the theory of the author rests—an argument 
which we believe to be in some measure over-estimated 
in the earlier and scientific portion of the book, and which 
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is scarcely borne out to the full in the illustrative chapters 
which follow. That the argument has its real value, 
and that the considerations which it suggests are of im- 
portance, we readily admit; but we do not think that it 
can bear the strain which the learned and very ingenious 
writer would put upon it, and this for various reasons which 
we shall shortly submit to our readers. It were, perhaps, an 
unfair exaggeration to represent these striking essays as an 
attempt to express Christianity in the terms of chemistry, or 
to reduce the action of spiritual forces to the law of gravita- 
tion, but there is no doubt that they are a serious attempt to 
reconcile religion with science; and, though but partially 
successful as regards their somewhat ambitious aim, they 
suggest much which may be of service in promoting a 
scientific tone of mind among theologians, and, we may add, 
a tolerant habit of thought among those who are so often, and 
so unnecessarily, their opponents. 

The very popularity of these essays is in itself a significant 
fact. It reveals a very remarkable condition of the public 
mind, and shows that Professor Drummond has struck upon 
some very prevalent currents of thought, and has met—or at 
the least has for the present appeared to meet—some very 
pressing wants of an anxious and inquiring age. 

We have spoken of prevalent currents and of pressing 
wants in the plural number, feeling sure that the popularity 
of Professor Drummond’s book is due to more than a single 
cause, and convinced that it cannot be referred solely to the 
cogency of his reasoning or to the fertility of his illustration. 
Still there are many minds which would gladly welcome any 
relief from that inflexible tyranny of physical laws which has 
now for at least thirty years played so important a part in 
moral and spiritual philosophy ; and there are many more 
who would rejoice to see the flanks of materialism turned and 
the existence of a spiritual world demonstrated by the very 
system which has been so often supposed to disprove it. 

It is, indeed, no less than this last which Professor 
Drummond claims to have effected—with how much success 
we shall presently inquire; but, in addition to this, he is 
gifted with a lucid and piquant style, abounding often in 
satirical humour, sometimes in pungent sarcasm, whilst at 
other times we are met with that depth of feeling and that 
pathetic tinge of emotion which is, after all, but humour’s 
obverse side. 

We fear that it must be confessed that the doctrine of the 
laws of nature was at first received by theologians with undue, 
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if not unnatural, alarm. The discovery of the first great 
instance of those laws, that of gravitation, was indeed cordially 
welcomed, and excited no suspicion. Coming from Sir Isaac 
Newton, a philosopher of reverent mind and well-known 
piety, it was received with acclamation, and religious men 
not only saw in it an instance of the Divine order pervading 
the universe, but when it was found to apply with equal 
truth to the falling apple and to the most distant star, they 
recognized a signal proof of the unity, as well as of the 
wisdom, of creative power—a positive demonstration, so to 
say, that the absolutely boundless universe, of which wider 
and wider fields were day by day brought within the range of 
observation, was constructed by a single Mind and sustained 
by a single Hand, and both infinite. 

But when the reign of law was extended beyond matcrial 
things into other regions, when the course of history was 
reduced to a rigid series of cause and effect, extending 
through the whole line of conscious existence, and each event 
was resolved into the necessary product of its predecessor— 
there seemed no room left for the freedom of human will, and 
if so, then none for human responsibility: for men were 
chained in the iron links of a mechanical necessity. 

Thoughtful minds recoiled with horror from the spectre 
of a material fatalism, which, not less rigid than the extremest 
dreams of Calvinism, was yet infinitely more degrading in 
that it had none of the dignity of the old necessity founded 
upon the mysteries of the Divine counsels, and of an infinite 
foreknowledge. 

Nor did it seem possible at first to reconcile the doctrine 
of miracles, or the efficacy of prayer, with the asserted 
supremacy of law. The nature of law itself, and its true 
place in any philosophical system of the universe, was but 
dimly understood. It loomed upon men’s fears like the 
shadows upon the Hartz mountains. And there were some 
among the priests of science who had little tenderness for 
the scruples or the anxieties of timid consciences. Thus it 
was, rather than from any logical process, that the men of 
religion and the men of science fell apart. The elder philo- 
sophy eyed the younger with suspicion, and the younger 
hated the elder with scarce disguised contempt. Divines 
became more and more impatient of scientific methods, and 
men of science had less and less respect for those of moral 
philosophy ; and whilst all the phenomena of Nature seemed 
ever more and more to range themselves in order, and to 
submit to the most rigid classification, theology, and espe- 
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cially popular theology, became more conspicuously devoid 
of system, the great exception, as Professor Drummond 
reminds us, to the reign of law. 

Yet the Professor must excuse our reminding him in 
turn that his charge against theology in general was in no 
case so true as in that of the Calvinistic school, of which 
he would appear to be no mean or undistinguished scholar. 
The election to grace, the influences of the Holy Spirit, the 
acceptance or rejection of individuals to the Divine favour, 
seemed to rest upon the most arbitrary principles ; and every 
remonstrance against the cruelty or injustice of such inco- 
herent government, every protest against the inconsistency 
and perplexities of such a system, was met by the reiterated 
assertion of a Supreme Will, without the effort to trace the 
laws in accordance with which that will was pleased to work ; 
laws in many cases not remote or far to seek. And so there 
was in truth no ‘law of continuity,’ no clear reference of 
men’s condition to their actions, no interdependence of their 
moral and spiritual states. We are careful to notice this, 
because we are convinced that Professor Drummond, in his 
later chapters, betrays a philosophy to some extent unsound 
upon this point, and fails to state with sufficient accuracy 
the true relations between the spiritual and the moral life. 
Deferring, however, our criticism upon that point for the 
present, we are bound to admit that there was, and to a 
great extent still is, very much that is chaotic and devoid of 
order in popular religious conceptions. We hold, therefore, 
that Professor Drummond does good service when he under- 
takes to prove that the spiritual world is marked by the 
presence of law, and that the laws of this higher region 
are, so far as the case admits, in close analogy with those 
of the material world. The Professor, indeed, goes further. 
Not content with asserting the existence of laws in both 
departments, and pointing out the numerous and striking ana- 
logies between them, he maintains their ABSOLUTE IDENTITY, 
and seems to imply that the spiritual world is no other than 
an extension of the natural and material world, into which 
these natural laws run like lines projected into indefinite 
space. 

Professor Drummond must surely have been conscious of the 
danger of an all-embracing materialism into which his theory 
led him ; for, according to our judgment, the identity of the 
laws requires also the essential identity of the spheres in which 
they are found. If the spiritual life and the bodily life are regu- 
lated by laws strictly identical, and are not merely analogous 
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to each other, it appears to us that they must be them- 
selves identical ; the spiritual but a refinement of the material, 
the material but a grosser exhibition of the spiritual. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the spiritual world were governed by 
the law of gravitation, and that spiritual attraction varied 
inversely as the squares of the distances, it would follow 
that the soul or intellect, being in this sense ponderable, 
would be material—a conclusion which Professor Drummond 
seems actually to regard without disapproval, but one, we 
need hardly say, but very insufficiently warranted by the facts 
as known to us. 

It is evident, however, that all such reasoning must depend 
in the first instance upon the true definition of ‘law,’ a term 
which it has often proved exceedingly difficult to define, and 
with respect to which Professor Drummond is by no means 
always perfectly consistent. 

Now it will, we think, be admitted that the laws of which 
physical science treats are either the mere records of scientific 
observation and no more, or they are definite principles 
antecedently impressed upon matter, regulating its action, and 
determining its development. On the former hypothesis they 
have really no complete or independent existence, and are 
merely relative to our intelligence. Indeed they are liable to 
be constantly modified, or even discarded altogether, should 
the later phenomena prove inconsistent with those which have 
hitherto supplied the basis of calculation; just as Mr. 
Babbage’s calculating machine in its millionth revolution 
produced a result altogether unexpected, and irreconcilable 
with the formula suggested by the preceding terms of the 
series. Mutatis mutandis, the same will be true of spiritual 
laws, with this additional consideration, that the spiritual 
world is so much farther removed from our observation, and 
much of its action is so subtle and so obscure, that comparatively 
but few of the laws upon which it proceeds can be ascertained 
at all, and these with far less scientific accuracy than those of 
the material world. It does not of course follow in the least 
from this that spiritual life and action are not really regulated 
by law, or that the whole spiritual domain is not one of strict 
order and consistency—indeed, we are prepared to hold the 
exact contrary—but it does show that Professor Drummond 
will find, as we think he does find, extreme difficulty in prov- 
ing the proper identity of these laws with those of the physical 
universe, and that where he appears to do so it is only with 
reference to a very few instances, and those carried but a very 
little way into the remote and ‘palpable obscure’ of that 
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intangible, imponderable, inscrutable domain. On the other 
hand, we are fully prepared to admit that the laws, whether 
of the material or the spiritual world, have in truth more than 
that merely relative and subjective existence which our first 
hypothesis has assigned to them ; that they are really definite 
principles, originally impressed upon matter and spirit by 
which their action and development are defined, and moreover, 
that as such they afford the strongest possible proof of the 
infinite intelligence of the Creating Mind: but considered in 
this aspect, and from this point of view, they would seem to 
elude our scientific grasp as truly as does the creative act 
itself. For the purposes of strict argument, and especially for 
that of the argument in question, they cannot be treated as 
having any true causative or regulating power, and this Mr. 
Drummond repeatedly admits, though from time to time he 
uses expressions inconsistent with his admission. 

The chapters upon which it is evident Professor Drummond 
lays special emphasis are those upon biology, and upon the 
kindred subjects of life and death. These chapters we hold 
to contain much which is as valuable from a theological, as 
we conceive it to be untenable from a scientific, point of view. 
To their theological value we shall refer hereafter, but, with 
reference to their bearing upon the immediate argument, it is 
not perhaps a matter of reproach that the author should have 
failed where success would seem impossible. A definition of 
life has constantly evaded every effort of the human mind to 
grasp it. It is perhaps, like consciousness, or the conviction 
of one’s own identity, too closely allied with one’s very self to 
admit of such treatment ad extra. But what in the world 
could induce Professor Drummond to accept a definition so 
manifestly unsound as that of Mr. Herbert Spencer? Again 
and again, in studying the oracular utterances of the new 
philosophy, have we sighed for the old-fashioned requirement 
of Dean Aldrich, ‘ Szt definitio clarior definito’ MUHere is Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s definition of life: ‘ The definite combination 
of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and successive, with 
external coexistences and sequences. Vell might M. Jourdain 
be delighted to discover that he had all his life been speaking 
prose: with equal gratitude and relief may the modern 
student learn that for years he has been discharging a function 
so exceedingly complicated as the combination of hetero- 
geneous changes, both simultaneous and _ successive, with 
external coexistences and sequences. But, fortunately, we 
are favoured with a translation of this somewhat obscure 
passage, which is explained to mean, ‘the continuous adjust- 
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ment of internal relations to external relations.’ This is, in 
fact, an elaborate method of stating the not unfamiliar truth 
that a fish will die out of water, and that suitable surroundings, 
or ‘environment,’ or, failing this, the power of self-adaptation 
to existing surroundings, are essential to the maintenance of 
physical life. Who does not see that this is a description of 
the conditions, or some of them, under which life is possible, 
and in no sense a definition of life itself? We are not a step 
nearer to the solution of the great mystery. Probably some 
degree of organization, however small, is necessary to physical 
life—yet organization is not life. The power of assimilation, 
and the power of self-adjustment to its surroundings, are 
among its most striking manifestations: it is by these that 
we recognize its presence, and are made aware of its marvellous 
activity, but they reveal to us neither the secret of its essence 
nor that of its origin. Over both of these there remains an 
impenetrable obscurity, and it is by the failure to account for 
the latter that we are compelled, in the last instance, to refer 
it to God alone. It is strange that Professor Drummond, who 
dwells at so great length, and with so much force, upon this 
latter point, should have accepted a definition so manifestly 
inadequate, and should have failed to recognize the obvious 
limitation to human investigation in this matter. The point 
is far from unimportant ; for the failure of physical science to 
assign a material basis to even physical life, or to the processes 
of thought or emotion, however truly they may be dependent 
upon material conditions for their action, is one of the strongest 
arguments for the existence of that spiritual world in which 
he is so deeply interested. But to return to the more 
immediate question. If the nature and source of physical 
life be thus unknown to science, how can the identity of its 
laws with those of the still more occult life of the spirit be 
assumed ? We cannot but conclude that the substratum of our 
knowledge is far too thin and insecure to bear us safely with 
the argument of the Professor in our hands. Stopping short 
of this assumption of identity, may we not be content with 
the most legitimate and really valuable conclusion, that the 
immanence of laws may be distinctly traced in the spiritual 
as in the material world, and that so far as we are able to 
follow them, either by our own observation or by the clearer 
light thrown upon them by revelation, they are in striking 
analogy to those of nature ? 

Take, for example, that to which Mr. Drummond intro- 
duces us as the law of biogenesis—which, if he will excuse 
the correction, is rather the law of the origin of life than 
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that of life itself—namely, that its derivation is in every case 
from pre-existent life, and ultimately from that unknown and 
inscrutable Source which is demonstrably external to the 
material world. How striking and how extremely valuable 
is the analogy between the spiritual and the natural in this 
case, and how exceedingly important is the fact common to 
the two! Or, take the laws of growth and decay, of nourish- 
ment and atrophy, of improvement and deterioration : again 
how striking are the analogies suggested, and how instructive 
in either sphere! Nor are these by any means the only ones 
—there are many other analogies which the author of these 
Essays has failed to notice; and some, at least, which we 
should have thought would most naturally have occurred 
to him: as, for example, those of the sacraments and 
divinely ordered means of grace; the co-ordinate existence 
and powerful interaction of the corporate and individual life ; 
the interdependence of living creatures upon each other, alike 
in their natural and their spiritual relations ; the progressive 
development of the race and of the society: these, and many 
more which might be suggested, afford marked and interesting 
illustrations of the truth under consideration. 

But, it may be asked, What, after all, is the scientific 
value of these analogies? How do they tend to heal the 
breach between the men of science and the men of faith? 
What do they prove, as regards the harmony of the natural 
and spiritual world? The reply is clear and decisive. In the 
first place, they show that which popular theology has been 
too apt to forget, that law is immanent in the spiritual as in 
the moral and the material spheres ; that theology, and more 
especially Christian theology, is not a mere chaotic tangle, a 
mere play of cross lights, cast by enthusiastic sentiments 
or indistinct apprehensions, but a system symmetrical and 
orderly, resting upon the basis of a true philosophy: the 
philosophy of the human, as underlying the writings of 
S. Paul; the philosophy of the divine, as underlying those 
of S. John. There can be no philosophy without classifica- 
tion, and no classification without law. And it is not the 
least remarkable feature of an age of intellectual activity, 
that whilst the sole voice of authority retires somewhat into 
the background, and men demand more and more the 
reasonable justification of their belief, so, in such an age, 
the more thoughtful and reflective of mankind demand, in 
tones more and more imperative, some philosophy of things 
natural and spiritual with which their faith may be in accord, 
and in which it may find intellectual support. It is here, in 
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the first place, that we claim for Professor Drummond, and 
for others whose thoughts are running more or less in the 
same groove, that they are doing real and important service 
to the cause of Christianity. A philosophic basis is essential 
to the faith of such an age as ours, andthey who establish 
the reign of law in the region of the spiritual world take 
the first and most necessary step towards rendering such 
philosophy possible. 

Not that the recognition of law will abolish mystery, or 
that religion will resolve itself into philosophy. As Professor 
Drummond well observes, science itself cannot exist without 
mystery. Even in physics there will ever be a shadow land, 
into which experiment cannot travel, and where knowledge 
must gradually give way to ignorance. Science has. not yet 
registered all the laws of nature, nor is her knowledge of 
such as are within her observation final or complete. How 
much more, then, in the spiritual region will the obscure and 
subtle phenomena elude our grasp, and the regulating laws 
pass quickly out of our view! 

In the second place, the argument of these Essays goes, 
some way at least, to remove that presumption against the 
spiritual world which has risen in scientific minds from the 
apparent isolation of the two regions from each other, in that 
it presents it to their acceptance not only as regulated by laws, 
but by laws which, if they cannot be proved identical with 
those with which they are familiar—as in strictness we 
believe they cannot—yet are in striking analogy with them, 
and bear evident marks of a common origin and a common 
Author. 

Yet we would accept with very great reserve Mr. 
Drummond's promise of a ‘scientific basis of faith’ We 
are not quite sure what he means, or that the expression is 
in any sense intelligible. Let it be remembered that after 
all the basis of faith, apart from its external evidences, is 
not scientific but moral, and lies deep down in the conscience 
and affections of mankind. <A philosophy of religious faith 
there may be, and in that sense an approach to science, but 
it is in the quickened conscience and the purified affections 
that the true dasis of faith is to be found. 

In the earlier portion of this paper we expressed our 
opinion that the great and rapid popularity of the book before 
us was due to other causes than the exactness of its argu- 
ment, in which we think that we have shown that there is 
something to be desired ; or even than the variety of its illus- 
tration, or the remarkable piquancy of its style. Something 
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was due to the special currents of feeling upon which its 
utterances fell—currents which from other grounds we are 
confident are very strong and very deep, and of which it is most 
important that the Church, and more especially the clergy, 
should take note. 

We are not of the number of those who think that the 
modern theory of ‘ progress by antagonism’ applies with any 
considerable degree of truth to Christian doctrine. The 
friction which such reactions generate involves a lamentable 
waste of power, and each generation is to a great degree 
exhausted in compensating for the excesses of its predecessor 
by excesses of its own. But, however that may be, it is 
certain that the current of religious feeling is at present being 
largely influenced by two reactions, very different in their 
character, yet perhaps not absolutely opposed in their ultimate 
tendencies. In the one case the unguarded and unqualified 
statement occasionally put forward of the true and most just 
claims of the Christian priesthood has given rise to a school 
of theorists who, basing their views upon most limited data of 
history, go far, in a much more unguarded and unqualified 
manner, to throw discredit upon the whole spiritual character 
of the Church and the spiritual functions of its ordained 
officers. With them the Church of Christ is not very dis- 
similar from a great benefit club, nor its ministry charged 
with other than eleemosynary duties. In the other case, with 
which we are at present more intimately concerned, the 
reaction is of a very different nature, and itself marks the first 
turn in the recoil from a very powerful reaction which preceded 
it. We may be allowed a few words in explanation. 

Those who can remember the first half of the present 
century will recollect the supremacy which Calvinistic theo- 
logy still held in popular religion. In the pulpits of the 
Church of England it held a divided sway; in those of 
Scotland and of English nonconformity it was virtually 
supreme. It had, however, degenerated from those great and 
noble impulses which had given it birth. It had assumed, as 
all such systems have a tendency to assume, a parrot-like 
uniformity, in which great, though in their isolation erroneous, 
utterances were repeated second or third hand with very little 
conception of the sublime truths which lay beneath them and 
with still less recognition of those other truths which were 
equally necessary to balance and correct them in human 
statement. For that Calvinism did ultimately rest upon the 
imperfect conception of great and majestic truths, every 
thoughtful mind must admit. The absolute ‘sovereignty’ of 
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God, and this alike in the region of knowledge and of power ; 
the absolute infinitude of this foreknowledge and the wisdom 
and justice of those ‘ decrees,’ which none might question and 
from which none might derogate; His sole and absolute 
supremacy as the Source of all life, natural and spiritual ; and 
the acknowledgment of His unimpeachable goodness, not- 
withstanding the many moral and spiritual complications to 
which the imperfect, but very dogmatic, statement of these 
His attributes gave rise—out of these great depths of thought 
did the system of Calvinism—or Augustinianism, if we prefer 
to call it so—arise. And indeed, narrow and cruel as its 
philosophy grew to be, still it was long ere it lost the last 
traces of its great origin. In the better and more generous 
minds—the humble and holy men of heart—there was a deep 
and reverent regard of the Divine majesty, a sense of His 
near presence, a repose upon His providence, and a conviction 
of His holiness, which not all the entanglements of their views 
of election or reprobation could disturb. And there was in 
them, as has often been remarked, the happiest and most 
illogical inconsistency, in that, after denouncing in most 
uncompromising terms the entire and unqualified depravity 
of human nature, their whole system would melt as the snow 
at the first sight of misery or distress, and the preacher of 
such stern dogmas would receive to his charity, in all the 
tenderness of compassion, the sinner whom his theology had 
denounced as utterly and helplessly depraved. Happy had 
it been had the school been marked by no other or less 
beautiful inconsistencies. Calvin, indeed, had presumed to 
rationalize upon mysteries in the presence of which angels 
might have been content to veil their faces and to adore ; but 
the very unlearned and very unphilosophical preachers who 
lived upon the traditions of this school when its life and 
vigour of thought were fled, fell into entanglements which 
sorely perplexed the conscience and outraged the sense of 
justice in mankind. The sovereignty of God became in their 
lips an arbitrary government of souls proceeding upon no law 
and regulated by no principle. Forgetting that in the 
immensity of its own nature the Divine Being is still A LAW 
UNTO ITSELF, the doctrine of an election was so stated as 
to be subversive of all morality, and the supremacy of the 
Divine will was made destructive of all human responsibility. 
We speak at once within our own knowledge, and upon the 
testimony of others well informed upon this subject, when we 
say that to the strange and horrible burlesque of Divine 
truths in these ignorant and unreflecting hands the atheism 
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of the working classes is in a very large proportion due. 
When the warmth of excited feelings passed away, and reason 
and reflection took their place, men felt that they could not 
believe that which they judged to be immoral, nor worship 
the Being who was presented to them as unjust. If we read 
the secularist and atheistic tracts which are circulated among 
the lower classes, we shall find that the objections to Chris- 
tianity and to revelation are based, not upon scientific 
difficulties or the lofty speculations which engage the savants 
of the day, but almost entirely upon the arbitrary and unjust 
character with which these distortions of the Gospel invest 
the Divine Being. These, with some threadbare attacks upon 
the Old Testament history, complete the armoury of the 
secularist. 

And so the reaction came, not indeed as regards the 
higher and more educated classes, in the coarse form of 
secularism, but in the more subtle and refined disguise of a 
modified Arminianism. The reassertion of human respon- 
sibility ran off into an assertion of human sufficiency. The 
recoil from an exaggerated doctrine of human depravity drove 
men into a profession of human perfectibility. Men whose 
sense of justice was outraged by the teaching of an arbitrary 
election were prepared for that of universalism. It is not 
necessary to trace the operation of this reaction in the 
different schools of religious thought, or in the several parties 
in the Church more or less accurately representing them. 
Suffice it to say, that whilst none actually denied the deeper 
truths which had been thus travestied in popular theology, 
yet some of these truths fell unduly into the background, 
and the ‘proportion of the faith’ was seriously disturbed. If 
Calvinistic teaching had led to a selfish, unworthy view of 
redemption, as providing chiefly an escape from everlasting 
punishment, modern preachers began to present Christianity 
solely as a means for the elevation of human life and the 
development of character. That ‘mere morality, which 
Calvinistic preachers had denounced with unqualified and 
undiscriminating severity, began to reassert itself to the 
exclusion of those mysteries which alone stir the soul to its 
depths, and alone suffice for its satisfaction, because they 
bring it into the presence of the Infinite. In fact, we were 
in danger of humanitarianism. 

It is but fair that we should claim for the High Church 
party a most commendable freedom from this tendency. 
They certainly have never shrunk from maintaining the mys- 
teries of the faith, and lifting religion out of the region of 
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mere human philosophy. The objective truth of Divine 
grace, and its source independent of the natural powers of 
man, have never been dormant articles in their theology ; 
yet it is possible that even they have lapsed to some extent 
into a stiff and over-scientific statement of broad and com- 
prehensive truths, and have become too rigidly systematic in 
their mode of viewing them. Whilst the Church owes them 
a vast debt of gratitude for boldly maintaining the grace of 
sacraments, yet there is a possibility of forgetting that the 
great and stupendous mysteries of the Divine action trans- 
cend the limits of the best and most wisely constructed 
systems. 

At such a crisis of thought Professor Drummond's work 
appeared upon the scene. Its relation to the dominant philo- 
sophy of the day secured it an immediate hearing. Its 
bright and interesting style attracted many who were scarcely 
able to gauge the accuracy of its science or its logic; but 
besides these there was in it that distinct and uncompromising 
assertion of the Divine source of the spiritual life, and the 
supernatural energy of the Divine grace, which many eagerly 
welcomed who felt the need of something more satisfy- 
ing than the dry husks of a semi-Pelagianism. Professor 
Drummond had no shrinking from the supernatural, even 
whilst he held it to be an extension of the natural. Strangely 
ignorant, or at the least utterly negligent, of the great office 
of the sacraments, he yet draws singularly close to the truth 
upon which the whole doctrine of sacramental grace reposes, 
in that he maintains, in vigorous and unhesitating terms, 
that new life which is imparted tothe Christian soul by virtue 
of its relation to the Incarnate Word. But whilst he has not 
feared to launch his boat upon the vast ocean traversed by 
S. Paul and S. Augustine, and to declare with them, and 
with Calvin, the Sovereignty of God, and the sufficiency of 
His grace, he has not, in our judgment, escaped the rocks and 
shoals which beset the unwary navigator of seas so bound- 
less. Whilst he urges the dependence of man upon Divine 
grace, he seems to lose sight of man’s responsibility for that 
grace, and, unintentionally we are sure, but still in effect, gives 
serious grounds for the charge of Antinomianism. He goes 
on to draw a distinction between the moral and spiritual life, 
warranted neither by true philosophy nor by sound doctrine. 
He treats the moral and spiritual life as independent in their 
source and in their essence, however in fact they may be 
allied. The chapter on Classification, with which the book 
concludes, is that in which this view is most prominently , 
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put forward. The introductory passage is not only an 
admirable specimen of the author’s style, but illustrates with 
remarkable clearness the position which he holds with refer- 
ence to this important question. 


‘On one of the shelves of a certain museum lie two small boxes 
filled with earth. A low mountain in Arran has furnished the first ; 
the contents of the second came from the island of Barbadoes. 
When examined with a pocket lens, the Arran earth is found to be 
full of small objects, clear as crystal, fashioned by some mysterious 
geometry into forms of exquisite symmetry. The substance is silica, 
a natural glass ; and the prevailing shape Is a six-sided prism, capped 
at either end by little pyramids, modelled with consummate grace. 

‘When the second specimen is examined the revelation is, if 
possible, more surprising. Here also is a vast assemblage of small 
glassy or porcellanous objects, built up into curious forms. The 
material chemically remains the same, but the angies of pyramid and 
prism have given place to curved lines, so that the contour is entirely 
different. ‘The appearance is that of a vast collection of microscopic 
urns, goblets, and vases, each richly ornamented with small sculptured 
discs, which are disposed over the pure white surface in regular belts 
and rows. Each tiny urn is chiselled into the most faultless pro- 
portions, and the whole presents a vision of magic beauty ’—p. 369. 
Between the two sets of objects thus described, equal in 
loveliness, there is still one cardinal point of difference ; and 
the difference is this—they belong to two different worlds, 
the one to the living, the other to the dead. The exquisite 
symmetry of both is but a matter of outward resemblance. 
There is no true affinity between organic and inorganic 
forms. Well then, with these two, thus externally similar, 
essentially distinct, Professor Drummond proceeds to com- 
pare two characters, ‘pure and clevated, adorned with con- 
spicuous virtues, stirred by lofty impulses, and commanding 
a spontaneous admiration from all who look on them,’ 

Our readers will hardly require to be informed whom 
these two characters represent. ‘Commanding admiration, 
and, ex hypothesi, each on its own ground faultless, they yet 
differ essentially in this, that the one is spiritually alive, the 
other spiritually dead. A man represented as morally blame- 
jess, of high courage, lofty principles, clear intellect, com- 
manding the admiration of his fellows, is said to be destitute 
of spiritual life, out of harmony with the spiritual environ- 
ment—in a word, cut off from all vital communication with 
the Spirit of God. 

Now this appears to us so dangerous a statement, involving 
so much that is perilous to morality, offensive to men’s sense 
of right, and contrary to the principles of the Divine philo- 
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sophy, that we must ask the attention of our readers to a brief 
examination of the theory. 

First of all, does Professor Drummond forget how in the 
first chapter of S. John’s Gospel, though not there alone, 
not the natural life only, but the intellectual and moral life 
of man, is attributed to the Eternal Word of God, ‘that true 
Light which lighteth every one that cometh into the world,’ 
the Life which was the light of men? No one, surely, will 
maintain that that Light was a bare intellectual illumination, 
with no reference to conscience, to moral discrimination, or to 
moral power. Nor can any man who holds with S. Paul that 
‘God hath made of one biood all the nations of the earth, 
that they should seek the Lord if haply they might both feel 
after Him and find Him,’ venture lightly to shut off any man 
from the influence of His Spirit, ‘ whose offspring (and here he 
quotes a Gentile poet) we are.’ We are brought once more to 
the old dilemma of the Evangelical sermon, which, separating 
the congregation into the converted and the unconverted, bade 
the latter pray for that influence of the Spirit of which they 
were destitute, and yet without which they were taught that 
they could not reaily pray at all. The Christian faith, as 
Holy Scripture declares it, rests not upon a foundation so 
narrow as this. ‘The mystery of God and of the Father and 
of Christ, which from the beginning of the world hath been 
hid in God who created all things by Jesus Christ, but now 
is made known by the Church unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places,’ is one of infinite proportions, 
and overflows the limits of every human system that can he 
constructed to contain it. Revealed to the Church, and by 
the Church, it confers upon the Church the unmeasured 
privilege of covenanted grace. It flows to her in the 
channels of her sacraments ; it beams upon her in the illumi- 
nation of the Spirit. But the Church is not in such a sense 
the kingdom of grace as that the whole world outside is 
excluded from the mercy and love of God. The Light shone 
‘upon the darkness even though the darkness comprehended it 
not. It is not God, but man, that is bound by sacraments. 
Nor is the Divine illumination restricted solely to the doctrines 
of the Christian faith, or to the persons of the baptized. Let 
the reader turn to the earlier chapters of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and especially to the statement that in Him, ze. 
in Christ, are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge; 
and, difficult as may be many of the expressions in that mag- 
nificent discourse, it will: be found that they are so because 
the apostle is labouring to give utterance to truths too vast 
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for human language, to mysteries too great for the cramps of 
human systems. It is, perhaps, impossible to formulate the 
philosophy which underlies the whole of Holy Scripture, and 
which rises—if we may so speak—nearest to the surface in 
the writings of S. Paul and of S. John; and the reason for 
this is because it is truly Divine, and defies all compression 
into human terms. But a wider and deeper study of its 
principles might have saved Calvin, and still more his followers, 
from that narrow and repulsive theology into which they were 
betrayed by dwelling upon a single aspect of Divine truth, 
exaggerated and distorted in its isolation. It is still more 
surprising that a mind so great, and charity so tender, as that 
of S. Augustine could have recognized the height and depth 
and breadth of that philosophy—as he shows that he did in 
his annotations upon the first chapter of S. John—and yet 
allow himself to become so cramped by a human system, and 
prejudiced by the circumstances of his age, as we fear it 
must be confessed that he did become. 

We are not among those who recognize in the late Professor 
Maurice a satisfactory leader of thought. There wasa vague- 
ness and cloudiness of statement that rendered his conclusions 
almost invariably untrustworthy; but, in his earnest and 
loving recognition of the universal Fatherhood of God, he 
drew very near to the great truths of which we have been 
speaking ; which, ia fact, assumed in his mind the form of a 
strong reaction against Calvinism. It was thus, we are con- 
vinced, that he acquired such a surprising influence over so 
wide a circle of his contemporaries. 

The influence of Professor Drummond rests upon another 
ground, and, if he will avoid the danger which we have 
ventured to indicate, his influence may be both great and 
salutary. On the other hand, if he persists in maintaining 
such an essential and indestructible distinction between moral 
worth and spiritual emotion, we predict that he will both 
greatly reduce that influence and immensely detract from its 
value. A writer who maintains that a moral character of 
such lofty excellence as shall command the admiration of 
mankind, and shall be, for all that appears, without a single 
flaw, may yet be destitute of spiritual life—not, as we admit, 
grievously deficient in the higher spiritual graces, but actually 
dead in all its spiritual relations—shocks the conscience of his 
readers and gives just offence to their judgment. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that Professor Drum- 
mond’s is, after all, but a visionary assumption, and that such 
spotless moral perfection is hardly to be conceived as existing 
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in a human being into whose life there enters no thought or 
influence of a religious character. ‘The noble savage,’ if such 
there be, is one who recognizes that Supreme Spirit whom he 
worships in childlike awe, and to whose protection he com- 
mends himself. The philosophic mind of Socrates or Plato, 
which has ‘commanded the admiration of mankind,’ was not 
destitute of faith in God nor without a filial reference to His 
will. Nor, on the other hand, is it surprising that Professor 
Drummond, conscious of the difficulties in which his theory 
lands him, seems to give some hesitating countenance to the 
doctrine of conditional immortality as the only escape from 
those difficulties at last. 

It appears to us that Professor Drummond is misled by 
regarding life as having an independent objective existence, 
rather than as the various energies of the living being mani- 
fested in their appropriate action. And if we may offer a 
suggestion towards a truer philosophy of the relation between 
the moral and the spiritual life, it would be this, that the two, 
so far from being radically distinct and independent of each 
other, are, in fact, the energies of the same faculties of the 
soul acting in different directions, the one having reference to 
conscience, the other to the very highest relations of which 
the soul is capable—-namely, those to its Creator and its God. 

We have been thus unreserved in our comments upon 
Mr. Drummond’s spiritual philosophy, not as being insensible 
to the force of his argument or the charm of his style, but as 
recognizing in him the possibilities of a most valuable future. 
Already have we observed in more than one quarter the effect 
of his work in recalling attention to the Divine source of the 
religious life, and, to adopt the modern phrase, the Divine 
character of its environment. Only let Mr. Drummond re- 
flect upon the larger philosophy of the spiritual life common 
alike to S. Paul and to S. John, and let him learn to recognize 
the true office of the sacraments as sustaining that life, and 
so largely constituting its ‘environment,’ and, above all, let 
him be very cautious of any such statement of the nature of 
Divine grace as shall compromise, or tend to compromise, the 
doctrine of moral responsibility, and we anticipate a very 
beneficial result from his future labours, especially among his 
compatriots and co-religionists. 

It is, no doubt, as difficult as it is rare to combine perfect 
accuracy, whether of scientific or of metaphysical thought, 
with so much of enthusiasm and so much of imagination as 
marks Mr. Drummond’s writing, but we are sure that he will 
believe that our observations are made in no unfriendly spirit, 
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and that it is only when we see much to admire that we 
care to criticize so closely. 

Meanwhile, whatever reason there may be for grave 
anxiety in the tone of society as regards both faith and 
morals, we are convinced that there is none for despair. The 
welcome which has been accorded to the work before us 
shows how gladly men turn to any direct and fearless state- 
ment of their higher and spiritual relations, even though 
that statement be open to some serious objection. The soul 
of man yearns for something deeper and more ennobling than 
the worship of humanity, and his reason is not after all so 
clouded or so vain as to believe for long in its own infalli- 
bility. Still it must be confessed that there are forces in 
action which tend at once to intellectual confusion and to 
moral degradation. Society has been startled by revelations 
of its own corruption in the higher and more educated ranks. 
There are few clergymen of experience to whom such revela- 
tions are not a cause of more sorrow than surprise. Classes are 
at war with classes, and many and bitter are the arguments 
employed to stimulate their discontent. Shrinking more and 
more from the old methods of repression, statesmen are 
appealing to the advance of secular education as that which 
shall moderate the heats of passion ; whereas, unless those 
best qualified to judge are strangely misled, the displace- 
ment of religion from a large proportion of our schools has 
been at the very least coincident with a formidable increase 
in immorality. Theorists, on the other hand, bid us build 
our hopes upon the doctrine of ‘Altruism,’ and trust that 
mankind, educated in the principles of the new philosophy, 
will surrender their own pleasures, their private interests, 
and their personal inclinations, to the advantage of society. 
Altruism, barbarous as is the word, is indeed a lofty and 
admirable principle ; but, from the very amount of sacrifice 
which it involves, it requires of all others the support of the 
strongest and most personal motives, quite superior to a 
mere philosophical regard to the constitution of society. 
Altruism is in truth the daughter of faith, never for long the 
rival or usurper of her throne. In short, the present dangers 
of society can be met by nothing less than a bold and 
uncompromising appeal to conscience, and to the sense of 
responsibility. But then the appeal to conscience must itself 
repose upon those sublime revelations of the Godhead upon 
which conscience rests, and which never fail to touch men to 
the quick, because they bring them face to face with the 
infinite, and with the mysteries of their own being. 
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Let us bear in mind that the doctrines which in each 
generation meet us as the effete and worn-out commonplaces 
of a departed system were once the embodiment of truths 
in the presence of which men bowed their hearts and minds 
in awe and adoration. The stream of Divine truth has a 
tendency to petrify and become attenuated as it flows through 
the rills of human systems and human philosophy. The 
process is, alas! inevitable, however we may regret the 
fact ; but the true lesson is, that we must revert from time 
to time nearer and nearer to the fountain source, and draw 
from the springs in their native freshness. We do not say 
that Professor Drummond has done this as completely as 
we could wish, but we are of opinion that his work is very 
suggestive as to how it may be done; guiding our thoughts 
to that Divine philosophy before which S. Augustine bowed 
the head in awe, and Cornish miners—though they little 
knew it as philosophy—wept in tears of adoration. 


ArT, VIIIL—THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


Marriage Law Defence Union Tracts. Second edition, en- 
larged. With a Historical Preface. (London: 1884.) 

The Light of the Revelation of God upon the Question of 
Marriage with a Sister-in-Law. By ROBERT CAMPBELL 
MOBERLY, M.A., Vicar of Great Budworth. (Chester: 
1884.) 


IT is greatly to be feared that there is much in the minds 
and tempers even of those who loyally hate the proposals of 
Mr. Broadhurst and Lord Dalhousie which may tend un- 
noticed to imperil the integrity of the marriage law in 
England. The importunity of the assailants, the wearisome 
iteration of the same arguments, the disheartening discovery 
of the heavy mass of ignorance and indifference in all classes, 
and of the indolent and irresponsible carelessness with which 
false statements and half-truths are accepted and repeated ; 
these, together with the character of the question and of 
many of the truths which have to be handled in dealing with 
it, have combined to tempt even good and consci¢ntious 
men to feel that the disappearance of the whole business 
from the sphere of debate would be a relief which hardly 
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anything could outweigh. The feeling was well defined, 
though the temptation was nobly resisted, by the Duke of 
Argyll, when he said in the House of Lords in 1883 : 


‘I confess I experience something of the unpleasant feelings of 
nausea, lassitude, and fatigue, which come over the mind when a 
question so disagreeable as this, so odious in many of its aspects, is 
raised year after year in both Houses of Parliament ; and I am con- 
vinced that the change which has come over this House has been 
not so much a change of conviction as a result of mere weariness 
and a desire to get rid of this question. I have myself felt the 
temptation to say, anything is better than to hear the discussion of 
this question—-let it go. But when I come to think of the arguments 
that have been used by some in this House, I cannot help entering 
my protest, not only by vote, but by speech, against them.’! 


But the more respectable causes of this very natural weari- 
ness and distaste of the whole matter are reinforced in the 
minds of many, who will be in bitter distress if the evil mea- 
sure is ever made law, by the demoralizing effect of victories 
and respites in the past which they have done little or nothing 
to deserve. It must be owned that many even of the clergy 
who, within a month from the passing of the Bill, would find 
themselves involved in difficulties enough to break their 
hearts and ruin their work, have been either apathetic or 
ineffective in the recurring struggle ; other men have laboured, 
and they have enjoyed the relief, and forgotten the narrow- 
ness of the majority by which it was won, putting by their 
alarm until the next year’s crisis called out a few tardy and 
profitless expressions of indignation. And yet it may well 
be doubted whether even the immediate and satisfactory 


‘settlement of all disputes about Ritual or Ecclesiastical 


Courts would bring to the Church of England so much peace 
and strength as she will lose if the State law of marriage 
is once set in decisive conflict with the prohibitions of the 
Prayer Book. And still further: beyond all the dishearten- 
ing and disintegrating struggles which this licence of marriage 


with a wife’s sister will bring into parish after parish, is the 


moral effect of having to make one’s account with a misery 
one might have done more to avert. The temptation to 
compromise because one knows one ought to have resisted 
more strenuously before it was too late, or to be abruptly 
indignant by way of making up for one’s untimely listless- 
ness, will be an abundant peril in the confused, and unpre- 
pared, and leaderless strife in which the. clergy will be 


1 Marriage Law Defence Union Tracts, No. xxxv. p. 13. 
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engaged if ever these unions are sanctioned by the State. 
Altogether it may well seem that in few ways more dreary 
and disastrous could the quickened energy and brightest hopes 
of the Church of England be baffled and discredited than if 
the loss of heart, or preoccupation, or indifference of the clergy 
should bear part in allowing this relaxation of the law. 

It will be, then, the humble but very earnest endeavour 
of this Xeview to indicate once more the intense and deep 
importance of the struggle which is to be renewed by Mr, 
Broadhurst’s proposal next March; to show that the good 
hope of victory and the dark issues of defeat combine to 
make courage and effort an imperative duty ; and that the 
defence of the present law in this matter is neither so hope- 
less nor so undignified a labour as the tone in which it is 
often spoken of might seem to suggest. Mr. Moberly, in his 
admirable essay, by the relentless accuracy with which he 
draws his lines and pursues his arguments, the unabashed 
earnestness with which he presses home an unpopular but 
unanswerable contention, the high and reverent theology 
which gives his work a very solemn force and dignity, sets a 
true example of the temper in which we would hope and 
plead that the question should be more generally approached. 

At the outset a just alarm in the mind of the reader should 
be dissipated. Itis not intended here to enter into the argu- 
ments by which the prohibitions of the Prayer Book are well 
and conclusively maintained. The volume of tracts published 
by the Marriage Law Defence Union is, in more ways than 
one, a sufficient warning against this. It is a most valuable 
volume ; it is complete, and varied, and cogent ; as a book of 
reference it would be excellent, if only its pages were num- 
bered continuously and closed with an index ; but as one tries 
to read it right through, one begins to understand what some 
of the less earnest-minded peers must feel when the bishops 
conscientiously allude to the 18th chapter of Leviticus. All the 
several arguments—or almost all—are clear and good; simply 
presented, once for all,.they engender a force logically irresist- 
ib!e ; but the revival of the slaughtered fallacy, to be slain again 
with the self-same stroke, is first monstrous and then ghastly. 
‘Six Richmonds in the field’ would be a trifle to the weird 
vitality imparted by this volume to such a misstatement as 
that before 1835 marriages with a wife’s sister were lawful, or 
that in the Middle Ages dispensations were ‘always allowed’ 
for this purpose. A reviewer who has sincerely and patiently 
tried to see justice done to these perversions of fact each time 


they reappear in this volume knows sympathetically the, 
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sinking of heart with which anyone familiar with the contro- 
versy must see their outline looming in the distance ; and he 
cannot deliberately turn to resuscitate them here. The pur- 
pose of this article will be better served (notwithstanding the 
obvious risk of being told that it is not the best case which is 
generally defended by attacks on the opposing attorney) by a 
brief comparison between the nature of the agitation which 
has forced the proposed change into prominence and the 
character of the influence which has hitherto repelled it. The 
contrast between the forces which attack and the moral 
weight of the judgments which resist may lead to some 
thoughts which will be less personal and intrinsically more 
worth thinking. 

Let us deal first with the unwelcome task of indicating one 
or two characteristics of the agitation which has laboriously 
thrust forward the demand for marriage with a wife’s sister, 
and wearied down more opponents than it ever could convince. 
We will endeavour to characterize it, so far as is possible, not 
in our own words, but in words quoted from deliberate and 
trustworthy speakers, beyond the suspicion of falsehood or in- 
justice. And, in the first place, it should be noted that the 
agitation was certainly begun, and is notoriously maintained, 
by some who have already broken the law, and who are living 
in illicit union with a wife’s sister :— 


? 


‘Who are they,’ says Lord Hatherley, ‘ that ask for this change? 
Why, the people who have broken the law. In all other cases it is 
not usual for Parliament to legislate on the ground that the law 
has been broken. It is no ground for altering the law that certain 
people have broken it. If they had asked for the law to be changed 
before they had broken it, they might have been entitled to more 
attention ; but when they have committed an offence, they have no 
right to ask for such alteration in the law.’ 


And again he says :— 
‘ The fact is that some twenty years ago certain gentlemen got 
themselves into a difficulty by marrying contrary to the law, and 


employed two solicitors to stir in the matter, and that was the origin 
of the movement.’ 


Even apart from the authority of Lord Hatherley, it would, 
we believe, be generally admitted that this statement of the 
origin and motive of the agitation is accurate. ‘The earnest- 
ness with which the licence is asked is the earnestness of those 
who have presumed it already. Now, the anxiety which comes 
from the consequences of deliberate wrong-doing may be 
pitiable ; but it must not ask too much ; it has no logical 
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force ; it warrants a suspicious scrutiny of the arguments 
which it employs. No precedent, surely, could be much more 
disastrous to the conscience and welfare of a nation than that’ 
a few rich men should succeed in forcing on a relaxation of 
the law in order to rid themselves of the inconvenience and ill- 
repute of having violated the law. 

The agitation thus begun, and ‘ostensibly nursed by a few 
interested and opulent persons,! has had a chequered career, 
and far less satisfactory signs of popular favour than are 
generally claimed for it. ‘For many years the society for its 
promotion was anonymous, except in the single name of an 
obscure secretary.’ But irrepressible perseverance has, up to 
a certain point, an irresistible effect ; and perseverance is not 
likely to flag when it has an ever-present spur in the trouble- 
some consequences of sin. Agitation is in politics what 
advertising has come to be in business, It may make wise 
men indignant, and patient men resolute, and even common 
men distrustful for a while ; but it tells in time ; by its con- 
tinual coming it wearies us. Comparatively few minds can 
remain proof against a bad argument persistently repeated ; 
and the well-pushed Bill gets votes, and the well-puffed Pill— 
though it be but bread and dust—gets taken. Those who are 
contending for the purity and integrity of the Christian home 
might be less alarmed by the number of votes that are given 
against them in the House of Commons, if they knew how few 
had yielded to a sincere conviction, and how many to the un- 
flagging insistance of a well-paid agitation. 

But if this attack upon the marriage laws cannot altogether 
command respect in its origin and maintenance, still less is it to 
be admired for the means which it employs. We have already 
alluded to two discreditable misstatements which are com- 
monly employed in favour of the coveted change,and in spite 
of repeated explanations and exposures. Thirty-three years 
ago the Bishop of Exeter, with the pronounced assent of Lord 
Brougham, gave the decisive and unanswerable answer to the 
bold assertion that these unions were legal before the passing 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act; and, in so doing, he said in the 
House of Lords that the misrepresentation of that Act had, 
in truth, ‘been one of the most favourite and most successful 
expedients of the agitation out of doors on this very remark- 
able occasion. The answer which he gave was simply to 
show the real character of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, which he 
had himself warmly concurred in passing; and no answer 


1 Historical Introduction, p. x. 
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could be clearer or more conclusive. The matter hardly 
admits of misunderstanding: it is strange that it should still 
be made the subject of misstatement. Again, even educated 
people are sometimes misled by the easy way in which the 
strong argument from the consistent abhorrence of these 
marriages in the Christian Church and her unvarying inter- 
pretation of the revealed law in this matter is set aside by 
the hardy assertion that all the while the Church was granting 
dispensations to any rich man who wanted to break her rule. 
And yet this again is really an audacious slander, and was 
rejected by the Bishop of Exeter, in 1851, with characteristic 
solemnity and decision : 


‘My Lords, during no less a period than the first 1,500 years, the 
whole Church persisted in holding that these marriages are contrary 
to the law of God, and as such admit not of being made lawful by 
any human authority whatsoever. 

‘ At length, a Pope was found hardy enough to grant a dispensa- 
tion to marry the sister of a deceased wife; it was in the case of 
Emanuel, king of Portugal, who had married a daughter of Ferdinand 
of Spain, and, after her death, wished to marry her sister. Now, my 
Lords, who was this Pope who ventured on so unheard-of an assumption 
of spiritual authority? It was Alexander VI., Alexander Borgia—it 
was that man—I recall the words, I beg pardon of our common 
humanity for so applying it—it was that monster in human shape, 
himself stained with incest of the deepest dye, as well as by every 
other vice which can pollute and degrade our nature. It was Alex- 
ander Borgia who first granted a dispensation for one of those 
marriages which the present Bill would legalize in the gross. Yes, 
my Lords, Alexander Borgia it is whose principle your Lordships are 
invited to make your own ; whose legislation in a single case you are 
now called upon to extend to the whole compass of similar relations. 
Are your Lordships prepared to follow such a guide ?—to choose such 
a guardian of the sanctity of our English hearths and homes? My 
Lords, I may answer my own question—You will not.’ ! 


Another misstatement (we are sorry for the wearisome 
iteration of this word : but the synonyms with which it might 
be varied are apt to give offence), another remarkable mis- 
statement which has been hard-worked and widely effective 
in this agitation is the assurance that the poor desire the pro- 
posed change, and that this is a poor man’s question. Lord 
Hatherley was a very thoughtful and temperate speaker; but 
this courageous assertion may be quite satisfactorily dealt 
with in his words: ‘ Now, if ever there was an untruth, this 
is one of the greatest.’ He goes on to say: 


1 Tract No. xxxi. p. 18. 
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‘The poor are the longest in maintaining fixed impressions, 
They are impressed with the sanctity of the marriage law as it stands, 
and we know that the.poor do not lightly change. . Taking the @ 
priori view, even if it is an advantage to the poor man to have his 
wife’s sister to look after his family, we find that the almost universal 
rule is for the girls in poor families to marry as soon as they are 
marriageable, or to go out as servants to earn their living. It seldom 
happens, therefore, that the poor man has the chance of having his 
wife’s sister in the house to look after his family, and of afterwards 
placing her in the position of his deceased wife. I know something 
of one of the poor districts of this metropolis, and have taken some 
pains to ascertain the feelings of the poor on the subject. In the 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, I instituted inquiries, and 
found only one case of such unicn, and in that case the parties who 
had formed the connection were universally looked down upon by 
their neighbours ; but the enquiry disclosed other painful statistics 
of other unions which were found to exist; this I mentioned in the 
House of Commons. A City Missionary afterwards wrote to the 
Times and said that he had found two other such cases in the parishes 
of St. Margaret and St. John. Well, admitting it to be so, there are 
three in a population of upwards of 40,000, and in the one I dis- 
covered the parties, as I have told you, were looked down upon by 
all their neighbours. A clergyman wrote to me and said, “I assure 
you that many of the poor earnestly desire this change.” I replied, 
“T only want to come to the truth ; send me their names and resi- 
dences.” I never heard another word from him.’ 


Lord Cairns, in the debate of 1883, added, in further 
evidence on this point, that between 1835 and 1847 these 
marriages were just forty times as numerous among the 
rich as among the poor.' And yet, in spite of these 
conclusive truths, the licence is clamorously sought as a 
measure of relief for the poor: as a thing which it is 
cruel to withhold from those who have no means of 
making any provision for the care of their children, who 
cannot be expected to understand, who will probably, in their 
ignorance, take the licence if it is not given, and so forth. 
Doubtless the poor have great difficulties, and temptations, 
and failings of their own ; but they sometimes have, perhaps, 
a truer instinct in regard to the real meaning of marriage and 
the sanctity of home than some of those who take their name 
in vain for the support of a cause which is really the cause of 
a prosperous few. 

If, however, anyone desires to enter thoroughly into the 
spirit and character of the argument cenducted by the Mar- 

1 Mr. Beresford Hope, in his able speech in the House of Commons 


in 1870, cited the ‘impotence of the promoters to find more than 40 poor 
men’s cases out of their own boasted 1,648.’ Tract No. xii. p. 28. 
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riage Law Reform Association, he may turn to the twenty-third 
paper in this volume and criticize, with the help of ‘ Historicus,’ 
the ‘few facts’ from early Church history upon which the 
Association confidently rely for the support of their position. 
It is hard to believe that statements so adroitly misleading, 
combining ‘a grain of irrelevant truth with a bushel of sug- 
gested and wholly gratuitous falsehood,’ can have been put 
forward in simplicity and good faith ; it is hard to deny the 
justice of ‘ Historicus’s’ verdict :—‘ That such methods of 
controversy are profoundly immoral goes without the saying, 
and they are not more immoral than ineffectual in dealing 
with readers who are thoughtful and well informed.’ 

But unhappily neither the public opinion nor the legisla- 
tion of England is entirely controlled by the thoughtful and 
the well informed, and fictions may very actively do duty 
for facts until they are found out. 

It is indeed disheartening to think that an agitation thus 
begun, and thus maintained, should have come, in two succes- 
sive years, to the very verge of success; that it should only have 
been hindered by four or five votes from inflicting an almost 
irremediable wound on the marriage law of England, the con- 
science of the people, the ideal of home, and the work of the 
Church. But surely there is also some real encouragement 
to be gained from the unattractive business of thus estimating 
the motive forces and favourite weapons of the assault. It 
is sheer and faithless pessimism to think that such an agitation 
must succeed ; that it is any true part of that tide of progress, 
that steady course of change, with which it impudently tries 
to associate itself. Agitation has very often, and sometimes 
happily, succeeded in carrying measures which were at first 
rejected by overwhelming majorities and a vast weight of 
adverse opinion. The gradual and peaceful concession of so 
many of the demands which were first pressed by the 
Chartists is a case in point. But this has been due to some 
strong germ of pure, though perhaps unseasonable, truth, 
hidden from the first in the tumultuous striving after justice. 
Great and generous minds have felt the majestic power of that 
truth: little by little it has laid aside the violence or clumsi- 
ness or disfigurement of its first appearance; the lapse of 
time has freed it from the charge of immaturity, and changes 
all around have made it no longer disproportionate ; until at 
last a course which has been marked from its very beginning 
by sincerity and earnestness and dignity ends in a chastened 
and providential triumph. Surely we may take heart as we 
look in vain for the slightest likeness of these characteristics 
VOL, XIX.—NO. XX XVIII. EE 
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in the miserable agitation with which we have to do battle 
for the excellent mystery of marriage as it was instituted and 
consecrated of God in the time of man’s innocency. 

And more gladly may we take heart as we turn to the 
more welcome and comely task of scanning the amount and 
significance of the forces declared on our side. It is in this 
respect that the volume of tracts now under review has an 
especial value. It displays with a vast accumulation of force 
the mass of opinion and feeling, most various and weighty, 
which is steadfastly opposed to the agitation, steadfastly 
loyal to the principle of marriage upheld by the Church of 
Christ. It may be helpful simply to enumerate some parts of 
this great body of judgment which is set against the clamor- 
ously-demanded change. For very often it is quietly pre- 
sumed in controversial literature and inaccurate talk that the 
opposition to the Bill is confined to one or two sets of people, 
and that few really care about it save the clergy, the bishops, 
and a certain number of the temporal peers, who are only 
performing in this matter their hereditary function of getting 
in the way. Let us see, then, what is the real composition of 
our forces, and who they are who remain so unaccountably 
unmoved by the logic, the ‘facts, the perseverance, of the 
‘Marriage Law Reform Association.’ 

(1.) First, there must be something more than mere 
narrow ‘clericalism’ in a belief which has been strenuously 
maintained by men so able and so diverse as Lord Hatherley, 
Lord Cairns, Lord Selborne, Lord Coleridge, Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Cranbrook, Mr. Ward Hunt, the Duke of Argyll, Mr. 
Roebuck, Lord Chief Justice Campbell, Lord Beauchamp, the 
Bishop of Exeter, and the late Bishop of S. David's. Nor 
can we refrain from adding to this list the name of one who 
has earned in every way the respect and confidence of Eng- 
lish Churchmen, while he wields in England at large a per- 
sonal influence such as has been given to very few statesmen. 
The disappointment and anxiety with which many have 
watched Mr. Gladstone’s conduct in regard to this matter must 
be mixed with surprise, and with something like a still deeper 
anxiety, as cne reads his speech in frank and earnest opposi- 
tion to the measure in 1855 :— 


‘Nothing can be more conclusive to my mind than that the in- 
terpretation of the Bible in this matter cannot be fairly questioned. 
When we are told it is a matter of doubt, it appears to me to be so 
only in the sense that everything is a matter of doubt to those who 
may have an interest in disputing it, or who may desire to do so. 
. . .. Private opinion may question the authority of the universal 
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voice of Christians on this subject, but it will question it exactly on 
the same grounds that it may question the whole results that Christi- 
anity has brought to mankind, and everything that Christianity has 
elevated out of the region of private opinion, and made part of the 
common property and intelligence of mankind, as well as everything 
that is embodied in our institutions and embodied in our laws. . . . . 
There is one demand which I feel authorized to make on the hon. 
member for North Lancashire, the hon. member for Kidderminster, 
and on all who are prepared to vote with them. They come and ask us 
for this Bill ; they speak of the expediency of altering this law, of the 
advantages that will attend the contraction of these marriages, and 
they contest the construction of the Divine laws on principles which 
would make everything doubtful ; but there is one thing which not a 
man among them has attempted to do, and that is to state a clear, 
definite, and intelligent principle on which they proceed—a principle 
which they can state in language which we can understand, and from 
which we may be able to know, not why they ask for this Bill—for 
we know they do so because some persons are galled by the present 
state of the law—but what we desire to know is, when that law which 
is now asked for is granted, how are we to stand with regard to that 
which remains ? The law of the land, not in an arbitrary 
manner, but on principles based on Divine revelation, has adopted 
our present prohibitions in marriage, and I oppose the present 
measure because I see that it is part of a system which, I do not say 
is intended to be so, but which in its working is certain to be most 
pernicious to those results which the Christian religion has wrought 
out for mankind ; and I must say, whatever reluctance I may feel in 
denying any claims brought forward on the ground of religious 
liberty, that I will most emphatically say “No” to the measure now 
before the House.’ ! 


These are arguments and judgments which cannot have 
lost their moral authority unless their logical cogency has 
been destroyed ; but whatever considerations may have re- 
leased Mr. Gladstone from his obedience to these his former 
convictions, at least they warrant us in claiming the sanction 
of one more great mind and heart for the principles of our con- 
tention. And surely the cause which can enlist the strong and 
anxious support of such men as we have enumerated, besides 
the intense earnestness of very many who are hardly inferior 
to them in ability and trustworthiness, must have in it some- 
thing of real and profound importance—something that will 
bear careful scrutiny, that touches wide issues, that deserves 
and will reward any efforts that can be made in its behalf; 
something that ought not to be surrendered in weariness or 
timidity to the mere clamour and persistence of agitation. 

(2.) The strong and deliberate feeling of Scotland is 


1 Tract No. xxxiii. pp. 6, 9, 12. 
EE2 
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against the Bill. In evidence of this may be adduced not 
only the dignified and powerful appeal sent in 1871 by the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Churches to the Nonconformist 
ministers in England, in which they quote with approval Lord 
Hatherley’s belief ‘that the first breach in the social laws of 
England that govern marriage will be a clear indication ofa 
moral failure, and a fall graver than any that ancient and 
modern history has recorded,’ and courageously declare : 


‘It is with us no mere matter of *‘ Church Law,” but an article 
of our faith. As an article of faith, however, it has of course be- 
come, over and above, the law of our Churches, which we have no 
choice but to administer in the way of shutting out from the table 
of the Lord Jesus those who have entered into these alliances— 
just as we should still be compelled to shut them out were the 
civil law changed, and the alliances rendered valid as to civil 
effects.’ } 


The feeling in Scotland is even wider than that expressed 
in this very strongly signed address, so wide that Lord Cairns 
could declare in the House of Lords in 1883: 


‘I had the honour of presenting to-day a petition from the Free 
Church of Scotland against the Bill; if I am not mistaken, the feel- 
ing of the Established Church of Scotland is also against it ; it is the 
same with the Episcopal Church, and I think it may be taken that 
the preponderating vote of Scotland would be entirely against the 
Bill. ? 


(3.) The feeling in Ireland is sufficiently expressed in 
these noble and pathetic words of Lord O’Hagan, spoken in 
1873, and confirmed by Lord Cairns ten years later, after all 
that those ten years had added to the gravity of tampering 
with the strong instincts of Ireland: 


‘In my own country, where such marriages are practically almost 
unknown, the poor feel no need of them, and no desire to enter into 
them. Ireland, I repeat, does not want this measure, and, in my 
opinion, should not be forced to have it. We have been, so far, I 
thank God, saved from: the infliction of a Divorce Court such as you 
have in England. I do not believe that any class or denomination 
of Irishmen desire such a law, with its long train of temptations, evil 
examples, and inevitable corruptions ; and yet I fear that of it this 
Bill, if successful, would surely be the herald. In these matters we 
Irishmen desire to be iet alone. We have had much to endure. We 
have had penury and persecution ; we have been cursed by intestine 
dissension, and disgraced by social outrage ; Lut through all chance 
and change we have preserved very rich possessions in the sacredness 


1 Tract No, viii. p. 28. 2 Tract No. xxvii. p. 3 
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of the Irish hearth and the purity of Irish womanhood, and from 
these we shall not willingly be parted.’ ! 


(4.) If this measure were advocated as a matter of abstract 
rightfulness, if it were generally urged that a great principle 
of morality is violated by the prohibition of marriage with a 
wife’s sister, then it might be irrelevant to point out that on a 
large class of men—and that a class deserving especial 
sympathy and consideration—the passing of the Bill would 
inflict a cruel and lifelong wound. But as the proposed relaxa- 
tion is constantly demanded with personal reference, on the 
behalf and for the convenience of those who are living as 
though married to their sisters-in-law, or who wish so to live, 
it is wholly to the point that in this matter ‘you cannot 
indulge the wishes of the minority without doing a great 
injustice and inflicting a tcrrible hardship on the majority.’ 
These are Lord Coleridge’s words, spoken in the House of 
Lords in 1880; and he went on to explain their meaning 
with great force of clearness and pathos: 


‘Most men do not lose their wives, and for them this Bill has no 
significance. ‘To some men there comes a time when a great shadow 
falls upon them, when the light of their life goes out, and hope dies 
within them. Some of them recover, form fresh ties, begin their 
lives again, and matry another woman. The majority of such men 
do not wish to marry their sisters-in-law, and for them, too, this Bill 
is of no use, but may be most mischievous. There remain those 
who do not recover, and who do not desire to form new ties of 
marriage. To these men, and to those who do re-marry, till they 
re-marry, the society of a sister-in-law is perfectly unspeakable. Who 
can count the sum of innocent delight and comfort which this rela- 
tion has given to men who most need such comfort, and at a time 
when they need it most? Why, for the sake of the few who do want 
to marry their wives’ sisters, are sisters-in-law to be abolished for the 
vast majority of those men who do not so wish? Because you do 
abolish them. I said many years ago, and I venture to repeat it here 
because it is true, that by passing this measure you point out by 
statute the sister-in-law as the proper Parliamentary successor of the 
wife ; and what modest woman will put herself in the way of a 
succession when most people will say that she is manifestly seeking 
it? Why is this hardship to be done to the great majority who are 
contented with the law for the sake of a very few who want to break 


it??? 

It is not easy to measure beforehand the extent or the 
unhappiness of the change which would pass at once over all 
relationships of affinity if ever this evil Bill were to become 

1 Tract No. xiii. p. 9. 
? Tract No. xiii. p. 11. Cf. also Tract No. xxvii. p. 18. 
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law. It would check and drive back that tide of consecrating 
influence which springs from the home and carries its shelter 
and its sanctity to all who are near and dear to either husband 
or wife ; it would bring within the circle of many homes either 
the coldness or the dangers of misunderstanding which belong 
to the world outside, and from which men most long to find 
a refuge; it would break in upon some of the happiest and 
most helpful intimacies that can quicken the brightness and 
enlarge the interests of life. Those who would most suffer 
by such loss as this have surely a right to be heard and 
considered, as least as much as those who in act or desire 
have already outraged the law which they are anxious to 
reform. 

(5.) Lastly we would cite (though the enumeration might 
be further prolonged) the clear fact that the large tajority 
of Englishwomen are strongly opposed to the suggested 
licence. Miss Lydia Becker (Tract xiv.) plainly puts the 
unanswerable argument which would lead many of her sex to 
scorn the Bill as it now stands :— 


‘The Bill proposes to render legal marriages, whether past or 
future, between a man and the sister of his deceased wife, and to 
leave illegal marriages, past and future, between a woman and her 
deceased husband’s brother. ‘This creates an inequality where before 
was equality.’ 


We entirely agree with Miss Becker here. The injustice of 
which she complains is real ; and it is only one of the many 
inconsistencies which would result from the absence of any 
single principle in the ‘reformed’ marriage law; that is to 
say, from the substitution, as Mr. Gladstone showed it to be, 
of an unprincipled relaxation for a law resting on a perfectly 
definite and consistent principle. But the feeling of woman- 
hood against the Bill is wider than Miss Becker’s influence 
and deeper than her argument. It was well expressed by the 
late Bishop of Norwich in the House of Lords in 1851: 


‘If we ask what portion of the community will be most deeply 
affected by our decision this night, and are most anxiously and 
tremblingly awaiting that decision, it is the women of England. 
And ninety-nine out of every hundred of them are not only opposed 
to the Bill, but regard the possibility of its success with disgust and 
dismay. ‘They tell us—and on such a subject we are bound to 
listen to them—that if the existing law is repealed, according to the 
tone of opinion and feeling which prevails among them, and exer- 
cises a paramount influence over them, all that free, familiar brotherly 
and sisterly intercourse between the husband and the wife’s sister— 
all the happiness which results from it—is at anend. They tell us 
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that when death removes the married sister, the unmarried sister 
cannot, as now, make the bereaved home hers, and take charge of the 
motherless children. They implore you not to take a step which will 
disturb some of the happiest relations of domestic life, to an extent 
which you may not be able to comprehend.’ ! 


Nearly thirty years later it was reasserted, with unqualified 
strength, by Lord Coleridge : 


‘That the women of these islands in an enormous majority are 
opposed to it I absolutely believe. I know that amongst my own 
acquaintances I scarcely know one who supports it. I know that, as 
a rule, men most in earnest in support of the measure have admitted 
to me with regret that the women, as a whole, dislike it.’? 


These are but some of the forces already declared, re- 
solute and earnest against the Bill. We have purposely said 
nothing of the vast majority of the clergy who, in Synod after 
Synod, have solemnly affirmed their conscientious judgment 
in the matter: they are but sustaining in their generation the 
consistent voice of the universal Church; and the evidential 
value of that voice is beyond the range of this article. It 
seemed best, moreover, to gather our accumulation of witness 
from those who could not be suspected of professional bias 
and interest. And now we would ask that even this inade- 
quate and incomplete summary of the elements of feeling in 
support of the laws of marriage may be set in comparison 
with any reasonable estimate of the agitation which assails 
them—of its motives, its character, its moral claims. Cer- 
tainly the contrast will be found striking and encouraging ; 
and it may suggest one line of thought which goes deeper 
than the comparison itself, and may stir in some who read a 
nobler and more dutiful earnestness in this matter. 

The singular phenomenon of such a strength of feeling 
arrayed in England, in Scotland, and in Ireland against a 
relaxation of the laws which has long been allowed (with 
results such as we cannot here stay to characterize) in many 
great States and in our Colonies, requires to be explained by 
the presence of a stronger cause than any force of arguments. 
No display of logic could create or sustain the massive weight 
of resolution which has resisted all the perseverance, the 
mis-statements, the sophistry, the agitation, the favour in very 
high places, enlisted on the side of those who have violated 
or would destroy the great principle of our marriage law— 
the principle that (in Mr. Gladstone’s words) ‘ affinity is con- 
sidered the same as consanguinity for the purpose of these 


* Tract No. xiii. p. 18. * Tract No. xiii. p. 10. 
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prohibitions, which are carried up to the third degree.’ Why 
is it that English men and women, of every shade of Christian 
profession and of political diversity, throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, are so strangely careful in this matter, so careful 
and decided, that they have withstood for more than forty 
years a most restless and well-fed agitation ? 

We believe that the cause is to be found in a deeply 
rooted instinct or conviction which is at the heart of much 
that is best and noblest in English life. People often talk of 
an English home as though it were a curious product of our 
national character and predilections, due in part, perhaps, to 
the influences of climate. Would it not be nearer to the 
truth to say that it really rests upon the English conception of 
marriage, of its mystery, its meaning, and its.effects? There 
is a good deal of unconscious theology in English minds: we 
do not, for instance, easily or generally make a mock at sin; 
we do not so readily as some of our neighbours enjoy the 
humorous representation of adultery; and blasphemy is 
still repugnant and odious to us. These prejudices, and the 
taunt of seriousness which they sometimes win for us, surely 
point to a deep characteristic of our thoughts and ways. 
God gives us, as a people, much more grace and much more 
insight into His truth than we are at all aware of. And He 
has given us, though we perhaps know it not, a deep conviction 
of the reality of marriage. In all the volume which has here 
been under review there is nothing more striking and admir- 
able than the brief report of a speech made by Lord Percy 
at Norwich in 1883. In its earnest frankness, in the elevation 
of its tone, in the clearness and dignity of its thought, it is a 
very example of the way in which a man should deal with 
such matters if the fear of God and the love of home are 
ruling in his heart. And the great point of the speech is that 
which is brought out with much beauty and power by Mr. 
Moberly in the second of the four papers which he has pub- 
lished. Lord Percy said 


‘most frankly that it was the religious objection to these marriages 
which it seemed to him most necessary to keep in view.’ . . . ‘He 
was sure no good could be done either upon this or upon any other 
question by taking any other ground than the highest and the truest.’ 
. . - ‘He found in the second chapter of Genesis that in the very begin- 
ning of all things God created Adam and Eve, made them man and wife, 
and said they were to be “one flesh.” He found that idea running 
all through the Bible—all through the teaching of God’s Holy Word 
from beginning to end, and one of the most salient points in it. He 
found that itwas brought out more and more as they wenton.... The 
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same law was repeated in the New Testament by our Lord Himself. 
He found at last in the Epistles they got the true reason and meaning 
of the law that man and wife should become “ one flesh,” because it 
was a great mystery pointing to the union of Christ and His Church. 
The symbol was carried on to the very end, for in the last Book of 
the Bible they found the same symbol of marriage used to point to 
the highest state of bliss to which man could attain. It seemed to 
him that anything that broke down the idea of an intimate connexion 
between man and wife, that they were really one, must do something 
to break down their ideas and their feelings as to that still higher 
union of which it was the symbol, and he was alarmed when he saw 
any move made which should appear to admit that that perfect one- 
ness of man and wife was in any degree attacked. . . . He was 
certain that anything that made men and women think less of the 
perfect union between man and wife, which was the law cf humanity 
from the Garden of Eden until we came to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
must do an incalculable amount of harm, harm which would reach 
further than any of them could tell, far further than anything they 
called “ affecting society ” merely ; it would go into our hearts, and 
into the core of our being, and would lead to some evil they might 
not be able to foresee.’ ! 


We would gladly end with this remarkable witness to the 
place and power which the mystery of marriage holds in a 
thoughtful and reverent mind: only adding that the same 
line of thinking is set forth at full, and shown in all its 
profound relations to adjacent truths, in Mr. Moberly’s careful 
and vigorous pamphlet. But Lord Percy suggests to us two 
thoughts, which we cannot help commending to our readers. 

First, that there is in this matter a closer link than may at 
first appear between the arguments which are generally dis- 
tinguished as the theological and the social. Those character- 
istics of our social life which are threatened by the proposed 
change derive their strength and beauty from the conception 
of the home; and the conception of the home is, however 
unconsciously, a theological conception. Once destroy the 
deep and truthful sense of marriage as a real and supernatural 
and spiritual union, and the sanctity of home is stripped of 
all accurate meaning, all assured and definite support; it 
sinks down to the level, the perils, the vagueness and insta- 
bility, of a popular sentiment. And contrariwisc, whenever 
the highest view of marriage and of home becomes no longer 
consistently tenable, the loss will be felt in a corresponding 
degradation of other conceptions, which are generally re- 
garded as more purely theological, more plainly necessary to 
religion. 


1 Tract No. xii. pp. 7, 8, 9. 
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And, lastly, such a speech as Lord Percy’s has a lesson for 
any of the clergy who are indifferent or faint-hearted in this 
matter. His words undoubtedly represent a feeling which is 
strongly and widely prevalent in minds of the highest type— 
minds such as Lord Hatherley’s and Lord Selborne’s. It 
would not be an edifying spectacle if any considerable number 
of the clergy were found to be quiescent or patient in regard 
to a laxity which laymen were rejecting with dutiful and 
unqualified abhorrence. Nothing could be more disastrous to 
the influence of the clergy among loyal and thoughtful 
Churchmen than that they should ever seem in the least 
degree careless about the honour of a mystery which carries 
the very highest majesty of truth into the dearest intimacy 
of daily life. In the true doctrine concerning marriage 
Catholic theology meets and is welcomed by the deepest, 
strongest instincts of true hearts in every rank of life, and it 
will be an evil day if ever the Church of England makes 
a bid for a few years of peace, or a little cheap praise of 
liberality, at the price of surrendering the stern purity of 
the truth she holds in trust. 


ArT. IX.—THE SEABURY CENTENARY. 


. Life of Samuel Seabury, D.D., First Bishop of Connecticut, 
and of the Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. By E. EDWARDS BEARDSLEY, D.D., LL.D, 
of S. Thomas’s Church, New Haven. Eminent English 
Churchmen, vol. iii. (London, 1884.) 

. The Early Life and Professional Years of Bishop Hobart. 
By JOHN M‘Vicar, D.D., Professor of Moral and In- 
tellectual Philosophy and Political Economy in Columbia 
College, New York ; witha Preface containing a History 
of the Church in America, by WALTER FARQUHAR 
Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. (Oxford, 1838.) 

. Sketches of Church History in Scotland. By JULivus 
LLoypD, M.A. (London, 1883.) 

. Life and Times of Archbishop Sharp of S. Andrew's. By 
THOMAS STEPHEN, Med. Lib. King’s Coll. (London.) 
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6. History of the Church of England in the Colonies. By 
JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen, Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. 3 vols. 
Second Edition. (London, 1856.) 

7. The Seabury Consecration. A Sermon preached in S. Paul's 
on November 14, 1884, by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY. (London and New York, 1884.) 


MANY times since the consecration of S. Matthias—the one 
movement of the embryo apostolate in anticipation of the 
Pentecostal birth—the smallest of seeds sown in faith has be- 
come a great tree giving shelter tomuch people. The growth 
for the most part is slow and unobserved, but the veil is 
sometimes lifted up; cause and effect are seen in conjunction, 
and history assumes the air of romance. Such an occasion 
was commemorated in the Centenary celebrated at Aberdeen 
on October 7, 1884, and fitly brought to a conclusion at S. Paul’s 
on the historic date of November 14. 

On that day in the year 1784, in an upper room at 
Aberdeen, the first American Bishop of the Anglican Com- 
munion was consecrated by three of the four Bishops then 
presiding over ‘the Catholic remnant’ (as they pathetically 
termed it) ‘ of the ancient Church of Scotland.’ 

It would be hard to say which of the two Churches— 
Scotland or America—had suffered most from the blatant 
victims of episcopal persecution. Certainly we know of no such 
persecution for conscience’ sake, since the reign of Mary, as 
was inflicted by the Scotch Covenanters and the American In- 
dependents on their Episcopalian brethren of the Protestant 
Reformation. It is not altogether perhaps its own fault that 
the Scottish ‘conscience’ is so persistently anti-Catholic. Its 
ludicrous aversion to the very name of Bishop is the result of 
long education in the cold shade of opposition.' The revolt from 
the Archbishop of York was reasonable and patriotic ; but in 
accepting ‘independence’ from Pope Clement III., the most 
opiniative people upon earth came under a yoke which no 
other kingdom in Europe ever stooped to. Nowhere was the 
Church so little national as in Scotland. It never combined 


1 Archdeacon Robert Wilberforce used to tell a good story of his 
brother, the bishop. Going to see a waterfall in Scotland, the bishop, 
always inquisitive to know both sides of a question, made his way down 
to the bottom of the glen, while his companion remained with the guide 
atthe top. The old woman being loud in her praise of the good-natured 
gentleman, the other mischievously told her he was a bishop. ‘Ech, 
sirs !’ (she exclaimed), ‘and sic a bonnie mon !’ Then looking cautiously 
round, she whispered, ‘ But I doot he may be saved an he bea beeshop !’ 
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the warring elements into a nation, as in England. Till the 
fifteenth century it was without a metropolitan or a University.' 
The very culture of the prelates was odious to the barbarous 
nobles, while their wealth was a continual object of cupidity. 
When the Papacy fell, by arms of which Scotland was in- 
capable, the Church became the prey of a poverty-stricken 
democracy. Nothing was national but the castles, manors, and 
endowments, and these the nation took possession of in their 
own way. They murdered two primates, ‘ rabbled ’ the clergy, 
and ‘lifted’ their property in the familiar fashion of a Border 
raid. 

The Reformation was as foreign as the Papacy. The Pres- 
byterian Kirk was imported from Geneva, and imposed by 
force of arms. John Knox, ‘a true representative of his 
generation, intolerant, irreverent, and unscrupulous,’? was a 
powerful demagogue, but had neither the learning nor con- 
victions for a Reformer. His language was barbarous, and 
his divinity only a sounding brass of other men’s opinions. 
His sudden conversion, at the ripe age of thirty-eight, from a 
priest of the sacred altar, getting his piece of bread in the 
modest office of an apostolical notary, into the bitterest 
enemy of papacy and prelacy, has never been explained. 
Two years after he is following Wishart about with a naked 
claymore on his shoulder, and then aiding and abetting his 
benefactor’s assassins in the castle of S. Andrew’s. Carried 
prisoner into France, he was released on the intercession of 
the English Court to take part inthe Edwardian Reformation, 
which he did all in his power to defeat. He was the 
foremost of the ‘glorious and unquiet spirits, which can like 
nothing but that is after their own fancy,’ who were the plague 
of the good Archbishop’s life2 At Frankfort he was equally 
furious against the Second Book. Probably no one man ever 
did so much harm to the Protestant Reformation, or so 
fomented the civil wars both of England and Scotland. Mr. 
Lloyd is mistaken in supposing that Knox was offered the 


1 The see of S. Andrew’s was raised to an archbishopric by the Pope 
in 1466, Glasgow in 1489, cn the principle of divide et impera. On the 
disestablishment of the Church, the title of Pzmus, said to have been con- 
ferred on Palladius by Celestine I., was resumed by the elected President 
of the Episcopal College, without being annexed to any particular see. 
The University of S. Andrew’s was founded in 1410, Glasgow 1450, and 
Aberdeen 1495—all by the bishops of the respective sees. Stephen’s 
Introduction. 

? Lloyd, p. 59. 

3 Canon T. W. Perry’s Historical Considerations on the Declaration 
on Kneeling. 
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bishopric of Rochester. The only authority for the story is 
a coarse jest of Northumberland, who wanted Knox out of 
his way when plundering the palatine see of Durham. The 
preferment really offeredand refused was the vicarage of All- 
hallows, Bread Street.! 

The Bishops were so effectually disposed of that only one 
survived in 1610, when the succession was renewed by the 
consecration of Archbishop Spottiswoode and two others in 
London. Episcopacy was again legally recognized as the 
National Church ‘in all time coming,’ but in 1638 the General 
Assembly expelled and excommunicated (!) the Bishops, and 
passed the Solemn League and Covenant which brought the 
monarch to the block. These proceedings were all declared 
illegal at the Restoration, by the Act 1 and 2 Charles II. 
(May 8, 1662). The Episcopal Church was restored as in 
1638, and was never legally disestablished till the Revolution. 
William offered to maintain the Bishops ‘if they would be 
kind to him and follow the example of England.’ He knew 
the great body of the nobility and gentry to be in their favour, 
and only the trading and inferior sort for the Presbytery. 
But finding the bishops would not desert King James, he 
turned to the other side, who gladly accepted his terms. By 
the Act of 1689 prelacy was abolished as ‘ contrary to the 
inclination of the generality of the people,’ and all the clergy, 
with the exception of a hundred who took the oath to 
William, were deprived. More than two hundred had been 
previously ejected by the summary process of ‘ rabbling.’ 
Halfthe population at this time were supposed to be Episco- 
palians,? but as usual the riotous part made more impression 
on the English Court. The Act of Union, followed by the 
risings of 1715 and 1745, brought heavier penalties on the 


1 Dr. Lorimer has made the most of this story in his Fon Knox and 
the Church of England, but there is not the slightest evidence or proba- 
bility that the idea was ever seriously entertained. It is true that Knox 
himself boasted of having ‘refused a greater bishoprick’ (than S. An- 
drew’s), ‘which he might have had with the favour of greater men’; but 
these words could not apply to Rochester, the poorest see in England, 
nor do they necessitate any actual offer. It is not unlikely that North- 
umberland sounded him on taking the despoiled see of Durham, and 
withdrew his favour on receiving a refusal to share the plunder. 

2 Stephen’s /ntroduction. ‘The theory that the ‘ Church of Scotland’ 
in the Bidding Prayer means the Presbyterian Establishment rests on the 
hypothesis that the Act of 1580, which abolished the //chan episcopacy 
set up in 1560, was legally in operation in 1603. But the titular episcopacy 
was re-established in 1597, and the apostolical succession restored in 
1610, The Act of 1662 restoring the Church as it was in 1638 is con- 
clusive on the illegality of the previous tumultuous changes, 
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Church. It was treason to pray for King James. Noone could 
officiate without having taken the oath to King George, under 
pain of six months’ imprisonment for the first offence, and for 
a second offence transportation to the American plantations 
for life. A meeting of five persons or more, in addition to 
the family, came under the Act, and all persons attending it 
were liable to a penalty of five pounds for the first offence, 
and two years’ imprisonment for the second. By another Act 
Letters of Orders given by a Scottish bishop were declared 
void ! 

These heavy blows had their effect. Theclergy, who pre- 
viously to 1745 had declined to 150, were reduced in a few 
years to forty, the bishops to four, who, without abdicating 
the old diocesan titles, acted collectively in common charge of 
the suffering ‘remnant. In this extremity a call was made 
upon them from a still lower deep. The Episcopate seemed 
to be at the last gasp in Scotland. America had no bishops 
at all. The defect was due to the same anti-Catholic fury that 
wrecked the ancient Church of Scotland ; and by a Divine 
justice it was granted to her despised remnant to avenge its 
own wrongs by redressing the wrongs of others.! The widow’s 
cruse that had never failed in her deepest poverty was now 
to feed the famine of another hemisphere. 

The judicial blindness which lost England her American 
colonies showed itself in the government of the Church, even 
more conspicuously than in that of the State. The views of 
both had distinctly retrograded since the original colonization. 
The Plantations (as they were called) were not designed, as 
now, to relieve a congested population at home by hap- 
hazard emigration. They were undertaken in an age of 
heroic adventure to carry the light and civilization of England 
into the new world. The colony, as with the Greeks and 
Romans, was to be an extension of the mother country. 
Founded on the established principles of Church and State, 
it was invested by charter from the Crown with ample powers 
of self-legislation, provided that nothing might be enacted 
contrary to the laws of England. Provision was to be made 
for public worship according to the rites of the Church of 
England; churches were to be built and consecrated; mi- 
nisters—the then usual word for priests*—were to be settled 


1 It was noticed during the recent centenary, that the consecration it 
commemorated was immediately followed by the movement which in a 
few years succeeded in repealing the penal enactments. 

2 See Canon 32, ‘ None to be made Deacon and Minister both in one 
day.’ “ee ) 
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with glebes and houses. They were to evangelize the natives, 
as well as to feed the flock already Christian. The propaga- 
tion of the Gospel and the extension of the King’s dominions 
were the two great objects in view. And these were not 
mere words of form; they were honestly carried out in the 
constitution of the first colony, to which Queen Elizabeth 
gave the auspicious name of Virginia.'! In the very earliest 
attempts, Hariot, the mathematical tutor of Raleigh, took 
great pains to declare the truths of Revelation to the Indians. 
Manteo, a native who came to England with Drake, and was 
made Lord of Roanoak by Raleigh, was baptized in that 
island August 13, 1587—the first heathen convert received 
into the Reformed Church of England. Five days after, the 
English governor’s infant granddaughter, ‘the first Christian 
born in the colony,’ was christened by the name of Virginia.” 
The charter of James I. (1606) divided a territory stretching 
over eleven degrees of latitude into two parts, the northern 
moiety being named New England. Two companies were 
incorporated to promote and superintend the work. The Vir- 
ginia Company, which was first in the field, comprised the 
names of Hakluyt (the maritime historian, then a Prebendary 
of Westminster), Gates, Somers, Sandys, and other loyal 
laymen, who provided the capital and ships, and selected the 
settlers. A Kentish vicar—Robert Hunt—was chosen to 
accompany the expedition. Landing in the Bay of Chesa- 
peake, the site of the future settlement was consecrated by 
Divine service on Sunday, June 21, 1607—the first offering of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice in the English tongue on the Ame- 
rican continent. The church was the first building erected 
in Jamestown.2 A prayer was appointed to be said morning 
and evening upon the Court of Guard by the captain of the 
watch.4 On July 13, 1619, Governor Yeardley opened the 
first Colonial Assembly: ‘England had stamped her own 


1 The country first known by this name is now North Carolina. 
Virginia is the name of the adjoining territory to the north (Amderson, 
i. p. 64). Roanoak, where the first attempt at a settlement was made in 
1585, is an island still bearing the name, about five miles from the coast 
of North Carolina. 

? Anderson, i. p. 75. 

3 ¢The Church was a homely thing like a barne set upon watchets, 
covered with rafts, sedge, and earth ; also was the walls; the best of our 
houses of the like curiosity, but the most part farre much worse work- 
manship, that could neither well defend wind nor raine ; yet wee had 
daily Common Prayer morning and evening, every Sunday two sermons, 
and every three months the Holy Communion till our minister died.’ 
Anderson, i. 180. 

* Jbid. 233, note. 
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likeness upon her creation, and the first of the free colonies 
of England had taken firm root by the side of the flaunting 
glories of Spain.”? 

By the Virginian Legislature the clergy were endowed 
with stipends assessed on the several parishes. The Bishop 
of London agreed to recommend fit persons for induction, 
which was perhaps the origin of his anomalous jurisdiction 
beyond the seas. A college was established, and missions 
opened among the natives, not unreasonably estranged by 
the outrages perpetrated by some of the earlier adventurers, 
Their suspicions appeared to be overcome, and many baptisms 
had taken place, when all was brought to ruin by a sudden 
and unprovoked assault on the slumbering colony, in which 
nearly half the white population were massacred by the Indians. 
Recovering from this shock, the colony was deprived of its 
mainstay in England by the dissolution of the Virginia Com- 
pany’s charter, and the transfer of its powers to the Privy 
Council, where other objects than the welfare of a distant 
possession too often prevail. Still Virginia continued loyal 
to Church and State throughout the Civil War. On the 
King’s death she proclaimed Charles II., and though com- 
pelled to yield to the arms of the usurper, afforded a refuge 
to the expatriated cavaliers and clergy, and on the Revolu- 
tion proclaimed the King again, before that step was taken in 
England. 

Very different was the fate of New England. Before the 
Northern Company could take possession of their less attrac- 
tive country, it was invaded by the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’ repre- 
sented in the Westminster fresco in the act of ‘an imaginary 
parting on a beach that never existed.’* This is not the only 
popular illusion connected with the legend of the ‘ Mayflower.’ 
Mr. Gardiner complains that ‘the name Puritan is a constant 
source of trouble to the historian.’* At Rome it means a 
Protestant. In England it denoted first a Calvinist, then a 
Nonconformist in ceremonial, lastly, a Déssenter in doctrine ; 
but all without actual separation from the Church. In our 
time these appellations are all indiscriminately appropriated 
by Separatists, which the Puritans never were, agreeing only 
in hostility to State Establishment, which the Puritans held 
to be the first duty of the civil magistrate. To some of these 
sects the true Puritan denied the very name of Christian. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bright boast of their ‘ Puritan fore- 
fathers’; but Calvin would have burned Mr. Chamberlain, and 


1 Gardiner’s Prince Charles and the Spanish Match, vol. i. c. 3. 
2 Ibid. ii. 50 1. 3 Jbid. i. 192 n. 
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onies the Pilgrim Fathers, if they spared his life, would have marred 
nting Mr. Bright’s eloquence by boring his tongue with a red-hot 
iron. 
owed The Pilgrims were Brownists, who, whimsically repudiat- 
ishop ing the name of Separatists, exhausted their religious life 
ction, in unceasing separation. To them a national Church was 
ction Babylon ; the true Church was a society of saints, called out 
sions of the nation, not by baptism but by personal assurance. 
d by The Church did not make its members, but the members 


aeere made the Church. To come out of Babylon was the first 


tisms condition of spiritual life. Some of these fugitives from 
idden England had congregated at Amsterdam, where, one of their 
which ministers having married a rich widow, the Church was scan- 
dians. dalized at the magnificence of her ¢rousseau. The lady pro- 
of its mised that her next outfit should be on a cheaper scale, but 
Com- insisted cn first wearing out her fine clothes. Another 
Privy minister embraced the Anabaptist heresy, and finding no one 
istant to baptize him performed the ceremony on himself. There 
loyal was a further flight to Leyden, where, after ten years of 
n the unmolested religious liberty, the elect found themselves still 
— entangled in the world and the world getting the better of 
refuge them. They were ploughmen, and the Dutch weavers took 
evolu- the bread out of their mouths. This time they determined to 
ken in flee into the wilderness—they would emigrate to Virginia. 

The Company willingly granted them a patent; the Arch- 
re the bishop and the Bishop of London obtained the Royal consent ; 
ittrac- other good Samaritans provided the passage money and 
repre- equipment. They told the King they were going to carry the 
binary gospel to the heathen and extend His Majesty’s dominions ; 
e only they would get their living by fishing, which, James remarked, 
lower. was a truly apostolical vocation. Asking for liberty of con- 
nstant science, they were assured that no one should interfere with 
rans a them provided they carried themselves peaceably to others. 
then a The famous embarkation really took place at Delf, not on 
trine ; the ‘Mayflower, but on a smaller vessel, which conveyed 
In = them to Southampton, where the ‘Mayflower’ awaited them. 
oriated Sailing at last from Plymouth they arrived in Massachusetts 
g only Bay in December 1620. Having kept the Sabbath on board 
s held on Sunday, the 24th, they landed the next morning and began 
f these their religious liberty by working hard all Christmas Day. 
ristian. ‘That day we went on shore; some to fell timber, some to 
a fore- saw, some to rive, and some to carry. So xo man rested all 
in, and that day. Next came the indispensable requisite of civil 
3- 


1 Gardiner’s Prince Charles, ii. 58. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVIIL. F F 
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liberty. Finding they had been carried beyond the territory 
of Virginia, they entered upon New England without leave or 
licence from any one. The Company’s charter was nothing to 
them: the earth is the Lord’s, and He has given it to His 
saints. They were the saints. In a document reciting that 
they were 

‘the loyal subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord King Jaraes, 
by the grace of God of Great Britain, France, and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, etc., having undertaken for the glory of God 
and advancement of the Christian faith, and the honour of our 
King and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern 
parts of Virginia,’ 

they proceeded to ‘covenant and combine themselves into 
a civil body politick, and to assume authority to make laws 
and constitutions for the general good of the colony without 
the least regard to the laws of their ‘King and country.’! 
Still, in shaking off the English dust from their feet, they 
called their new settlement by the name of Plymouth— 
the port from which they last sailed, and which also gave 
name to the Company whose territory was so summarily 
appropriated. The new settlement was reinforced in a few 
years by the establishment of the colony of Massachusetts, 
with which Plymouth was eventually incorporated. A Royal 
charter was now obtained empowering the colonists to elect 
their own magistrates ; and the intention was openly avowed 
of ‘letting the Nonconformists, with the grace and leave of 
the King, make a peaceable secession and enjoy the liberty 
and exercise of their own persuasions about the worship of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.’ As their numbers increased these 
settlements were extended to Connecticut and Long Island 
in the south, and to New Hampshire and Maine on the north.? 
The professions on which these concessions were solicited and 
obtained may be seen in a farewell letter of John Winthrop, 
the founder of New England :— 


‘We desire you would, be pleased to take notice of the principles 
and body of our company, as those who esteem it our honour to call 
the Church of England, from whence we arise, our dear mother, and 
cannot part from our native country, where she specially resideth, 
without much sadness of heart and many tears in our eyes ; ever 
acknowledging that such hope and part as we have obtained in the 
common salvation we have received in her bosom and 'sucked it 
from her breasts: we leave it not therefore as loathing that milk 
wherewith we were nourished there, but blessing God for the parent- 
age and education, as members of the same bedy shall rejoice in her 


1 Anderson, i. 359. ? Wilberforce, pp. 64-5. 
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good, and unfeignedly grieve for any sorrow that shall ever betide 
her; and while we have breath sincerely desire and endeavour the 
continuance and abundance of her welfare with the enlargement of 
her bounds in the Kingdom of Christ Jesus.’ ! 


These were the words of ‘the New English Nehemiah’ as 
he left old England in the year 1630. They were re-echoed 
at Massachusetts. ‘ They were not Separatists : they did not 
separate from the Church of England.’ ‘But this was only 
the coyness of early schism.’ At this very time two brothers, 
members of the Colonial Council of Massachusetts, were 
banished from the plantation for no other offence than using 
the Book of Common Prayer in their own house. ‘The 
colonists were determined that the very purpose for which 
they had crossed the Atlantic should not be given up. The 
hierarchy should not intrude on their devotions in the forests 
of Massachusetts.’* The blessings of the Promised Land 
were to be kept for the Puritanic Dissenters, 


‘From Rite and Ordinance abused they fled 
To wilds where both were utterly unknown ; 
But not to them had Providence foreshown 
What benefits were missed, what evils bred 
In worship neither raised nor limited, 

Save by Self-will.’ 4 


The Puritans had now to define themselves. They began 
by expelling the Antinomians, Roger Williams and Anne 
Hutchinson. zghty-two propositions of that baneful heresy 
were formally condemned in the Synod of Massachusetts 
in 1637. The Anabaptists followed. Then the composition 
of a book of common prayer and ceremonies was declared 
to be ‘a sinful violation of the worship of God.’ At New 
Haven it was declared that all vicars, rectors, deans, priests, 
and bishops are of the Devil; are wolves, petty popes, 
and antichristian tyrants: it is better to learn from the 
whispers of devils than read the bishops’ books.’ The Pres- 
byterian ministers fared no better. They were ‘ushers of 
persecution,’ ‘ popish factors,’ and the like. An attempt to 
set up the Presbyterian government at Boston was put to the 
rout in 1643. The overthrow of the Church at home was 
greeted with rapture. ‘The proud: Anakims are thrown 
down and their glory laid in the dust. Thetyrannous bishops 
are expelled, their courts dissolved, their canons forceless.’ 


? Anderson, ii. 156 2. * Bancroft, cf. Anderson, i. 362. 
? Wilberforce, p. 70. * Wordsworth’s Zcclestastical Sonnets. 
® Wilberforce, p. 71. 
FF2 
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salininebsiny ie now Mctneet itself, and to say » that men 
ought to have liberty of conscience was impious ignorance.’ 

Religion admits of no eccentric notions, and to uphoid 
religion was the first duty of a Christian State. The Blue 
Code of Connecticut was not content to prohibit the Prayer- 
Book, Christmas Day, and minced pies, with all instruments 
of music save the drum, trumpet, and Jews’ harp. It sen- 
tenced Anabaptists to be ‘whipped unmercifully.’ The 
‘accursed sect’ of Quakers were to have their ears cut off, 
their tongues bored with a hot iron, and to be banished on pain 
of death. Four Quakers, three men and a woman, were 
actually hanged at Boston before Charles II. could send 
orders to stop the persecution. The result is described by 
their own historian as ‘a colluvies of Antinomians, Familists, 
Anabaptists, Antisabbatarians, Arminians, Socinians, Quakers, 
Ranters, and everything but Roman Catholics and true Chris- 
tians:’ bona terra, mala gens.' Such was the last end of 
the Pilgrim Fathers who went forth to carry the Gospel to 
the Indians and extend the King’s dominions. It is hardly 
necessary to note that three of the regicides found shelter 
in the congenial home of New England, and that the final 
rebellion against the British Crown began at Boston. 

The evangelistic record for the first quarter of a century 
is equally dark. The seal of the colony of Massachusetts 
bore the device of an Indian with a label at his mouth 
inscribed ‘Come over and help us;’ the same which with a 
slight alteration is now borne by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. But till John Eliot—an 
ordained minister of the Church—-began the work two years 
before the death of Charles I., nothing was done or thought 
of in New England for the conversion of the Indians. 
Writing in 1641, an emigrant to Massachusetts says ‘there 
hath not been any sent forth by any Church to learn the 
natives’ language or to instruct them in the religion.’ The 
Pilgrim Fathers declined to do with those without, unless they 
came to ‘hear’-—and learn English. They held it impro- 
bable that any nation more should be converted till the calling 
of the Jews, till the seven plagues were finished, and the 
seventh vial poured out. Moreover,.all Churches and their 
officers being equal, no one was called to this work more 
than another.? Their own historian confesses that ‘ of all that 
ever crossed the seas they were the most neglectful of the 
work.’ It was, in fact, logically inconsistent with their thedry 


1 Cotton Mather. Wilberforce, p. 93. 
? Anderson, ti. 195. 
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of the Church, and their possession of the Promised Land. 
The Indians were the Amorites, Hivites, and Jebusites ; 
‘tawny pagans, ‘rabid wolves,’ ‘grim salvages.’ The saints 
pretended to trade with them to get an opportunity of killing 
them ‘by vigorous discharges of their muskets.’ In this way 
it was calculated that upwards of 180,000 natives were 
slaughtered in Massachusetts and Connecticut alone. ‘Oh!’ 
wrote the old pastor with whom they had that bitter parting 
at Delf—‘oh! that you had converted some before you killed 
any!’ 

It is needless to pursue the history of the other colonies, 
but it is only just to recall the honourable contrast to the 
tender mercies of the Independents presented by the Roman 
Catholics in Maryland, so called in honour of the unfortunate 
Queen Henriette Marie, who was olten spoken of by her 
second name. Mr. Anderson accuses the King of dissimula- 
tion in granting to Lord Baltimore, an avowed Roman 
Catholic, a charter which in terms required the observance of 
the English Church worship.' But the terms were doubtless 
settled by the law officers, and are not substantially different 
from other charters. The Crown could not alter the Consti- 
tution in Church and State; hence all the charters assume 
the existence of the ecclesiastical laws of England. But the 
King in that age exercised a vast authority over the adminis- 
tration of the laws, especially when no statutory penalty 
could occur on the breach. If Puritan Nonconformists were 
allowed a peaceable secession to New England, it was only 
just to concede the like favour to Romanist Nonconformists 
in Maryland. The difference was that the Puritans flagrantly 
violated the concession, and the Romanists faithfully observed 
it. No doubt there were priests and Jesuits in Maryland, as 
there were Brownists, Anabaptists, and Quakers in New 
England ; but the first act of the Colonial Assembly of the 
former was to enjoin an oath on the Governor and Council 
containing the memorable words: ‘I will not by myself or 
any other, directly or indirectly, trouble, molest, or discounte- 
nance any person professing to believe in Jesus Christ, for or 
in respect of religion.’? This equitable policy was honourably 
maintained till overthrown by Protestant intolerance. The 
Puritans took advantage of it to introduce their own sects, 
and then turned upon its authors. The Roman Catholic 
settlers were overpowered by the invaders, their property was 
appropriated, and liberty of conscience restricted to true 
believers, with a special exclusion of ‘popery and prelacy.’ 


1 Anderson, i. 478. ? Tid. i. 488. 
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This continued till the Revolution, when the Church of Eng- 
land was established as at home, with ample toleration for all 
Dissenters but Roman Catholics and Quakers. 

What strikes us most in this review is that, while through- 
out the original colonization of America the Established 
Church was a recognized part of the Constitution, the first 
condition of its efficiency was deliberately withheld. Churches 
were to be consecrated according to its rites, but there was 
no one competent to do it; the Prayer-Book was to be 
observed, but there was no one to perform the office of 
Confirmation ; ministers were to be provided, but there was 
no Bishop to ordain or institute or superintend them. The 
omission is so astounding that it can only be explained by 
the extravagant notions of the Royal Prerogative which pre- 
vailed under the Tudors and Stuarts, and brought down 
Church and Throne in the Great Rebellion. The title of 
Supreme Ordinary, which Henry VIII. usurped from Martin V., 
who invented it in the plenitude of the Papal triumph over 
the Councils, was held to include the entire administration of 
the Church. At home it was exercised by the Court of High 
Commission, and in the colonies by the representative of the 
Sovereign. A Governor could be appointed Ordinary as easily 
as vice-admiral. A colony had no more need of a bishop than 
the navy. The Governor could appoint and dismiss clergy paid 
by the colony, grant marriage licences and probates, dedicate 
churches and churchyards.! The Bishop of London would 
supply the clergymen ; there was no occasion for ordinations 
where there'were no candidates ; and to charge the colony 
with the expense of a bishop only to confirm a few children 
would be preposterous. The episcopal order was not too 
popular in England, where it was amply endowed ; in Scotland 
it was an abomination. These considerations seem to have 
sufficed at the first planting of the colonies ; and when the 
population increased, the troubles at home excluded the 
question. It is said that Laud once thought of sending a 
bishop to New England with a force to support him against 
the Nonconformists, but no such expedient was needed in the 
loyal Church colony of Virginia. In point of fact it was 
precisely in the colonies where the Church was established 
that a bishop was most indispensable. The parish which 
supplied the endowment claimed the right to elect the 
incumbent ; often the vestry abstained from presenting for 

1 The dedication was probably performed by some clergyman 


appointed by the Governor, as was the case with S. Mary’s Church, Fort 
S. George, Madras.—Anderson. 
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induction in order to keep the power of dismissal. They 
would bargain for a reduction in the number of pounds of 
tobacco at which they were assessed, or for a commutation at 
less than the market price, as our farmers do at home. — It 
came to hiring and dismissing the minister as they liked. 
Even when inducted he was liable to deprival at the will of 
the Governor as Ordinary ; there was no court to appeal to. 
The result was that many clergymen abandoned the colony, 
and others refused to serve in it. The parishioners invited 
Presbyterians and Independents from the neighbouring 
plantations to supply the vacant cures. It. ended, as 
should have been foreseen, in the colonies where most had 
been done for the Church becoming the foulest blots upon 
her name, through the persistent denial of the thing most 
needful to her spiritual life. 

When the bishops came back at the Restoration, Clarendon 
at last saw the opportunity for saving the Church in America. 
He advised the establishment of four colonial bishoprics, 
and a patent was actually made out appointing one of the 
King’s companions in exile to Virginia, but the design was 
frustrated by the fall of that great minister. The Revolution, 
which secured civil and religious liberty to Dissenters in 
England, could hardly allow them to refuse toleration to the 
Church in America. Some relief was afforded by transferring 
the powers of Ordinary from the governors to the Bishop of 
London, who sent out commissaries to exercise them. One 
of these, Dr. Thomas Bray, was mainly instrumental in found- 
ing the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; but palli- 
ations of this kind only made the need for the episcopate 
more evident. On the Society’s representation, supported by 
the bishops, Queen Anne’s consent was readily accorded ; and 
Dean Swift—who had heart enough to admire Berkeley’s 
enthusiasm—pleased himself with the hope of a Virginian 
bishopric. Before anything was done, however, the good 
Queen died, and the Church entered on the Hanoverian 
captivity. 

The revolt of the colonies came in due course, and with 
their independence the Church was cut off alike from the 
Bishop of London and the Propagation Society. It was ob- 
vious that the victorious republic would never again let her 
sons ‘make the journey to Canossa,’ to ask leave of a foreign 
prelacy to officiate in their own land.'' The Church seemed 


1 The crossing of the Atlantic was a very dangerous experiment. 
The small-pox, that carried off poor Pocahontas, was especially fatal to 
Americans ; it was calculated that of those who crossed the Atlantic for 
holy orders, more than a quarter never returned. 
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to be inextricably involved in the fate of the monarchy. Its 
condition was enough to appal the stoutest heart. 


‘In a few of the larger cities, congregations had by this time 
arisen with means sufficient to support their own clergy ; beyond 
these towns all were missionaries, paid and supported, either wholly or 
in part,from abroad. The evils of such a condition were obvious. At 
the South legal establishment, and at the North foreign funds, made 
the clergy independent of the laity, and the laity unconcerned about 
the Church. From the want of an episcopate there was no spiritual 
jurisdiction, either to confer orders, administer confirmation, or en- 
force discipline; the Church had consequently neither point of union 
nor power of increase. . . . ‘To a Church thus constituted (if Church 
it might be termed) the consequences of the Revolution were for a 
time fatal. Identified by popular prejudice with the Royal govern- 
ment, it fell, in public opinion, with it. In Virginia and Maryland, 
where the Church had been strongest, numbering in the former alone 
above 1ooclergymen, the popular fury was immediately directed against 
it as the stronghold of the Royal party. ‘The clergy were driven from 
their cures, the churches shut up or sold, and in defiance of law 
the glebe lands eventually declared forfeited. In the North an equal 
fate awaited it: the support of the missionaries being withdrawn, they 
too were soon forced to follow; the churches closed, and their con- 
gregations scattered. . . . The few churches that remained had no 
tie of brotherhood among themselves ; the external bond being re- 
moved they fell apart like a rope of sand. There was neither union nor 
government nor strength ; each stood in its own state of helpless 
independency, fast tending—to use the expressive language of 
Burke—toward the ‘‘dust and powder of individuality.” In this state 
of destitution, to crown all other evils, the anarchy of heresy began 
to creep in among them. One of the most influential churches in 
Boston, tracing back to the time of Charles IL. openly professed 
Unitarianism, and new-modelled its liturgy accordingly. Churchmen 
in South Carolina were for adopting a nominal episcopacy ; the 
legislature in Maryland entertained the plan of themselves appoint- 
ing ordainers, Socinian principles were avowed by some members 
of the Church, and suspected among many. Amid these concurring 
and overwhelming reasons for despair, there was but one under 
the Providence of God for hope—attachment to a liturgy rational, 
Scriptural, and orthodox. Had that pillar of safety been wanting, the 
Church as a distinct communion would in all human probability have 
been extinguished.’ ! 

‘Destitute of bishops,’ adds the writer, ‘there were 
Churchmen but no Church;’ and, to make things worse, they 
were throwing away the last plank by laying violent hands on 
the Prayer-Book. In this emergency the first idea as usual 
was a ‘compromise,’ that is to say,a sham. The leading 
clergy of New York proposed to call a convention of clergy 


1 M‘Vicar, pp. 215-17. 
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and laity, and appoint titular bishops, deferring their conse- 
cration to a more convenient season ;—in fact, a ‘¢ulchan' 
episcopate, which must have quietly yielded to undisguised 
Presbyterianism. Happily, clearer eyes and a firmer back- 
bone were found in Connecticut. It had often been seen that 
the soundest Churchmen came out of the fiery furnace of 
New English Dissent. The colony so severely chastised by 
the scorpions of the Blue Code, and most cruelly ravaged 
during the civil war, still contained fourteen clergymen, 
ten of whom met in March, 1783, at the village of Woodberry, 
to consider the state of the Church. No laymen were con- 
sulted, and so secret was the meeting kept that the names 
have not been preserved. Having selected two divines, both 
at the time in New York, their secretary was sent to commu- 
nicate with them and other clergy there. One declined the 
offer on account of age and infirmities; the other accepted, 
and with the hearty concurrence of the New York ministers 
was despatched to England for consecration, with instructions, 
if the archbishops declined, to apply to the bishops in Scot- 
land. These men knew exactly what was wanted and where 
it was to be got. They did not want a Corinthian capital, 
but the apostolic base of the pillar and ground of the truth. 
They asked in terms which have become historical for a ‘free, 
valid, and purely ecclesiastical episcopate.’* Having plainly 
little hope at Lambeth, they had already turned their eyes to 
a less aristocratic depository of the Apostolical Succession. 
The lot fell on Samuel Seabury, son of an Independent 
minister of the same name, who renounced his schism just 
before the birth of his child, and proceeding to England for 
ordination returned as a missionary of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. The future bishop was born at Grotton, 
on the feastof S. Andrew, 1729; and though baptized in Dissent, 
and we presume never confirmed, was educated in principles 
much above the standard of the hereditary churchmanship of 
that day. After graduating at Yale College (where the Inde- 
pendent rector resigned the headship to return into the Church), 
he passed a year in the study of medicine at Edinburgh, and 
there made his first acquaintance with the Scottish Church. 
He was accepted as a missionary of the S. P. G., and ordained 
deacon at Fulham on S. Thomas’s Day, 1753, and priest the 
Sunday after. On the munificent stipend of 50/. a year he 


1 The phrase applied to John Knox’s titular bishops ; being merely 
a pretence for exacting the episcopal revenues, the Scots likened them to 
the sham figure of a calf, called ¢u/chan, which was placed with the cow 
to induce her to yield her milk. * Beardsley, p. 65. 
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married; and three months after was promoted to the ‘living’ 
of Jamaica, in Long Island. Hence he removed to West 
Chester, when he came forward with voice and pen as an 
ardent loyalist throughout the revolutionary war. He officiated 
as a chaplain in the King’s army, and did good service to the 
troops from his knowledge of the country. He suffered ac- 
cordingly at the hands of the insurgents, was ‘rabbled’ and 
imprisoned—still refusing to quit the country as many did. 
The close of the war found him in New York, maintaining 
himself and his family as he best could. The University of 
Oxford had recognized his merits by conferring the degree of 
D.D. upon him, December 15, 1777. Dr. Seabury arrived 
in London in July, 1783, and a whole year was occupied in 
pressing his suit at Lambeth. The archbishops (Moore and 
Markham) were personally in favour of the application, but 
there were lions in the way. It might endanger a premunire; 
it would require the King’s mandate or an Act of Parliament 
to dispense with it ; the formal consent of the State of Con- 
necticut was necessary ; the election was not sufficient; there 
was no legal diocese ; and lastly, there was no certain endow- 
ment, always the szze gud non of the English episcopate. We 
must refer to Dr. Beardsley for the full and satisfactory answers 
made to these objections. In the present day probably they 
would have been all swept out of the way by the simple con- 
sideration that none of the laws or traditions of the English 
monarchy have the slightest application to countries beyond 
its dominion. A Bill was at last brought into Parliament by 
the Bishop of London, and passed, but it was limited to 
priests and deacons, the ‘ part of Hamlet’ being left out! 
Then the sturdy American got tired, and was thought by the 
chaplains to forget the respect due to his Grace. His corre- 
spondents in Connecticut reiterated the instruction to go to 
Scotland, and to Scotland he went. 

At this crisis the all-sufficient John Wesley intervened as 
a deus cx machind to settle the question in the plenitude of 
his self-created apostolate. Nothing daunted by his own 
notorious failure in America, he took upon himself, in his 
bedchamber at Bristol, on September 2, 1784, to consecrate 
one Thomas Coke to the office of ‘superintendent,’ which 
in America was promptly translated into bishop. Coke having 
performed the same ceremony upon Aston, the ‘ Methodist 
Episcopal Church’ was added to the other sects bubbling 
in the colonial caldron, and in spite of Charles Wesley's 
epigram it quickly lost sight of its origin. 
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* How easily are bishops made, 
By man or woman’s whim! 
Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid, 
But who laid hands on him?’ ! 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his noble sermon at 
S. Paul's, leniently characterized this presumptuous step as an 
act of ‘impatience’! Seabury was as little moved by it as by 
Archbishop Moore’s warning that the Scottish bishops were 
Jacobites ; or, if he heard of it, by Lord Thurlow’s scornful 
demand whether such men were ‘good bishops, and Bishop 
Horne’s reply, ‘Ay, my lord, much better bishops than I.’ 
The way was prepared by Dr. Berkeley, a son of the bishop, 
who ascertained the willingness of the Scottish bishops to 
entertain the application. With them it was not a matter of 
political etiquette: it was a criminal offence under the penal 
laws still in operation—a far more serious danger than the hob- 
goblins evoked by the English vicars-general. Dr. Berkeley 
wrote to the Archbishop to inquire if the Scotch bishops would 
incur any real danger by performing the consecration, adding 
that if not it was unnecessary to reply. No reply was received. 
The Catholic remnant were troubled with none of the scruples 
that hindered the good wishes of the English prelate. Kilgour, 
the Primus, was ready a year ago. Petrie wrote that— 
‘considering the great depositum committed to us, I do not see 
how we can account to our great Lord and Master if we neglect 


such an opportunity of promoting His truth and enlarging the 
borders of His Church.’ 


The consecration took place at Aberdeen, where Bishop 
Kilgour had built a house in Long Acre, a narrow lane leading 
out of Broad Street. Of this obscure dwelling the Bishop 
occupied the lower part, while the upper floors were fitted up 
as a chapel for his daily increasing flock. Here a respectable 
congregation of clergymen and laity was assembled on 
November 14, 1784. Theconsecrating bishops were Robert 
Kilgour, Bishop of Aberdeen ; John Skinner, his coadjutor ; 
Arthur Petrie, Bishop of Ross and Moray: the only other 
bishop, Charles Rose, of Dunblane, had previously signi- 
fied his assent. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
Skinner, and the book was held for the Primus by Alexander 
Jolly, afterwards Bishop of Moray. The Synodal Act of Con- 


1 The shaft penetrated. Dr. Beardsley tells us that after Wesley’s 
death, in 1791, Coke, who was a graduate of Oxford, applied to Bishops 
Seabury and White to impart the Apostolical Succession to himself and 
Aston ; and not obtaining his request, returned to England, and publicly 
recanted his schism. (Pp. 310-11.) 
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secration, the ‘ Concordate’ subscribed by the Scottish bishops 
and Seabury, their Ictter to the clergy of Connecticut, and 
the reply expressing their gratitude, are documents of perma- 
nent value.! The ‘Concordate’ provided for the use of the 
Scottish Communion Office, of which Seabury was an ardent 
admirer. The new bishop preached in the chapel on the 
Sunday following, and surprised his audience by the freedom 
of his gesture, and the display of a white handkerchief. With 
the orthodoxy of the high Anglican divines, he united so 
much warmth and earnestness, that in America his hearers 
doubted whether he was most High Church or Methodist.? 
The importance of the act has been obscured in the eves of 
many by the subsequent consecration of two American bishops 
at Lambeth, followed by a third, completing the canonical 
number. With the succession thus legally supplied from 
England, it has even been questioned whether the Scottish 
consecration was not premature and superfluous. In truth 
there could be no greater mistake. It was the Scottish con- 
secration that made the English consecration possible. It 
broke the ice on both sides of the Atlantic. It dispelled the 
deep-seated jealousy in America of episcopacy as an offshoot 
of British Royalty. It drove the weak-kneed brethren out of 
their projected ¢u/chan episcopate. It rallied the true-hearted 
sons of the Church to the Apostolic Succession as the one 
distinctive ground of a Church without State establishment or 
territorial possessions, free, valid, regular, and ecclesiastical. 
Finally it spurred the prelates and Government at home 
to remove the impediments, real or imaginary, which had so 
long stood in the way. It was one of those cases in which, 
like the revival of Convocation, the lion continues to roar till 
some one kicks him out of the road. No clearer proof of the 
value of Seabury’s consecration could be given than that, in 
little more than two years from his arrival in America, the 
Minister of the United States at the Court of S. James’s—- 
himself not an Episcopalian—formally presented two American 
divines to the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a request for 
their consecration to the episcopal order ; and one of these 
divines was the very Dr. White who had headed the proposal 
for a tulchan episcopate. 
To Seabury Bishop White was indebted for the straighten- 
1 Beardsley, pp. 124-132. 
? He omitted nothing, however, to mark the difference. Besides the 
example now generally followed of wearing the doctor’s hood with the 
episcopal habit, Seabury used a black and gold mz¢re, which was exhibited 


at Aberdeen. It is preserved at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, 
with an inscription under it, ‘ Novi Orbis Apostoli sit nomen perenne.’ 
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ing of chien which made his long onliiieaia so fruitful. 
Seabury was one of those who know that comprehension is 
never acquired by concession of principle. The principle 
of episcopacy is the Apostolical Succession. - On no other 
ground could Churchmen be asked to give their substance, or 
Nonconformists to yield their prejudices. To waver on this 
point was to invite the defection of the one, and the con- 
tempt of the other. White had much need of such a coadjutor 
at the outset. He was an amiable pious Evangelical, who 
in the course of an episcopate of forty-eight years got edu- 
cated into views which would have frightened him in his early 
days, when the very name of'a bishop stank in the nostrils 
of his countrymen. Provoost, the other, was a Wiig, a Repub- 
lican, and an Erastian, but so proud of his English consecra- 
tion that he refused to recognize Seabury’s; pretending to 
be under an engagement with the English primates to repu- 
diate the Scottish line! The man was a dry narrow pedant, 
who gave a good deal of trouble after Seabury’s death. 
When Madison arrived, third of the English succession, 
Seabury was aliowed to join in consecration of a fifth. It 
was his only act of the kind, but the effect, as American 
Churchmen never cease to remind us, was that every bishop 
in their communion derives from Seabury and the Scottish 
Church. After all, the Scottish is the English succession (as 
the English is the Komar.), a little higher up the stream. Its 
charm to the young Republic lay in having worked itself 
clear of all temporal ingredients, and especially of the Royal 
Supremacy. It was made quite clear at the Centenary that 
with his own people the character and work of Seabury stand 
far higher than with Bishop Wilberforce or Mr. Anderson. 
One reason is that to him they owe the distinguishing feature 
of their Eucharistic consecration. 

Seabury’s episcopate lasted but eleven years ; he died at 
his parish of New London, February 25, 1796. Thirty years 
later Bishop Hobart impressed the laity with the great truth 
that Seabury taught to the clergy. No Church in the world 
stands at this day so solidly and distinctly on the unbroken 
succession of the Apostles, as that whose episcopate, begin- 
ning with Samuel Seabury, has reached to the 134th member, 
and numbers at the present moment 64 bishops in active 
service (together with three retired), who preside over 48 
home dioceses and 15 missionary charges in America, Africa, 
and Asia. This was the special lesson of the Centenary.! 


1 The American bishops are strong in epigram. Philander Chase, 
the stalwart evangelist, who with axe in hand literally hewed himself 
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One hundred years have passed, and a Bishop of Connecti- 
cut (the fourth successor of Seabury) meets the ancient rem- 
nant, again at Aberdeen. He is accompanied by four brother 
bishops, and a delegation of presbyters from the great Church 
which they represent.' The upper room is gone; the house 
has been pulled down, and its site is occupied by a warehouse.” 
The scene is in a handsome church dedicated to S. Andrew, 
where no penal laws prevent its being crowded by a devoted 
congregation. The whole of the Scottish bishops are there, 
with the exception of the aged Primus, too ill to be present. 
Seven English and Irish prelates, with some 200 clergy of 
all the churches, are in the procession.4 The celebrant is 
again the Bishop of Aberdeen ; the office the same old 
Scottish use ; the introit the same—Tate and Brady’s quaint 
but admirably appropriate version of Psalm xc. 14-17. The 
preacher was the present Bishop of Connecticut, who, though 
consecrated in 1851, had not before been seen in England, 
and is already back in his diocese. Seabury could have desired 
no better representative. Uniting the graces of culture with 
inflexible orthodoxy, his lofty figure and frank cordial speech, 
rising in its transparent earnestness into strains of simple 
eloquence, made Bishop Williams by general acclamation 
the foremost person on the occasion. 

The next day the English office was used, the holy vessels 
being presented by the diocese of Connecticut. Then fol- 
lowed an Episcopal Synod of the Scottish Church, at which 
all the other bishops were invited to join, and in their pre- 
sence the Bishop of Aberdeen presented the Bishop of Con- 
necticut with a pastoral staff. This was the crowning act— 
the only time, as was remarked, that a bishop of the Angli- 
can Communion has received the symbol of his office from 
the Episcopal Synod of his mother Church. The words with 


two successive dioceses out of the backwoods, observed of the Puritans 
that they broke the Church lamp and spilled the oil on the ground ; it 
was good oil and flamed up famously, dut zt soon burned out ! 

1 The American bishops were Dr. J. Williams, of Connecticut ; H. B. 
Whipper, of Minnesota ; W. C. Doane, of Albany; J. H. H. Brown, of 
Fond-du-Lac; and J. A. Starkey, of Northern New Jersey. Dr. Beardsley, 
Professor Hart, and the Rev. W. Nicholl were the delegation from Con- 
necticut. 

2 A canny Scot beguiled us of an ‘odd saxpence’ at the Centenary, 
by exhibiting a bedroom on the second floor of the nearest house as the 
place of consecration. 

8 Bishops Wordsworth of S. Andrew’s, Cotterill of Edinburgh, Wilson 
of Glasgow, Jermyn of Brechin, Douglas of Aberdeen, and Chinnery- 
Haldane of Argyll and the Isles. 

4 Winchester, Carlisle, Meath, Down, Gibraltar, Maritzburg. 
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which Bishop Williams acknowledged the gift were exquisitely 
touching. <A public banquet followed on the first day, and 
public meetings on the second, at which the several prelates 
and speakers exchanged assurances of the most affectionate 
greeting between the Churches. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of the crowning 
celebration at S. Paul’s. Suffice it to say that it was worthy 
of the Church and of the unique occasion. Only three of the 
American bishops could attend, but the whole number of pre- 
lates was augmented to twenty-five. The Bishop of London 
was the celebrant ; Dr. Seabury, a son of the bishop, the gospel- 
ler ; and the Primate of All England the preacher. His Grace’s 
sermon, delivered with extraordinary power, was felt by all 
who heard it to be equal to the occasion. It is published 
under the significant title of ‘ Deep calleth unto deep.’ 


ART. X—THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


Reports of the Representative Body of the Church of Ireland, 
1871-1884. 


IN the year 1875, when our Xeview began its career, the 
Irish Church was yet staggering under the effects of Dises- 
tablishment. She was trying to find her footing, not in- 
deed like an infant, for she had a long history behind her, 
but like a liberated prisoner exercising his long-cramped 
limbs with movements that were sometimes ridiculous 
enough to those who were disposed to ridicule. We cannot 
count it among our editorial faults that we have bored our 
readers with too many articles on the Church of Ireland. 
Two, we believe, is the number which completes the tale ; no 
large amount, but quite as large as our English readers de- 
manded. English people have a habit of thinking that they 
are sure to hear enough about Ireland without any active 
investigations, and that what they do hear will probably be 
unpleasant. And Irish people have acquired the corre- 
sponding habit of believing that their good neighbours do not 
desire to know much about them. They think they had 
better hold their tongues, except when they want to make 
themselves disagreeable, a process the occasional practice of 
which many of them find to be highly useful. However it 
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comes about, it is but too sure that there are few Churches in 
communion or even out of communion with their own, in 
which English Churchmen take less interest than they do in 
the Church of Ireland, and very few Churches whose members 
care less what is thought of them in England than the Irish 
do. It is an unhealthy condition of things, the origin of 
which, so far as it is necessary to speak of it, we shall trace 
in the sequel. But no one acquainted with the two Churches 
will say that their want of eagerness for mutual speech 
arises from the fact that each knows of the other all that can 
be known. Far from it. What the Irish Protestant is pleased 
to term his knowledge of Church matters in England is very 
often a mere mass of prejudice. But his ignorance of Eng- 
land is scarcely exceeded by his English brother’s ignorance 
of Ireland. Weventure to think that we have English readers 
competently acquainted with the Church history, ancient and 
modern, of many lands who yet neither know, nor care to 
know, how the Church of Ireland appoints her’ bishops, or 
chooses her incumbents, or manages her finance. Their 
orderly minds have the same contempt of her legislation as 
Von Moltke is said to have expressed of American tactics 
when he declined to study the movements of an armed mob. 
And if they know little of her formal constitution, they are 
certainly not better acquainted with her circumstances and 
her surroundings. Oftentimes, we are well aware, people 
who yield unresistingly to their circumstances accuse every 
one who supposes they could have done better of not knowing 
the condition in which they were placed. Still, in order even 
to censure rightly, we must understand the environment in 
which those we judge have been set; no easy matter when 
they live in another country, and possess different traditions, 
and inherit different tendencies, and are threatened by 
different foes from those which we have. 

It cannot be thought useless to promote, in however 
humble a degree, some better understanding between two 
Churches which are not,only neighbours but sisters. Christian 
charity ought to furnish sufficient impulse to such an attempt; 
and if it were not so, selfish reasons would not be wanting. 
Whatever she may think of herself, the Church of Ireland is 
deeply in want of lessons which she might learn in England. 
And whatever she may think of herself, the Church of Eng« 
land might study with much advantage to herself the life 
and adventures of her humbler fellow. The elements which 
are found at work in Ireland cannot be utterly absent in 
England, since they have in no slight degree been transferred 
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from England itself. Wise physicians of souls will not de- 
spise an opportunity of studying forces, both healthy and 
morbid, which are latent in their own patients, when some- 
body else’s patient displays them in violent action. Dises- 
tablishment and disendowment are not such wholly unima- 
ginable events for the Church of England as to deprive the 
history of a Church which has undergone that operation of all 
interest for her. The interest ought not to be the less even 
if all the measures which the disestablished body has taken 
had been mistakes and failures. For an awful example is 
sometimes not less useful than a precedent which invites 
imitation. But the measures of the Church of Ireland have 
really been very far from uniform failures. She can offer to 
the Church of England not only many warnings of things to 
be avoided, but also many examples of difficulties courageously 
faced and successfully dealt with. 

It is usual to commence any notice of the Church of 
Ireland by a reference to that brilliant period in Irish annals 
when missionaries went out from the island to the countries 
now called Scotland and England, and even to the Continent 
itself. Strange contrast to the present times, when Ireland 
is regarded as a place into which it is matter of great diffi- 
culty to make any light to shine, while the idea that it may 
have light to impart does not occur to anyone! However, the 
question whether, in an article which is purely devoted to 
things as they are, we need dwell on those distant but 
glorious ages depends upon the question whether these 
recollections are in any material degree an element in the 
life of the existing Church of Ireland. Now, on the one 
hand, we find that she has clung very tenaciously in all her 
recent utterances to the title Church of Ireland: and this 
title in itself implies a claim to be the descendant and repre- 
sentative of the original Church of the country. The differ- 
ence in doctrine and practice between the ancient Celtic 
saints and the modern Church of Rome are familiar topics 
with her controversialists ; and the slight effect which the 
contrast usually produces is due, not to any difficulty in 
proving it to be a fact, but to the essential weakness of an- 
tiquarian arguments in themselves. That the Church of 
Ireland retained at the Reformation a succession from the 
early bishops of the country is a belief which a few years ago 
was defended with great vigour by many eminent scholars 
against the assaults of Dr. Brady ; and it is conceded that if 
she have not that succession no other body possesses it. All 
this looks as if her descent from the primitive Catholic 
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Church of Ireland was a real and a valued part of the inheri- 
tance of the existing community. 

But when we look again we miss any desire to find out 
and imitate the ways of thought and of devotion of these 
men of old. We fear that arguments founded upon their 
authority would be regarded with more of suspicion than of 
reverence by the majority of Irish Churchmen. The name 
Protestant is the chosen title of members of the Church. 
This fact partly proceeds from the difficulty of finding another 
word as manageable and as intelligible. But the use of the 
term, not as @ designation, but as ¢e designation which ex- 
presses the essence of the religion, is certainly quite incon- 
sistent with the claim to be the historical Church of the land; 
the Church from which others have dissented, while it remains 
the same and would remain so if all the other religious 
bodies of the country had submitted or departed. And, 
finally, the Synod of the Church of Ireland in its recent 
revision actually erased from the calendar the names of all 
the saints of ancient times, except those for whose feasts a 
service is appointed. Even S. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, 
is unrecorded in the service book of a Church which claims 
to have been founded by him ; and a laudable attempt to 
insert a special service for that saint’s day failed to meet the 
approval of the Synod. These unpleasant facts look, we 
greatly fear, as if the Church of Ireland cared very little for 
her ancient descent, and as if her desire was rather to hinder 
others from claiming the inheritance than to enjoy it herself. 
All we can say is that this noble lineage has been claimed, 
and that the claim. may in the future pass insensibly from 
the Church’s shelf of unused forms into the list of her work- 
ing implements. For the present it must be admitted that 
while she claims to descend from S. Patrick she lives very 
much as if she dated from the Reformation. If an argument 
derived from the example or teaching of primitive Irish saints 
would in Protestant Ireland fall dead, one taken from the 
example of our martyred reformers—that is to say, the English 
martyrs of Queen Mary’s reign—would be regarded by the 
mass of Irish Church people as essentially authoritative. 

Yet it is certain that the Irish Reformation, as such, offers 
very few remembrances that are either elevating or instructive. 
What is to be said is that the apostolic succession was beyond 
controversy maintained throughout it. Whatever opinion be 
held upon the forementioned question of the Irish national 
succession, the Irish episcopate derives (upon the Roman 
principle of counting only the chief consecrator) from Hugh 
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Curwen, Archbishop of Dublin, consecrated in the year 1555 
according to the Roman rite. But while the essential form 
of constitutional continuance was thus maintained, it cannot 
be asserted that the Reformation prelates, through whom the 
succession was carried, were examples of the apostolic fervour 
or of the deep learning which is justly demanded of men who 
lead religious changes. Some of them, as Archbishop Browne, 
were respectable ; some of them, as Archbishop Loftus, were 
covetous and selfish seekers of their own profit. All of them 
were servants rather of the State than of the Church; none 
of them fit to recommend by their enthusiasm or by ‘their 
virtue a novel religion to an alienated people. It would be 
difficult to prove that the Reformation was demanded by the 
popular feeling, even of the English settlers in Ireland. 
They accepted what was prescribed for them by the secular 
authority of England, and there was doubtless much in their 
previous habits of mind which made the change exceedingly 
welcome. But the secular prescription, which recommended 
the Reformation to the Englishry, was a fatal objection to it 
in the eyes of the Irishry. Nothing whatever was done to 
explain the changes to the natives, or show their reasons. 
Anything less like the apostolic method of missions it would 
be difficult to imagine. On the other hand, it had not the 
cruel completeness of Charles the Great's forcible proselytism. 
As regards the great body of the Irish people, the effect of 
the Reformation was simply to provide the additional reason 
of a difference of faith for disliking a race and a Government 
which were sufficiently disliked before. 

It would be perfectly useless for Irish Churchmen to deny 
the part which secular influences played in the establishment 
of their religion in the country. The Irish Reformation 
cannot be represented either as a free and spontaneous 
popular movement, or as worked out by the saintly enthu- 
siasm or mental! fervour of men great in the spiritual sphere. 
The movement was deeply coloured from the first by the 
secular conditions of the country, and by the occasions of a 
secular policy which was uniformly narrow-minded and un- 
spiritual. Now that disestablishment has come, and the State 
connexion has passed away for ever, the Church of Ireland 
need no longer conceal from herself the deep blots upon her 
past history which came from her subjection to a Govern- 
ment doing garrison duty in a hostile land, and far more 
anxious to maintain the strength of the garrison than to 
save the souls of the inhabitants. 


These considerations ought to have their effect upon right- 
GG 2 
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thinking people in the Irish Church. They ought to re- 
member that the mind of every community, as of every in- 
dividual, must be biassed by the course of its past history, 
And if that past history has led it into circumstances pecu- 
liarly likely to give it a strong bent in one direction of thought, 
or to fill it with passions and resentments of a particular kind, it 
should be on its guard against yielding itself to them, just as 
an individual should be on his guard against his own beset- 
ting temptations. This is an obvious principle of moral 
guidance, yet one which the multitude cannot be expected 
to follow. It must be left for the thoughtful heads in the 
Church to observe that past history has imparted all too 
strong an infusion of Protestantism into the general mind of 
its members ; and this the Protestantism of a ruling race which 
has fought not for dogmas, but for earthly possessions and 
power, not with the weapons of thought, but with the readier 
armament of strong determinations and resolute passions, 
There is a passage in Mr. Froude’s English in Ireland, in 
which he pours contempt upon the Anglican via media: ‘A 
mind sufficiently earnest about religion to prefer truth to 
falsehood listens only to teachers who speak with emphasis 
and certainty, who do not think and say, but feel with warmth 
and passion. He represents extremely ill the sentiments of 
those who prefer truth to falsehood when he depicts them as 
listening only to warmth and passicn. But his words express 
very well the usefulness for the rough and ready purposes of 
national strife of a religious system which, in the words he 
quotes from an Irish statesman, should enable ‘ the Protestants 
of this country to unite against the common enemy.’ He 
believes that ‘the only Protestants who could make an im- 
pression on the Catholic peasantry were the Presbyterians ;’ 
and it excites his bitter resentment that any distinctions 
between them and the Church should have been maintained. 
These are the notions of a man who merely looks out for the 
religion which is best able to furnish weapons fitted to aid in 
earthly contentions, and it would be most unfair to ascribe 
them to Irish Protestants in general. But still they give 
utterance to a spirit which has had immense power in deter- 
mining the dominant religious tendencies of the Church of 
Ireland. The description of Tom Tulliver’s enmities might 
very well be applied to the militant side of Irish Pro- 
testantism :— 

‘ Let a prejudice be bequeathed, carried in the air, adopted by 
hearsay, caught in through the eye, however it may come these 

1 Vol. i. p. 238, small ed. 
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minds will give it a habitation. It is something to assert strongly 
and bravely, something to fill up the void of spontaneous ideas, some- 
thing to impose on others with a sense of conscious right; it is at 
once a staff and a baton.’! 


For a Church, as for an individual, the first necessity of 
true progress is to realize past defects. Yet we do not at all 
mean that the Church of Ireland is singular in having many 
humiliating remembrances and many difficulties which a 
mingled past has bequeathed. Every Church has the same. 
The Lord’s promise of His never-ceasing presence with His 
Church does not mean that she will ever be glorious, without 
spot or wrinkle, until the time comes when He shall present 
her to Himself. It is the Church of Rome alone which forbids 


-her members to think of her defects. To weak minds this 


claim of practical perfection is a recommendation. But to 
strong and truth-loving minds it is a claim so unreal and so 
untrue to facts as to constitute a fatal objection to the Church 
which makes it. Irish Church people are entitled to believe 
that they possess all the essential requisites of Catholic life— 
an assured place in the Catholic body, valid orders, valid 
sacraments, the Apostolic Creed. And if through past errors 
and misfortunes much of this goodly heritage is unused, that 
will furnish to her faithful children all the greater reason for 
work and prayer. 

The Church of Ireland is thus bound to look back upon 
her past much as a man of mature years looks back on a 
bad education, the defects of which he must amend, distrust- 
ing his own conclusions until he has taught himself better. 
But on whom is the blame of this bad education to be laid ? 
The largest share of it belongs to England. The Church in 
Ireland was used by English statesmen as their tool. It was 
for English interests, badly understood indeed, but still for 
English interests, that the Irish language was unused for 
teaching the natives until the opportunity was past and the 
Roman dominion established throughout the country. The 
Church appointments were made through the larger portion 
of the years of Establishment purely in the interests of the 
English Government. Primate Boulter’s Letters, written in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, are a curious record 
of this. He was not by any means one of the worst specimens 
of the political bishops of his age. He displayed a genuine 
pity for the sufferings of the native population, and in his cool 
and sober fashion a desire for the spiritual progress of the 


1 The Mill on the Floss, book vi. chap. xii. 
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Church, and for the welfare of her ministers. These good 
qualities only render more conspicuous the honest and uni- 
form profession which he makes, without a suspicion that any 
other conception is possible—that his first and chief business 
in the country is to advance the interests of the English 
Government. We might make a hundred quotations from 
the letters as examples of this. Here is one of the first that 
meets us, and we select it because it is a kind of protest 
against English appointments :-— 


‘The only thing that can make me uneasy is if I should not be 
enabled to carry on his Majesty's service here, the prospect of doing 
which is the greatest comfort { have in my present station. But if 
the bishoprics here are to be disposed of elsewhere without leaving 
me room for anything more than (as it may happen) objecting against 
a persun who may be sent over to the best promotions here, then 
I have done; and if I be not allowed to form proper dependencies 
here, to break the present Dublin faction on the bench, it will be 
impossible for me to serve his Majesty further than in my single 
capacity. I do not speak this as if I did not think there are some 
on the English bench that would do very well in Dublin, and would 
heartily join with me in promoting his Majesty’s measures, or that I 
do not esteem it wise gradually to get as many English on the bench 
here as can be decently sent hither; but that I think being on the 
English bench alone is not a sufficient qualification for coming to the 
best promotions here, and that an imprudent person may easily be 
tempted by Irish flattery to set himself at the head of the Archbishop 
of Dublin’s party in opposition to me; and besides, as there is a 
majority of the bishops here that are natives, they are not to be 
disobliged at once. I hope I shall never behave myself so as to be 
thought unfit to take care of his Majesty’s interest on the bench here, 
and beg that, till it be found I am, I may be effectually supported in 
that authority and dependence which I assure your Grace I desire for 
no other end than to be the more able to serve his Majesty.’! 


If there were at the time referred to (1724) a majority of 
Irishmen upon the Irish bench the proportion was effectually 
corrected at other periods. The appendix to the second 
volume of Mant’s //istory of the Church of Ircland contains 
a complete list of the men appointed to Irish sees from the 
year 1690 to 1840, giving the place of birth of each. Accord- 
ing to our counting, there were 310 appointments during this 
period, of which 157 were of Englishmen and 153 of Irish. 
Take into account, first, that many of the bishops born in 
Ireland would have English ties and preferences, and that the 
reverse case would but seldom occur ; and secondly, that the 
proportion of English occupants of the chief sees much exceeds 


1 Boulter’s Letters, vol. i. p. 12. 
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that of the whole number—of 10 Archbishops of Armagh 8 
were English, as were 9 out of 14 Archbishops of Dublin—we 
shall then have some conception of the responsibility which 
attaches to England for the condition of the Irish Church. 

If the Englishmen who were promoted had been the best 
that could be found, there would be the less reason to com- 
plain. But it is notorious that the reverse was the fact. 
Under Elizabeth and James those who were too Puritanical 
for English promotion were shipped to Ireland: under the 
Georges those who were too dull or disreputable. We need 
not make the hackneyed quotation from Swift about the high- 
waymen bishops from Hounslow Heath. We prefer to give 
the conclusion of Mr. Froude after relating a terrible narrative 
of the spiritual murder of a parish by the Government : 


‘The Irish Church Establishment has been reproached for its 
missionary failures. What chance had an institution so conditioned ? 
With what spirit could the better kind of clergy go about their work 
with the poison breath of the Castle thus blighting their endeavours ?’! 


To the same effect a far more trustworthy writer, Mr, 
Lecky :? 


‘The long quarrel between Archbishops Boulter and King arose 
in a great degree from the bitter language in which the latter prelate 
censured the conduct of the Primate, who had ordained and placed 
in an Irish living a man named Power, who had been one of the 
famous Hampshire deer-stealers known as the Waltham blacks, and 
had only saved himself from the gallows by turning informer against 
his comrades. “You make nothing in England,” wrote King to 
Addison, “to order us to provide for such and such a man 2o0/. 
per annum, and when he has it by the favour of the Government he 
thinks he may be excused attendance ; but you do not consider that 
such a disposition takes up perhaps a tenth part of the diocese and 
turns off the cure of ten parishes to one curate.”’ 


A letter of Archbishop King informs us that one Lord- 
Lieutenant had disposed of 20,000/. a year in benefices, em- 
ployments, and places to strangers, and not 500/. to any in 
Ireland, and that the Bishop of Waterford had not only given 
all livings of value in his gift to his brothers and relations, but 
likewise his vicar-generalship and registry, though none of 
them resided in the kingdom.’ 


‘These examples,’ Mr. Lecky remarks, ‘are sufficient to explain 
the lethargy and paralysis of the Established Church. In truth, 


1 English in Ireland, vol. i. p. 276. 
* Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 236. 
3 Mant’s History, vol. ii. p. 445. 
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Catholics and Presbyterians in Ireland, though they had many 
grievances, had at least one inestimable advantage in the competi- 
tion of creeds. The English Government had no control over the 
appointment of their clergy. From the very highest appointment to 
the lowest, in secular and sacred things, all departments of administra- 
tion in Ireland were given over as a prey to rapacious jobbers.’ 


Such a condition of things lasting more or less for a 
century and a half brings a spiritual depression which re- 
quires either a religious revolution or the work of many 
generations to amend. And for this state of things not the 
Irish Church but the English Government is to blame. This 
is perhaps hardly remembered in England, but we cannot 
wonder if many in Ireland remember it well and feel a sense 
of bitter injustice when Englishmen reproach them for defects 
which are in no slight degree the slowly vanishing effects of 
evils which Engiand inflicted. English statesmen and the 
English people are anxious now-a-days to repair the effects 
of former injustice to the Celtic population of Ireland. The 
reparation is made out of the effects of Irish landlords, and is 
by them regarded as a striking instance of the charity de- 
scribed by Sydney Smith when A is moved by the misfortunes 
of B to an intense feeling that C should relieve him. But, be 
this as it may, the English Government may at least remind 
the landlords that she both placed them in their property and 
kept them unmolested in the enjoyment of it for near two 
centuries. But if she can remind the Church that its esta- 
blishment and its very existence in the land is due to the 
secular power, the Church may rejoin with terrible truth that 
these were benefits for which payment began to be exacted 
from the first, payment so usurious and so degrading as to 
wipe out from the mind of Irish Churchmen all sense of Eng- 
lish benefit and substitute a sense of spiritual wrong. And 
they feel it all the more because amid all the pity that is spent 
upon other classes in Ireland few in England pity the Church, 
or think of blaming their own country for any of her short- 
comings. If the terrible, words of the prophet came nearly 
true of the Ireland of those days—if they built up Sion with 
blood and Jerusalem with iniquity, and the heads thereof 
judged for reward, and the priests thereof taught for hire, and 
the prophets thereof divined for money—whose fault was it 
all but the fault of the English Government, which spun the 
whole noxious web and lurked in its centre to devour the 
spoils ? 

One might suppose that under such a system of govern- 
ment no spiritual life could have existed in the Church at all. 
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But this would be a mistake. Whether it is that the infusion of 
Celtic blood and Celtic influence with its strong religious ten- 
dencies had its effect upon the Saxon strangers in spite of 
all, or whether, abandoning the search after second causes, we 
simply recognize the mysterious working of Him with whom 
all things are possible—even that a rich man should enter the 
kingdom—certain it is that even in the much-blasphemed 
eighteenth century there was true religion in the Irish Church. 
Berkeley and Skelton, Hort and Synge were Irish. It was 
from an [Irish clergyman that Goldsmith’s exquisite picture 
of the village priest was sketched ; and many still alive can 
tell of old people whose religion was taught them in the 
eighteenth century, yet was not merely better than what might 
have been expected, but better than a great deal that passes 
for excellent religion now. Their devotional books were of 
a sober type—Zhe Whole Duty of Man and The Week's 
Preparation—the latter a work which passed through a great 
number of editions, and is almost always bound up with the 
Irish Prayer-Book of those times. We have before us a well- 
used copy, with a memorandum on the fly-leaf, in the hand 
of a dear old relative, of the Sundays in the month at which 
Holy Communion was celebrated in different Dublin churches, 

The success which Wesley met with in Ireland makes a 
remarkable chapter in that great man’s life, and an equally 
memorable one in the history of the Church of Ireland. But 
he does not represent his success as founded upon the con- 
trast of his earnestness with a general apathy of the clergy. 
‘What a nation is this! Every man, woman, and child (ex- 
cept a few of the great vulgar) not only patiently but gladly 
suffer the word of exhortation.’ He repeatedly chronicles 
the impressive sermons he had heard in the parish churches, 
commends the efforts of the Archbishop of Dublin to spread 
religious books among the poor, and acknowledges the sym- 
pathy he had met with from more than one bishop. Mr. 
Lecky notices a pregnant fact in Irish religious history when 
he remarks: ‘ Though a dissenting body which now numbers 
nearly 50,000 souls was created, the most important work of 
the Methodist revival in Ireland was its indirect influence 
on the Protestant Episcopalians.’ 


‘Political causes,’ proceeds Mr. Lecky, who is himself an Irish- 
man and brought up amid the state of society which he depicts, * which 
revived the waning antagonism between Protestants and Catholics, 
predisposed the former in favour of a theology which was intensely 
anti-Catholic ; and the Irish Establishment became by: far the most 
Evangelical section of the Anglican Church. In Ireland, as else- 
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where, the Evangelical movement produced many forms of charity, 
many holy lives, and many peaceful and triumphant deaths, but its 
general effects were very mixed. Stimulating the spirit of proselytism 
and deepening religious animosities, it has added greatly to the social 
and political divisions of the nation, and its intellectual influence on 
the Protestants has been extremely prejudicial. The popular preacher 
has become the intellectual ideal, and the weakest form of religious 
literature almost the sole reading of large classes.’ ! 

It is also a circumstance, the truth of which will at once 
be recognized by all acquainted with the facts, that the popu- 
lar preachers of whom Mr. Lecky speaks, and the Evangelical 
movement which they led, were disconnected with, nay, were 
even opposed to, the ordinary government of the Church and 
the framework of its parochial machinery. The chief scenes 
of Evangelical work were, alike in Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, 
extra-parochial churches erected generally in connexion with 
some institution, and possessing in most cases no territorial 
districts. The pews were rented, and yielded with the offer- 
tories a very large income. It was the settled opinion of 
religious society that in these churches alone the truth was 
to be found. The preachers were generally men of much 
eloquence, and, in spite of weaknesses incidental to their popu- 
larity, of earnest, though narrow religion. Meanwhile the 
parish churches were seldom well attended, and those who 
preferred them opposed the popular religious tendency with 
no zeal or enthusiasm, but only with the vis zmertie and the 
feeling expressed in the text ‘ Be not righteous overmuch.’ It 
may well be imagined that this condition of opinion operated 
very ill upon the parish clergy. It is true that many of them 
worked well, but they had not the stimulus of spiritual success, 
Every parochial visit which they paid was a small instalment 
of a duty very insufficiently performed, while every visit of 
the popular preacher was something more than of bounden 
duty was required of him. Those of their parishioners who 
were most deeply impressed with religion were for the most 
part attached to other congregations. There remained with 
them a few good people of a very sober type, the indifferent 
mass, and the poor. The parish clergy were not interesting 
from their poverty, for, although not so well paid as their 
popular brethren, the endowments belonged to them. On 
the suppression of certain Irish bishoprics in 1834, the in- 
comes of the sees were appropriated to the maintenance of 
the parish churches ; and not only the coals and gas and the 
salaries. of parish officers, but even the very elements for 


1 Lecky, Hist. of Eng., vol. ii. p. 611. 
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Holy Communion, were provided by the Commissioners to 


whom these funds were entrusted, and who, in the opinion of 
all clergy who disliked general begging from the laity, and 
all laymen who disliked giving to the clergy, were the proper 
persons to build and to repair whenever it was needed. 

And so it came to pass that in the largest centres of popu- 
lation an opinion prevailed very widely that the parish clergy, 
with their bishops at their head, were little better than 
drones. We saw a short time since a letter written thirty 
years ago to a young divinity student by one of the great 
popular preachers of Dublin, in which the writer speaks of a 
Canadian bishop of his own school as the only instance he 
had ever met to show that a bishop could be of the slightest 
use. 

To aggravate this dissociation in the popular mind be- 
tween the institutions of the Church and vital religion, the 
education controversy arose. By an Act of Henry VIII. 
every parish clergyman in Ireland was bound to keep a 
school. But it was not till the beginning of the last century 
that the idea of using education as a means of spreading 
religion in Ireland beyond the bounds of the existing Pro- 
testantism suggested itself in a practical way. On the con- 
trary, the object of legislation up to that period was to hinder 
the general population of the country from obtaining access 
to the formidable source of power which education would have 
placed in their hands. But there lived early in the eighteenth 
century a certain Rev. John Richardson, who held a living, 
and afterwards a deanery, in the North of Ireland. This ex- 
cellent man made the discovery that the methods hitherto 
used for converting the Papists in Ireland were not the 
methods of the Gospel.' He held that the Irish must be 
addressed in Irish so long as that should continue to be 
their own tongue, and himself, with other clergy of like 
mind, preached with great success in the vernacular. But he 
saw that the education of the young offered a still more im- 
portant method of attaining his end than the conversion of the 
mature. It seems to have been chiefly through his influence 
that the Irish House of Commons passed a resolution in 1710 
that a sufficient number of charity schools be erected for the 
instruction of Popish children gratis in the English tongue and 
in the established religion. A Bill was founded on this resolu- 
tion. And inthe next year the Lower House of Convocation 


1 See his History of Attempts to convert the Popish Natives of Ire- 
land, 1712, and Proposals for Converting the Popish Natives of Ireland, 
2nd edit., same year. 
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adopted a report brought up by Archdeacon Parnell, in which 
an elaborate scheme for the conduct of these schools was set 
forth. Although the movement was entered on in a very 
Christian spirit, and with sincere expressions of regard for 
the Irish and regret for their past treatment, yet such was the 
condition of thought at the time that no anomaly was per- 
ceived in the use of coercion to secure the attendance of 
children at the charity schools which it was proposed to 
erect. Lest the charitable designs of such schools should 
be defeated by the obstinacy of Popish recusants, Convo- 
cation suggested that all Popish natives not possessed of 
property up to the value of 50/. should be obliged, under a 
monthly penalty, to send their children to the schools. In 
the year 1733 a further and more effectual step was taken by 
the adoption, under the influence of Primate Boulter, of the 
system of Charter schools, which offered to Roman Catholics 
free maintenance and education for their children on condition 
that they should be brought up in the faith of the Establish- 
ment. It was naturally found that the poor people brought in 
their children to the schools during periods of distress and took 
them away when better times made it possible to maintain 
them ; but this device for cheating the intention of the legis- 
lature was stopped by a law depriving parents of all power 
over their children when once they had committed them to a 
Charter school. It may readily be imagined that this pre- 
cious scheme was the cause of bitter resentment in the minds 
of the Roman Catholic natives. In addition to this the 
schools became scenes of the grossest jobbing, mismanage- 
ment, and neglect on the part of their officials.'! Their opera- 
tion was confined to the children of Papists, and the numbers 
contained in them were under 2,000 at the period of their 
extinction, long after the Union. The schools of the so-called 
Kildare Place Society, largely assisted by Government, were 
conducted on more efficient and merciful principles. They 
offered a good education, and Roman Catholic parents were 
under no compulsion to use them; but they imposed the 
religious teaching of the Church upon all children attending. 
Even upon this condition very large numbers of Roman 
Catholics attended, but the system was entirely inadequate 
to the wants of the country, and most of our readers will 
probably agree that it was essentially a false one. 

In 1834 the National system of education was established 
in Ireland, a system which the reader must not confound 
with what are called the National Schools in England. The 
1 Lecky, vol. ii. p. 200 sgg. 
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Irish system is one of united secular and omedin ella 
education. It was at first intended that all schools should 
be vested in the Board of National Education appointed by 
Government, and that the clergy of all denominations should 
have access to them at appointed hours, to teach the children 
of their own faith. But in the course of a few years this ar- 
rangement was infringed, and the class of schools termed 
non-vested, and which now comprehends most of the schools 
of Ireland, was permitted. In these some influential person, 
generally the local clergyman of either Church, is the patron. 
It is his school, and he may use the school-house, under certain 
restrictions, for his own purposes out of school hours. But 
he must not impose his religious teaching upon children 
without the leave of their parents ; at the same time a certain 
amount of moral and Scriptural instruction is provided for all, 
without touching controverted points. 

Many of our readers will be of opinion that this is a 
system which the Church might have been expected to accept 
not only with contentment but with welcome. It provided a 
moral and secular education for all the children of the land, 
an object which ought to be dear to all Christian patriots. 
It withdrew from the Church’s teaching no children but those 
who would be generally and naturally withdrawn from it in 
any case. It gave ample opportunity for the religious in- 
struction of the children of the Church, together with far better 
training in secular matters than she could provide for them 
herself. At this time of day, when the last remains of oppo- 
sition to the system are breaking down, and school after 
school throughout the country is being placed under the 
National Board, it seems incomprehensible that what is now 
found reconcilable with the conscience of the Church should 
not have been discovered to be so fifty years ago. Incompre- 
hensible and also most lamentable, for in the course of that 
time innumerable opportunities have been wasted; great 
numbers of children belonging to the Church’ herself have 
been sent to National Schools for the sake of the educational 
advantages there afforded, and if these schools were in the 
parishes of any of the more vehement opponents of the system, 
Church children brought up in them were brought up without 
ever receiving a school lesson in religion from their own pastor. 

And now, when the Church is joining the National system, 
the National system is giving way. Government, without the 
support of the Church, has been unable to resist the demand 
for denominational education perseveringly pressed by the 
Roman Catholic bishops. Already denominational training 
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colleges are assisted by the Board; and though this has 
enabled the Church to open, under hopeful auspices, a train- 
ing college of her own, with State assistance, yet the step is 
ominous enough when regarded as too probably pointing to the 
approaching fall of the system of united education. For this 
would expose the scattered children of the Church in country 
districts to the necessity of attending Roman Catholic schools 
without a conscience clause. Few greater mistakes have been 
committed by a Church than that which was made by the large 
majority of the clergy of the Church of Ireland in refusing 
the National system, and we firmly believe that the conscious- 
ness on the part of the laity that they were led astray in this 
matter is one cause of their present apathy about education, 
and their unwillingness to give money for its purposes. 

And yet we can understand how the mistake was made, 
and how it was persisted in by a multitude of excellent men 
at the sacrifice of all prospects of professional advancement. 
When the National system was established, only five years 
had passed since Catholic emancipation. The established 
religion had, therefore, only just ceased to be the religion of 
the only recognized citizens of the country. Catholic eman- 
cipation, while it conferred secular rights, had left unimpaired 
the position of the Church as the one organ of religion 
recognized by the Constitution. Although the Roman Catho- 
lics would not come in and be taught, yet when teaching 
was provided for them in the Church schools the Church’s 
conscience was clear. And now these new citizens, who a 
few years before had no civil rights, appeared asserting and 
obtaining from the State the recognition of their religious 
rights ; limiting the exercise of the Church’s spiritual func- 
tions in that most important scene of their exercise, the 
school. Little trouble was taken by the secular authority to 
represent the new system in the most favourable light, and few 
chance phrases have done more harm than that in which Lord 
Stanley, while complimenting the Kildare Place schools, repre- 
sented the general teaching of Scripture in them as a fatal 
objection. 

The society which was established in opposition to the 
National Board was called the Church Education Society ; 
but, being very earnest Protestants, the adherents of this 
society regarded themselves as contending not so much for the 
honour of the Church as for that of the Word of God. That 
a minister of Christ should covenant to keep back that Word 
from the majority of the children in his school: seemed to 
them a covenant to be unfaithful to his Divine mission. This 
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view took hold of the body of the clergy, and of the most 
religious part of the laity, with the utmost strength. All the 
religious enthusiasm which the Church of Ireland could 
muster was arrayed against the system which successive 
Governments maintained. The Governments selected their 
bishops and their deans from the small minority who were 
willing to work their system; and these nominees were 
regarded by the general body as time-servers, if not con- 
sciously corrupt, yet hopelessly benighted in religious things. 
And thus was introduced another cause of separation, nay, 
even of enmity, between the popular form of reiigion in the 
Irish Church and that which its authorities professed. 
Archbishop Whately was for thirty years the representa- 
tive supporter of the National Board. He was a man of great 
mental endowments, and of very lofty character. No one 
has ever attributed to him anything that was tricky or mean, 
and as to money his spirit was noble. But his character was 
formed at Oxford, before he came to Ireland. What he was at 
Oxtord may be read in Cardinal Newman’s Afologia, and he 
never learnt the secret of his Irish work. In spite of a kind 
and charitable heart, his manner was exceedingly brusque and 


dictatorial, a fact which he himself strangely attributed to a 


transmuted shyness. And his intellectual character fell in 
but too well with the roughness of his exterior ; for he attri- 
buted an altogether extravagant authority both in religion 
and in life to those methods of dry and formal logic of which 
he was himself a master. He overrated the position of the 
discursive intellect in the human constitution. Conciliation 
and persuasion were things to him as impossible as diplomacy 
toa man atarms. No allowance was made for habit or pre- 
disposition ; and not only were the necessary weaknesses of 
human nature unprovided for in his method, but loftier and 


‘more necessary faculties were equally disregarded—the higher 


reason, the sentiments, the taste. The forms in which a 
reverent religion clothes itself were little to him, and he often 
offended simple souls by his disregard of them. If he used 
little social ceremony, he used almost less in religion. It isa 
warning to all persons who are tempted to be too sure of their 
opinions, that no contemporary of equal ability can be named 
whose mental work has so wholly passed from men’s minds as 
has that of this man of logic, whose conclusions seemed to him 
like the rocks among the waters. The great Church movement, 
which he regarded with dislike and contempt, has held its 
conquering way. Writers like Coleridge and Emerson, whom 
he held up to ridicule for their obscurity and their want of 
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logic, exercise wide and deep influence. But who now reads 
Whately, and what school has he founded ? 

A man less fit to recommend an unpopular system could 
hardly be imagined. His war with the Evangelicals lasted 
through his episcopate. They were agreed that he did not 
know the truth, and he responded by a firm belief that they 
were the modern representatives of the Gnostics, who pro- 
fessed to know by a peculiar illumination something which 
could not be proved by discourse of reason. 

All this would have been the case even if there had been 
no education controversy ; but the bitterness of this burning 
question added dislike to misunderstanding. During the 
larger portion of Archbishop Whately’s episcopate his brother 
Archbishop was a supporter of the Church Education Society. 
It was only towards the very close that Dr. Verschoyle, the 
secretary of that society, came over and was made first Dean 
of Ferns and then Bishop of Kilmore, and Primate Beresford 
at the same period withdrew his opposition. But it was too 
late to restore harmony or unity of action to the episcopate, 
or to remove the effects upon the Church of so many long 
years of deadly war. They were very evil effects indeed. 
The dissension and mutual alienation was in itself a mischief, 
but in addition to this the energies and earnestness of the 
most religious people in the country were wasted during 
thirty years upon a cause which was futile and doomed to 
defeat ; and there was something peculiarly narrowing to the 
mind of the Church in that formal and literal conception of 
her duty in teaching Scripture, which was put forward in 
opposition to the natural rights of parents and to the obliga- 
tion of helping popular education in the best way that was 
open. 

rl There was but one point in which National Board bishops 
and Church education clergy and laity were agreed—namely, 
uncompromising opposition to the Tractarian movement. 
Here was a Church nursed in an antagonism to Rome which 
was so compounded of theological, social, and political ele- 
ments that nothing was wanting to make it felt by every 
class of mind. Rome was no distant enemy. It met her in 
her parishes, it carried off perverts from her, she saw it daily 
rising in influence ; building chapels and religious houses in 
every direction, and favoured by the powers that were. And 
she heard of a party which thought that there might be some 
good in Rome; which adapted Roman books and modified 
its anathemas of Rome with gentle words, and which finally 
lost to Rome a considerable number of its most distinguished 
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members. In most places in England a contest was required 
before people could be got to see that it was their Catholic 
mother and not their Roman stepmother that they were 
asked to embrace. And yet Rome was to English people 
only a recollection of three hundred years ago. What if it 
had been alive and beside them in overwhelming numbers 
and advancing power? It is true that a movement which was 
spreading like wildfire in England, and flooding the press 
with its publications and every part of society with its 
missionaries, could not but have some students and adherents 
even in Ireland. They had a bad time of it. Neither 
Evangelicals nor Whatelyites would have anything to do with 
them. The same popular preacher who had so low an opinion 
of bishops replied to an attempt on our part at clearing a 
family whom he declared High Church from the imputation 
of being extreme—‘ Oh, but you know anyone who is High 
Church at all must be unconverted!’ And it was but for 
subscribing a memorial against Bishop Gobat’s proselytism 
from the Eastern Church that Archbishop Whately (president 
of a Society for Protecting the Rights of Conscience) with- 
drew the licence of a Dublin curate, and Primate Beresford his 
patronage from a college of which he had been a munificent 
benefactor. The devotional and the active side of the new 
movement were, in Ireland, almost wholly unrecognized ; 
people thought of it as a system which substituted dressings 
and posturings for the conversion of the soul. We have 
still in our ears the sound of the word ‘millinery’ as Mr. 
Pollock, of the Magdalene, Dublin, used to pronounce it, for a 
complete and satisfactory description of the end and aim of 
the Catholic revival. Itis true that in these ridiculous miscon- 
ceptions there was a great deal to repel generous and intelli- 
gent young men, and many such there were in Ireland. But 
it is no wonder that scarce any of them remained in the ser- 
vice of the Irish Church. And she exported, or, as the phrase 
now runs, emigrated, to England during the twenty years 
before disestablishment an amount of ability and excellence 
which was an appreciable addition to the forces of the Church 
party even in its home. Irish Churchmen may regard the 
writings and doings of such men as Littledale, Kirkpatrick (of 
S. Augustine’s, Kilburn), Knox Little, and a host of others as 
able and as good as these, much as the Irish soldiers of a past 
generation regarded the exploits of the Irish brigades in the 
service of France. Dr. Maturin, of All Saints’, Dublin, may 
be said to have supported alone for a quarter. of a century 
the only effective protest that was made for Church doctrine 
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and practice in Ireland. He is a man of whom the late 
Bishop Butcher, of Meath, once said to us with perfect truth, 
that, had he worked in England, he would have stood in the 
first rank in public recognition. Remaining in Ireland, he 
ministered as a perpetual curate (sad title) in a very small 
church which sufficed to hold his little but devoted band of 
followers, frowned upon by the palace so long as Archbishop 
Whately lived, and isolated from the prevailing religious mind, 
both clerical and lay, at the same time that he compelled 
their respect. 

All that has been said would fail to convey entirely the 
gloomy prospects of Churchmanship in Ireland up to the 
period of disestablishment if we were not to mention another 
charge to which the Church of Ireland is justly subject. It is 
a charge so sweeping and so injurious that, true as we believe 
it, we should hesitate to make it if any Irish readers we may 
chance to find were not z/so facto exempted from it. For it 
consists in the observation that in Ireland few people read at 
all. The means by which great movements of thought in 
England vibrate from the centres to the extremities scarcely 
exist in Ireland. The English Universities resemble Bishop 
Patteson’s missionary schools into which he gathered the 
youth from all his islands, and sent them back trained and 
educated, to spread the habits and feelings of the school 
through their homes and neighbourhood. Trinity College, 
Dublin, need not fear comparison, if its size be taken into 
account, with either English University in respect of ability, 
or even, as things go now, of intellectual activity ; and this 
eulogy applies with particular force at present to the Divinity 
school. But the Irish University is not so constituted as to 
effect any such purpose as we have ascribed to the English. 
It is set in a metropolis. Its students are not compelled to 
residence, and its fellows and tutors are, with very few excep- 
tions, married men, living with their families in the city or 
suburbs, and coming to college for their educational work only. 
Movements do not spread in the Dublin college as in the Eng- 
lish Universities, It does not, to borrow a theological phrase, 
impress a character, nor do men take away to their homes any 
such marked impressions as their contemporaries beyond the 
water from ideas which have been afloat like a vapour in its 
atmosphere. 

If the great agency for disseminating influence which the 
Church movement has found in the connexion of thought 
between the universities and the manor houses as well as 
parsonages of England has been wanting in Ireland, the gap 
is not supplied by the reading habits of the higher classes. 
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Sir J. Pope Hennessy asserted some time since that the 
lower classes in Ireland read more widely than those of other 
people. If so, the balance is redressed by their betters. 
There are in Scotland, besides booksellers innumerable, not 
less than six or eight publishing houses doing a large trade— 
Blackwood, Edmonston and Douglas, Black, Clark, Macle- 
hose, Nimmo, and others, besides new names constantly pre- 
senting to us some reprint of a standard author or of an 
American work. In Dublin there is not a single publishing 
house at all. You can of course, if you have money to throw 
away, get your book printed and sent out at your own risk; 
but publishing there is none. And though want of enter- 
prise may partly account for this, the chief cause of the 
matter, no doubt, is that there is in Ireland no reading public 
to speak of. And we must confess, even though the fact 
should be to the advantage of those who advocate the repeal of 
the Union, that before that event this was not so. The 
Dublin press of the last century was most fertile, and could 
compete with London itself in the elegance of its printing. 
Of course, the books were chiefly reprints of English works 
which the laws of copyright then allowed to be reproduced. 
And some portions of the editions may have been meant for 
the colonies and some for smuggling into England. But 
the larger part must have been destined for Ireland, and this 
bespeaks the existence of a large reading public which does 
not exist now. Dublin booksellers would scarcely now 
venture to reprint many English books for sale in Ireland 
alone, were it ever so legal to do so. Intellectual and 
spiritual movements are likely to be very slow in a society 
which uses in so imperfect a degree the recognized channels 
for the spread of thought. 

It was into such a condition of things that disestablish- 
ment fell like a thunderbolt. It will be confessed that few 
kinds of education can be imagined less fit to enable a society 
to take charge of itself than that to which the Irish Church 
had been subjected. Her clergy were attached to a theo- 
logy which had done its work in the Church, but not on 
the principles of the Church or in harmony with her system. 
Her laity were untrained to give either their money for Church 
purposes, or their minds to thought upon her doctrines, or 
their active powers to her service. Her bishops were men of 
the most respectable character ; some of them possessed great 
powers of mind and high attainments ; but their predecessors 
for generations had been out of touch both with clergy and 
laity, and they could not be sure that they had recovered the 
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dropped influence. If ever there was a time when the Church 
needed assurance of her Divine constitution and reverence for 
her Catholic traditions, it was the time of disestablishment, 
when the State frame-work which had supported the fabric was 
withdrawn, and the fabric in default of inherent strength was 
bound to collapse. Nevertheless, it was not to the doctrines 
which strengthen the fabric that the minds of Irish Churchmen 
had been addressed ; not to the Divine sanction of the epi- 
scopal authority, or of the ministry ; not to the Divine power 
of the sacraments, which give the individual a right in the 
Church’s ranks, and seal him to her service ; but to the process 
of individual conversion—to a religion solitary even to an 
unhealthy degree because separated from conscious union 
with the life of the Church at large. This religion, wanting 
as it did the bonds of dependence on the larger life of the 
society, was excessively likely to be insubordinate. 

Irish Churchmen had not arrived at the perception that a 
movement like the great Evangelical revival, the fruits of which 
they had tasted, properly draws after it in the next generation 
a Church movement by which the enthusiastic consciousness 
of the Divine presence which has been experienced within 
souls is recognized also in that Church life and in those 
sacred ordinances which bind soul to soul. The noblest 
movements of secular liberty fall into licence or fade away 
unless laws be established to sustain future generations in the 
same rights and the same habits when excitement and en- 
thusiasm shall have cooled down. And the very same is 
true in religious movements. The building up of the 
Catholic Church round the Gospel in the first century of 
Christianity may be regarded as the primary instance of this. 
And the Church revival of these latter times should not be re- 
garded as the contradiction of anything which the Evangelical 
revival gained, but as the friendly shelter and protection of a 
Divine outward system, built round the soul which desires to 
keep its Lord within. But these thoughts were strange and even 
unknown in Ireland, -Church doctrine was regarded in the 
light of an enemy of personal religion, just as uninstructed 
enthusiasts of freedom have often resisted law. The great, 
and as one might say the natural, enthusiasm of the time was 
in full swing in England, but in Ireland it-was unknown. 

Few things could be more injurious to any society in a 
great crisis of its history than that it should exclude from 
itself any enthusiasm characteristic of the time. It is a mis- 
fortune which has often befallen States in times of political 
change. ‘The great political forces are in action in the world 
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around. The tide is rising or the tide is falling in the 
inevitable play of social movement. But circumstance 
somewhere places power in the hands of a party opposed to 
the movement of the day. This party is sure to think that 
by exerting its powers of exclusion it will be able to resist 
the dangerous tendencies of the time. And it always proves 
to be mistaken. The changes which it makes are against the 
spirit of the age. It deprives the society which it governs of 
some potent element of progress, and after all cannot prevent 
the great movement though hampered and hindered from 
spreading into the regions which it had fain have protected. 
It can but make arrangements which are out of date and 
produce undue friction in the motion of the social machine. 
That our readers may fully understand how inevitable it 
was that there should be such a season of reaction in the first 
exercise of the new-found power of Irish Protestantism, we 
will ask them to consider what the condition of things was 
in England at the time of Irish disestablishment. The Church 
movement in England had long passed the stage at which it 
was confined to writing and preaching, and had come to em- 
body itself in ritual. It had raised the tone of worship 
widely throughout England, and as every advancing wave 
throws forward some of its water beyond the rest, sosome clergy 
had pressed the idea of ritual far beyond what the general 
mind was prepared for. The public were highly excited and 
resentful, and excitement and resentment increased as prose- 
cution after prosecution, judicial condemnation after judicial 
condemnation, failed to check what seemed to them the 
audacity of the Ritualists.. To be sure, a great deal of the 
clamour came from those who were not Churchmen at all. 
But if at that time the genuine members of the Church of 
England had been polled, the question whether their verdict 
would have been for or against the party called High 
Church is one which our readers may be left to-decide. It 
suffices for our purpose to note that the opposition was so 
strong, that the leader of that political party which was most 
closely identified with the Church supposed even some years 
afterwards that he would be doing a popular thing in support- 
ing the Public Worship Act to stamp out Ritualism. Just at 
that time it happened that a portion of the Anglican com- 
munity was endowed with that power of reaching the Ritualists 
by a short and easy method which such numbers in England 
would have dearly loved to exercise if they could. Multitudes 
in England cried out for a change in the law which might 
deliver the Church from the reproach that she was impotent 
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to reach the malefactors. But a change in the iaw is difficult 
through the processes of an Established Church. In one part 
of the Church disestablishment appeared to make it easv. 
And that was the very part in which, through many causes, 
but very greatly through the past action of English statesmen 
and Churchmen, Low Church sentiments prevailed. It was 
the part which, ever since the beginning of the Church move- 
ment, had been constantly drained of its ablest Churchmen 
for the supply of the English market. Can we wonder that 
immediately a cry arose to stamp out Ritualism in Ireland, 
and that the popular conception included in the term that 
earlier system out of which Ritualism had sprung? We do 
not ourselves pronounce or ask any reader to pronounce that 
any error, or even any want of prudence,was displayed in the 
measures of English High Churchmen. But we point to the 
unquestionable fact that these measures had the closest con- 
nexion with the efforts of the Irish Revisionists. If Church 
doctrine and practice had been in the state of coma which 
the earlier part of the century displayed, we greatly doubt 
whether Irish Protestants would have cared to meddle with 
those parts of the formularies which support it. They would, 
of course, have been aware that there were portions of the 
books of the Church which did not agree with the current 
Evangelicalism. But, things having gone pretty well under 
Establishment, through an agreement that these obnoxious 
expressions were to be hung up unused, there would have 
been no fitting excuse for proceeding to alter them under 
disestablishment. But these weapons, once so rusty, were 
seen well polished and in full use close to the Irish shore. 
Irish Protestants visiting London, if in pursuit of novelty they 
wandered from the Evangelical places of worship which were 
congenial to them, were sure to repair, not to some quiet 
Anglican service, where the new ideas of worship might have 
been seen in a form they were prepared to take in, but to S. 
Alban’s or some other church of the kind, where they under- 
stood nothing of what was going on except so far as to 
conclude that it was practically the same as the Roman Mass. 
Ireland, they reflected, was still exempt from this terrible 
disease. Ritualism, like vipers, was unknown in that favoured 
isle. And yet there was danger. The first symptoms of the 
disease were discernible. Church doctrine was taught ; there 
was the greatest reason to fear that a conspiracy against 
Protestantism existed. But still there was time to stamp it 
out and to secure that no such sights as those which English 
Protestants had to endure in their churches should ever be 
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ficult witnessed in the churches of Ireland. And the one consola- 
part tion for the ill-omened measure of Mr. Gladstone was that 
easv. it put in the power of the Irish laity to take effective action 
1uses on this behalf. These were the motives of Revision as de- 
amen clared upon numberless occasions by its advocates. And 
- was Churchmen in England should regard the Irish Church as an 
nove. outlying post which has been partially overcome by an enemy 
amen whom they had excited at the same time that it was denuded 
that of its soldiers to swell their forces. 
land, The inevitable result of disestablishment was to throw 
that power into the hands of the laity. It is easy to blame the 
’e do bishops for the anomalous form which the Irish Synod assumed 
. that in admitting laymen. Let those pass sentence on them who, 
n the without infringing the ancient forms of Church councils, have 
o the accomplished the task of keeping together in active and vital 
con- union a body so ready to fall to pieces as the Irish Church 
rch seemed to be. There had been at disestablishment no pre- 
vhich vious experience of Churchassemblies. No discipline or subor- 
loubt dination had been established. No principles were generally 
with recognized upon which to build up a Church system. The 
‘ould, dissolution of the Church into congregationalism, the total 


f the destruction of the Liturgy, the abandonment of every at- 
tempt to occupy the whole land for the Church seemed quite 


ts within the bounds of the probable. The ancient Convocation 
xious was assembled only to hand over its powers to a convention 
have in which the laity should be represented. A widespread 
inider demand was made that the bishops should vote only as units 
were among the clergy ; and, this point having been successfully 
hore. decided against the laity, they required that in the Synods 
they of the Church a number of their order should be included 
were which should double that of the clergy. And this, which the ex- 
quiet treme party among the laymen believed to be for their wealth, 
have was indeed to them the occasion of falling. For the double 
to S. representation of the laity carried with it the provision of a 
nder- vote by orders whereby six clergy could demand that the 
1s to orders should vote separately, the agreement of both being 
Mass. required for the passing of the measure in debate. In the 
rrible case of proposed changes in the formularies the majority re- 
sured quired amounts to two-thirds of both orders. However unex- 
f the ampled the presence of the laity in Synod may be, it isa 
there question whether the independent power of the clergy has 
ainst not been as well preserved under these provisions as it has 
mp it generally been under forms which appeared more orthodox ; 
glish and it is truly a wonderful proof of God’s care over the 
r be Church of Ireland that a constitution so sober and conserv- 
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ative should have been found possible of acceptance under 
circumstances so unpromising, 

It was, as we have seen, almost inevitable that the cry for 
Revision should be raised. In some ways it was a great 
misfortune. That a Church which had been content with her 
formularies so long as she held endowments on condition of 
assent to them should proceed to alter them immediately 
that alteration could be done without loss, was an unedifying 
spectacle. The only reply which was ever made to this re- 
proach upon Revision was that it was not desired to alter the 
doctrines of the Church, but to make some things plain which 
were ambiguous, and to deprive the Ritualists of excuses. 
But these were transparently insufficient reasons for the 
amount of revision which was demanded, and a fatal air of 
insincerity was thus imparted to the whole agitation. There 
were many discreditable scenes in the Revision debates, and 
these were often the only parts of the proceedings that 
were reported for English readers. The general tone of the 
assembly was characterized to many minds by these passionate 
episodes ; but even upon a fairer and fuller judgment it must 
be allowed that there were portions of the proceedings of the 
Synod on which it is impossible for any true friend of the 
Irish Church to look back without bitter shame. The narrow 
and intolerant spirit which the canons embody, and the hot 
haste in which any suggestions were accepted that tended to 
the restraint of so-called Ritualism, were thoroughly unworthy 
of a Christian assembly. The canon restraining the use of 
the cross at the east end of churches is a flagrant instance 
of this ; and the scene in which it was passed will never fade 
from the memory of any Churchman who was so unfortunate 
as to witness it. There cannot now be any doubt that the 
bishops might have done a great deal more than they did to 
hinder the more flagrant excesses of intolerance. But they 
were exceedingly uncertain of their ground. Although the 
lay majority in the Synod displayed no little eloquence and 
ability, yet it never presented itself in any other character 
than as a dangerous and difficult subject of management—a 
steed of very uncertain temper, which you must humour. 
Among all the able speeches which laymen made on Revi- 
sion we can remember but few possessed of the peculiar 
quality which some would expect in laymen’s speeches— 
namely, the clear light of common sense calmly thrown upon 
a subject which theologians have perplexed. A large part of 
the lay representatives were thought of not as fellow-counsel- 
lors able to understand the subject and to contribute their 
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own share to its discussion, but as present examples of the 
way in which the multitude outside, who knew little or nothing 
of the matter, would be likely to regard it. And in this 
character many a sop was thrown to them which they would 
have contentedly dispensed with had it been resolutely refused. 
It was not the bishops with their power of veto, but the lower 
clergy, by means of their vote by order, who prevented the 
infliction of far greater damage upon the Prayer-book than 
was actually done. 

It would be amusing, but hardly instructive, to trace in 
the records of the Synod the various proposals which were 
confidently recommended by their authors as settling theo- 
logical questions of the deepest character. The kaptismal 
service ran the gauntlet of excisions and additions, rubrics 
and explanations, all of which were discussed at length, and 
every one of which was rejected as unsatisfactory. And the 
service remains as it was, with the exception of an additional 
sentence, which serves to spoil the rhythm of the opening 
exhortation, but has no doctrinal significance whatever ; and 
the very same account is to be given of many other parts of 
the Prayer-book too. 

The energy with which the proceedings of the Synod were 
sometimes conducted conveyed to English readers the idea 
that the Prayer-book was being torn in pieces by an Irish 
mob. Perhaps sufficient allowance was not made for an 
assembly so inexperienced. The Synod was by no means 
the rabid and ill-tempered meeting which strangers imagined. 
Amid so much public difference there was little private enmity, 
and the vehement discussions which took place tended beyond 
a doubt to the diminution and not to the propagation of theo- 
logical rancour. Orators trained in the popular tradition and 
living ia a narrow circle came up swelling with the sense of 
infallibility which comes from knowing only one side of a 
question. They found themselves unable to put,their points 
in so convincing a manner to the assembly as to a parochial 
or to a family audience, and they learnt that a great deal not 
easy to answer could be said on the other side. It is gener- 
ally agreed upon in Ireland that the synodical debates have 
had a very wide effect in softening prejudices. They supplied 
in some degree that access to new thoughts which the absence 
of reading habits and of the spirit of inquiry had long denied 
to the Irish Protestant. To be sure, the manner in which the 
arguments for Catholic doctrine was presented was often ex- 
cessively inadequate, and its defenders made numerous mis- 
takes. Those will judge them who have never had occasion 
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to put in form and argue out before an untrained and un- 
friendly audience the truths which are dear to their souls, 
But, such as they were, the debates have made familiar to 
Protestant ears many a dogma which had never presented 
itself to him as even debatable. 

We have never heard any competent authority maintain 
that the actual results of the Irish Revision have been such as 
to alter the doctrines of the Church or exclude from her 
ministry any who can find a place in the ministry of England. 
The doctrinal changes which have been made are universally 
for the worse, and+they are all in one direction. But their 
significance lies not so much in their literal import as in the 
declaration which they convey of the bias and preferences of 
the Church which made them. They seem to say that there is 
only one kind of error that she is afraid of. But if the Thirty- 
nine Articles were now for the first time to be propounded in 
the English Church, they would perhaps have the same effect. 
There is nothing whatever in the Irish formularies that is not 
capable of being reconciled with Catholicity. Not one of the 
declarations even of the new Preface has ever been used for the 
reproof, much less for the prosecution, of any Irish Churchman. 

But as a declaration of bias and preference, the changes 
of revision when combined with the actual spirit which Irish 
nominators and vestries display are of great and most disas- 
trous effect. They commit the Church to a theological 
tendency which is everywhere on the decline. They serve as 
a reason for departure to large numbers of young candidates 
for the ministry, the very men of whom she stands most in 
need, Yet, in spite of all the injuries and impediments which 
have been laid upon Irish Churchmanship—the greatest of 
them those which its mother herself has imposed—there can 
be no doubt that there has been an extraordinary advance in 
Church doctrine and practice within the last few years. This is 
a fact which, in Ireland, is agreed upon, and which no one 
who knows the circumstances would contradict. There are 
great difficulties in .the way of practical improvement. 
Changes in forms of worship are far harder to make than the 
clergy in England find them. But still prejudice is everywhere 
breaking down, and though it may perhaps be necessary that 
the generation which came out of Egypt should die in the 
wilderness before the Promised Land is reached, yet it is 
already certain that the succeeding generation will not be of 
the same tendencies as the present. Meanwhile, however, 
those who are attempting to raise the standard have no easy 
time of it. They may decorate their churches ; the movement 
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in that direction’ is widespuced and common to all parties. But 
improvements in religious externals are watched with jealousy. 
Surpliced choirs hardly anywhere exist ; kneeling in church is 
nowhere so common as that peculiar mixed attitude which 
Max O’Rell attributes to the generality even of English congre- 
gations. The increase in the number of celebrations is of late 
years very large indeed, but there is still a great dearth of 
early Communions. Evening Communions are happily very 
uncommon, but the practice is not unknown, at least in Dublin. 
And the popular preachers addict themselves to condemning 
the sins of Ritualism, which their hearers have no mind to. 

But we scarcely believe that anywhere in England there 
is a more marked improvement than in some parts of Ireland 
in the general success of work, as marked, not by particular 
observances, but by the numbers brought under the Church’s 
influence. The ecclesiastical condition of Dublin is wholly 
transformed. Although the Dublin laity are peculiarly 
narrow-minded, and the best workers in the diocese, if they 
be clergymen, may as a rule look for promotion anywhere 
but within it, yet it cannot be denied that a large number 
of parishes are now full of life which before were dead. 
We have in a former page depicted the condition of the 
parish clergy during the era of proprietary churches. All 
this is changed. Proprietary churches no longer flourish 
at the expense of the parochial. And the building which 
was the scene of the triumphs of the redoubtable John 
Gregg is now but a struggling institution, while the parish 
churches near it are full. In the diocese of Down and 
Connor and Dromore the number of communicants and of 
attendants at church has grown since disestablishment by 
fully fifty per cent., and Church offerings amount to ten times 
the sum they reached in 1863. 

Things are very ripe for a general advance all along the 
line. The advances in Ireland must be made, if at all, much 
more collectively than in England. The system of nomina- 
tion to parishes and that of parochial government must 
effectually prevent individual priests from going ahead as 
some in England have done. However, there would be room 
to hope for a solid and steady progress, if only the priests to 
lead it could be found, But what can be done so long as the 
best men in the divinity school go to England? Attempts to 
spread Church principles among the divinity students are 
miserably discouraged by the consciousness that the result of 
success in the endeavour will probably be to send your vo 
out of the country. 
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It may be difficult to blame men for going where they can 
find liberty to work on the principles in which they believe. 
But this we can see, that the English Church revival would 
never have spread had there been in its early days some 
neighbour country where young clergy could have found a 
system at work in which they could fully sympathize instead 
of making a system for themselves. Multitudes of them 
would have departed, and the harvest of England would have 
remained unreaped. There are in the more populous parts 
of Ireland spheres of duty to be found which can supply all 
the opportunities for work which the most enthusiastic 
labourer could desire; yet many men depart to seek in 
England curacies not at all more important. It is true that 
this is not the case in the majority of districts of the West and 
South. In these parts we are well persuaded that amalgama- 
tion of parishes ought to take place to a much greater extent 
than has been the case. A few scattered Church people can. 
not furnish either the opportunities of work which an earnest 
man requires, nor yet an adequate income, nor lastly nomina- 
tors of sufficient education to choose the best incumbent. 
Such cures are too often filled by very young men who ought 
to be receiving their pastoral education under some rector 
instead of working by themselves, and who leave their post 
the moment they can hear of some other which offers a few 
pounds of salary more. A redistribution scheme on a large 
and statesmanlike plan is much wanted in the Irish Church, 
but we fear not very likely to be proposed. 

The scheme of nomination to parishes in Ireland was not 
the original conception of any one in that country. It was 
suggested from England, we believe by Bishop Selwyn. It 
vests the duty of appointment in a board of seven, consisting 
of the bishop, three diocesan nominators elected by the 
Diocesan Synod, and three parochial nominators elected by 
the parish. This plan has been found liable to great objec- 
tions in the working. The parochial nominators choose their 
man as if the appointment rested with them alone, and the 
diocesan nominators seldom resist them. But in our opinion 
no plan of nomination could be devised which would be free 
from the possibility of similar defects so long as the laity, to 
whom some share in the appointment must be given, are 
uneducated. The existing apparatus works well enough 
where the nominators, parochial and diocesan, are enlightened 
and reasonable. The defects in this and in many other de- 
partments are due not so much to the nature of the arrange- 
ments as to the backward intellectual condition of the men 
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who work them. We had almost said that an inroad of 
rationalism or any other -ism would be welcome which should 
stir the lifeless dulness of Irish Protestant tradition: a tradi- 
tion which, in the quarters where you find it pure, is as devoid 
of original thought and as convinced of its own infallibility as 
was ever that of any Church in the Roman obedience. 

The election to bishoprics in Ireland requires the agree- 
ment in the successful candidate’s favour of two-thirds of the 
clergy and two-thirds of the laity of the vacant see in Diocesan 
Synod assembled. This system has given to the Church a 
respectable body of prelates, none of whom can be accused of 
having gained his elevation by curious arts of any kind. 
They form a better bench by far than that which was supplied 
by ordinary Prime Ministers in the old times, even after the 
period of actual corruption had passed away. But they fall 
equally short of the standard of recent English appointments. 
It is found in practice that the clergy of a diocese can generally 
rule an episcopal election. And the country clergy prefer to 
elect one of their own number, that ‘the best thing’ in the 
diocese may not be given outside, to the discouragement of its 
clergy. This tendency is an effectual bar to the introduction 
of any new lights into diocesan management. And while no 
greater boon could possibly be given to an Irish diocese or to 
the Irish Church in general than that of a bishop possessed 
of original power and ready to take the initiative in forward- 
ing Church work, the actual system is more likely to furnish 
prelates who will perpetuate existing methods. The recent 
retirement of Archbishop Trench, amidst the general respect 
and affection of every class and party in the country, created 
a vacancy in the most important ecclesiastical appointment in 
the Irish Church. Earnestly do we hope that his respected 
successor, Lord Plunket,.may be enabled to carry out those 
good works which Archbishop Trench did so much to pre- 
pare for, but which a prelate of his years could not carry out! 
How much is to be done for the improvement of worship ; 
how much for religious education! And scarcely second even 
to these, when shall we see in Ireland any really effective 
organization of woman’s work, which has been so blessed 
in England (and that largely through the Irish Harriet 
Monsell), but which in Ireland is among the good ideas, 
including the very name Catholic, that are left in the undis- 
puted possession of Rome to Rome’s untold advantage? 

The monetary affairs of the Irish Church have been 
managed with the most remarkable skill and success. The 
very best intellect of the country, intellect equal to the very 
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best in any country, has been ungrudgingly devoted to the 
management of her secular affairs. The result is that three 
millions and a half sterling have been accumulated as an 
endowment, and this so well invested as to yield with perfect 
security more than four per cent. interest. This interest 
divided among the 1,300 clergy who are required for the work 
of the Church gives 110/. a-year to each. But the condition 
on which parishes enjoy the benefit of the endowment makes 
it much more valuable than its actual amount. For under 
the diocesan schemes the parishes must meet the endowments 
by the payment of an assessment on their own part. And 
when these assessments are added to the funds actually secured, 
we have an average income for each of the Irish clergy of 2032. 
per annum. No brilliant provision. Yet when we consider 
how small the incomes are which are considered adequate for 
so many in England, it will be seen that the difference of 
worldly prospects is no sufficient reason why a young Irish 
clergyman should become an absentee. The financial posi- 
tion of curates is probably upon the whole better in Ireland 
than in the greater Church. But we hear ominous rumours 
from more than one quarter that incumbents are often left 
to pay a considerable share of the parish assessments them- 
selves. 

Of the three millions and a half above mentioned, two 
millions were saved out of the compensations granted by the 
Act of Disestablishment. The rest is the contribution of the 
members of the Church. And this by no means represents 
the whole of what was contributed since disestablishment, but 
only the gifts for parochial endowments and the assessments 
paid by parishes which, being provided with clergy possessed 
of annuities under the Act, did not require the immediate 
expenditure of their contributions, If the total free contribu- 
tions of the years since 1871, expended and unexpended, be 
added, we have a total of more than three millions sterling 
offered in fourteen years by a community numbering 635,000, 
and that in very bad times indeed. And yet the arrange- 
ments for gathering contributions are exceedingly imperfect ; 
and, as the Bishop of Cork remarks in a recent Charge, much 
more might be got through an organized system of house-to- 
house collection. 

Of this total sum England has contributed about 50,000/, 
or about 3,000/, or 4,000/ a year. Even this small sum 
came chiefly from Evangelical sources, and the Irish cannot 
be expected to listen to English High Church criticism with 
the regard which is due to those who have shown a wil- 
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lingness to help before they censured. It is better to tell 
the plain truth and say that there is neither any feeling nor 
yet any reasonable grounds for a feeling of special gratitude 
in the Irish Church to the Church of England. She is bound 
indeed to regard that Church as a magnificent institution, full 
of examples for her imitation, a source of light to her and to 
the world; and we earnestly trust the time will come when 
she will entertain this opinion far more strongly than she 
does. But as for the special action of England and the 
Church of England on herself, she must needs think of it as 
the cause of a large part of the impediments which have 
crippled her usefulness and brought her disrepute. Would 
that we could hope in the future for a gift from England to 
Ireland of a true guide and commander, a great statesman 
and a great priest who might transfer to the smaller Church 
the best methods and the best spirit of the greater! But the 
balance at present is altogether the other way. No gifts 
have come from England to compensate for the constant 
drain of the best blood of the Irish Church which England 
receives to the support of its own spiritual life, too often 
visiting with her contempt the poverty which she has so 
greatly contributed to cause. 

Before Englishmen regard Irish Church work with con- 
tempt, they should bear in mind one or two obvious principles. 
£.g. the best and most flourishing English churches ought not 
in reason to be selected for comparison, but the average. We 
do not deny that even on this principle Ireland has much to 
learn ; but the difference will not seem so very great. And 
we believe that while the Irish best is not as good as the 
English best, the Irish worst is not as bad as the worst of Eng- 
land. Again, regard must be had to proportion. An English 
priest with a parish of 10,000 Church people will be able to 
crowd his church, and display all the features of a flourishing 
system, without reaching half the proportion of his people 
which an Irish brother with a parish of a few ‘hundreds 
requires in order to seem moderately successful. We will 
give an example of this. Hospital Sunday in Dublin is sup- 
ported by Protestants alone, the Roman Church standing 
entirely aloof. It appeals to a population which cannot well 
be reckoned at more than 60,000 souls. From these it raises 
4,3002., of which about 3,300/. comes from the Church and 
the rest from Dissenters. London Hospital Sunday appeals, 
we suppose, to 3,000,000 of persons, and raises a little more 
than 30,000/. That is to say, an Irish population one fiftieth as 
large as the English raises a sum one seventh of the London 
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total. In other words, London would have to give seven 
times as much as it does in order to reach the proportion of 
charity to population which Dublin shows. True, there is in 
the London numbers a far larger proportion of the middle 
and lower classes. But, on the other hand, the aggregate 
wealth of London is very much more than fifty times that of 
Dublin ; and if it be said that multitudes of the Londoners do 
not go to church, that can hardly be pleaded in excuse for 
the Church which has let them slip from her. In a word, 
comparison ought to be made, not in respect of the attain- 
ments of the few, which, of course, will be far greater in the 
larger and more cultured community, but in the condition 
of the whole community. The Irish Protestant has been 
unnaturally prejudiced against external forms, and allowance 
may be claimed for this if he practises even the imperfect 
forms of worship which he understands. Now, we were lateiy 
visiting the very intelligent wife of an artizan in the manufac- 
turing town of Belfast. The conversation turning upon church- 
going, she informed us that all through the district in which 
she lived it was the habit of working men to attend church 
regularly. She made reservations as to the moral effect of 
the practice, but church-going was the rule. And the same, 
we believe, may be said more or less of all Ireland. What 
reductions would not an English priest be prepared to make 
in his ritual in order to bring about such a state of things 
among his working men as this? 

We are of opinion, then, that fair grounds exist for a 
respectful judgment of the Irish Church by Englishmen, and 
that there is the louder call for this because so many of her 
failures and defects have been, and still are, caused by the 
action, voluntary and involuntary, of England. For the Church 
of Ireland herself, we heartily bid her God-speed in the name 
not merely of Christian charity, but of the work she can do for 
England in the midst of a land closely united to us, and yet so 
alienated from us. We earnestly wish for her an increase of 
Churchmanship. Greatly does she want it, and mighty will 
be the blessing to her when she gains it. But we desire for 
her a Churchmanship of a national and independent type, 
We do not desire that she should hang on to the skirts of 
English parties, or be influenced by English party jealousies. 
Let her basis be national and independent as well as Catholic. 
The English Church, like the English people, prefers the free 
good-will of a sister, though she be a weak one, to the sub- 
jection of a pupil. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


1. Synopticon. An Exposition of the Common Matter of the Synoptic 
Gospels. By W. G. RusHprooxe, M.L., Fellow of S. John’s 
College, Cambridge. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1880.) + 

2. Zhe Cemmon Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels in the Text of the 
Revised Version. By Eowin A. Axsort, D.D., formerly Fellow 
of S. John’s College, Cambridge, and W. G. RusHBROOKE, M.L., 
formerly Fellow of S. John’s College, Cambridge. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1884.) 

THE origin of the Synoptic Gospels is a problem which may well 
occupy the minds of students. ‘The theory of their mutual depend- 
ence is now generally abandoned. No one now maintains that S. 
Mark is a mere abridgment of S. Matthew and S. Luke. But it is 
evident they made use of some common source. Was it written or 
oral, or partly the one and partly the other? was it single or mani- 
fold? was it Aramaic or Greek? In England almost all critics of 
note adopt the oral hypothesis, in Germany almost all scholars favour 
the documentary theory ; perhaps the solution which will finally ap- 
prove itself will combine both views. 

These volumes are a contribution to the study of the problem. 
Mr. Rushbrooke’s Synofticon, carried out on a plan originated by 
Dr. Abbott, and improved by valuable suggestions from Dr. Hort and 
other scholars, is designed ‘to facilitate the criticism and analysis 
of the Synoptic Gospels by exhibiting the common matter of the 
three Synoptists in its three contexts, with such distinctions of type 
and colour as to show (1) the matter common to the three Evan- 
gelists ; (2) the context common to each pair ; (3) the context pecu- 
liar to each one.” ‘The Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospels’ is exhibited by the arrangement of S. Mark together with 
the corresponding parts of S. Matthew and S. Luke, in the original 
Greek, according to Tischendorf’s text, in three parallel columns, 
with the most ingenious and elaborate typographical devices for 
showing at a glance the matter common to all three, the matter 
common to any two, and the matter peculiar to each. “\n appen- 
dix exhibits on a similar plan the ‘ Double Tradition of S. Matthew’ 
and S. Luke ; and in order that the volume may contain the whole 
of the Synoptic Gospels, the ‘Single Tradition of S. Matthew’ and 
the ‘Single Tradition of S. Luke’ are added. Full indices make 
reference to any passage easy. The Synopticon has been edited 
with the most minute accuracy and laborious care, and is most 
valuable for the scholar. But it is necessarily large and costly, and 
so Dr. Abbott and Mr. Rushbrooke have prepared the smaller book. 
This corresponds to the first part of the Syxopticon, and presents in 
four parallel columns, according to the Revised Version, (1) S, Mark 
(complete), (2) the passages of S. Matthew parallel to S. Mark, (3) 
the passages of S. Luke parallel to S. Mark, (4) the portions of S. 
VOl.. XTX. ——-N O. XX XVIII. II 
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Mark not found in S. Matthew or S. Luke. The words common to 
the three Evangelists are printed in black type. These words, 
‘though extracted out of narratives, constitute a kind of narrative by 
themselves, a tradition of the w ords and deeds of Christ. Since this 
tradition is common to the first three Gospels, it may, for conveni- 
ence, be called the Common or Triple Tradition.’ 

It is most useful and interesting for the English reader to have 
placed before him in such a clear and vivid form the narrative com- 
mon to the three Synoptic Gospels, inasmuch as it in all probability 
represents a form of the Evangelical narrative earlier than our existing 
Gospels, and gives the substance of the oral Gospel preached in the 
Apostolic age. For this all thanks are due to Dr. Abbott and Mr. 
Rushbrooke. 

But we must protest against the deductions which Dr. Abbott 
draws in his Introduction, deductions for which readers of his article 
on the ‘Gospels’ in the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(vol. x., pp. 789- -—843) will be prepared, that this ‘Common Tradi- 
tion’ is of superior value to the rest of the Gospels and contains a 
more trustworthy account of our Lord’s words and works. ‘The 
book may be used,’ he says, ‘for the detachment of the mind from 
those parts of the Gospel narrative which must be regarded as less 
certain than the rest.’ The importance of the ‘Common Tradition ’ 
depends on the fact ‘that the three Evangelists borrowed indepen- 
dently from it.’ All ‘ once supported evidence stands on an entirely 
different footing from evidence twice or thrice independently sup- 
ported....’ ‘ ©The tradition common to our three earliest Gospels 
assumes a very high importance on the hypothesis that the three 
Evangelists bear independent testimony to its pre-existence and 
authority.’ 

Two propositions are here put forward or at least implied : (1) 
that the ‘Common Tradition’ is of superior value because it is at- 
tested by three witnesses ; (2) that the rest of the Gospels, being 
attested by one or two witnesses only, stands on a lower level as 
regards credibility. ‘To both of these propositions we demur. 

The independence of the Synoptists does not nowadays require 
proof. But they do not claim to have been eye-w itnesses, and their 
use of the ‘Common Tradition’ does not confirm that ‘ tradition’ by 
a triple testimony. It proves that the Gospel narrative was current 
in a form generally accepted, and it proves that this form, being 
antecedent to all three Synoptic Gospels, is of the very highest anti- 
quity. But the threefold use of this narrative is only evidence of its 
currency and reception, and not a threefold testimony to the facts 
contained in it. 

Still less can we admit that, as Dr. Abbott seems to maintain, 
those parts of the Gospels which do not belong to the ‘Common 
Tradition’ are of inferior value historically. ‘There are many reasons 
why such parts of the Gospels as, for example, the narratives of the’ 
Infancy in S. Matthew and S. L uke should not have formed part of 
the first proclamation of the Gospel. That proclamation was con- 
cerned with the active ministry of the Lord, from the baptism of 
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John to the Ascension (Acts i. 22), and it is to this that the ‘Com- 
mon Tradition’ corresponds. But there is no reason why other 
parts of the Gospels should not have been derived by the Evangelists 
at first hand from those who were themselves eye-witnesses,' and 
Dr. Abbott’s insinuation that the rest of the Gospels stands on a 
lower level of trustworthiness than the ‘Common Tradition’ appears 
to us to be quite unwarrantable, and extremely mischievous. 

That S. Mark ‘contains the whole of a tradition from which 
Matthew and Luke borrowed parts’ is evident enough ; but that this 
tradition embodied the whole of the primitive oral Gospel is hardly 
probable, and incapable of proof. Yet Dr. Abbott seems to maintain 
this, unless we haye misunderstood him. 

The Introduction, besides explaining the object of the book, 
contains sections defending the Revised Text of the New Testament, 
and the action of the revisers in distinguishing the appendix to 
S. Mark from the body of the Gospel ; discussing ‘the part played 
by criticism in the development of the Christian religion’; shewing 
how the student of the Greek Testament may advantageously use the 
book ; and examining the ‘confusion of the Common Tradition.’ 

The latter chapter is exceedingly interesting, whether we agree 
with Dr. Abbott’s conclusions or not. He supposes that the ‘Com- 
mon Tradition’ was obscure owing to its brevity, and that in not a 
few cases the divergences of the Synoptists arise from variety of inter- 
pretation, difference of punctuation, or other changes, amplifying 
and elucidating what was condensed and ambiguous in the original 
tradition. For example, in the conclusion of the parable of the 
vineyard (Mark xii. 9, 10 ; Matt. xxi. 40-42 ; Luke xx. 15-17) the 
Evangelists differ as to who makes the answer ‘ He will destroy the 
husbandmen,’ whether the Pharisees, or our Lord replying to Himself. 

‘Here probably Mark most faithfully represents the Original Memoirs, 
in which the dialogue was written down without any assignment of 
different parts to different speakers. . . . But it is by no means improb- 
able that Matthew may exhibit the most intelligent zx/erpretation of 
these Memoirs in assigning the second speech to the Pharisees. And it 
is noteworthy that Luke, though he adopts Mark’s assignment, neverthe- 
less feels that the third speech follows so abruptly on the second that he 
introduces some intervening remark on the part of the Pharisees, “God 
forbid,” to which the third speech comes from Jesus as a retprt.’ 

Dr. Abbott compares the style of the ‘Common Tradition’ to the 
condensed style of the Mishna, so concise that it cannot be under- 
stood without a commentary. The original Evangelical narrative 
may have been brief, and obscure by reason of its brevity. But we 
doubt whether the parallel is altogether a sound one, between the legal 
opinions of the Mishna, intended for the learned only, and purposely 
kept in an obscure form, and the Gospel which was designed for pub- 
lication to all. 

These books, if used with judgment, will be a most valuable help 
to the study of the Synoptic Gospels. It is a gain to have so clearly 


1 E.g. the narrative of S. Luke i. ii, from the Blessed Virgin Mary 
herself. See Godet, L)Evangile de S. Luc, i. 202. 
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presented to us the outline of a form in which we may well believe 
the Gospel narrative was promulgated before our Gospels were 
communicated to writing. But three Gospels have been given us, not 
that we may extract the common matter, and treat it as of superior 
authority, but that, studying the life of our Lord as seen from different 
points of view, in its adaptation to the different needs of Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and Roman, we may grow to form a more adequate 
conception, imperfect though it must be at best, of His infinite fulness 
as the Son of God and the Son of Man, the Saviour of the world. 


Liber Ezechielis, Textum Masoreticum accuratissime expressit, e 
fontibus Masorz varie illustravit, notis criticis confirmavit 
S. Baer. Cum preefatione Francisct Dewitzscu et glossario 
Ezechielico-Babylonico Friperict Dexirzscu. (Ex officina 
Bernhardi Tauchnitz. Lipsiz: 1884.) 
WE need do no more than call the attention of those of our readers 
who are Hebrew students to the appearance of another of these 
useful texts. Ezekiel has been chosen by the editors to follow 
Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah, which were published two years ago, 
because of its important bearing on the modern theories of the age 
of the Pentateuch, and in particular the Levitical legislation, which 
is the most prominent and hotly discussed problem of Old Testament 
criticism in the present day. The text of Ezekiel is seriously corrupt, 
but little real help is to be looked for from the most careful editing of 
the Masoretic recension, which found the errors already existing, and 
perpetuated them. Still it is well to have it in as correct a form as 
possible. Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch’s glossary is a valuable contribution 
to the lexicography of Ezekiel, throwing light on a number of obscure 
words from Babylonian and Assyrian researches. 


The Gospel according to S. Mark, with Notes Critical and Practical. 
By the Rev. M. F. SapLer. (London : George Bell and Sons, 
1884.) 


PREBENDARY SADLER'S Commentaries on the Gospels of S. Matthew 
and S. John have been quickly followed by one on S. Mark, to which 
we desire to give as cordial a recommendation as we did to the earlier 
volumes. ‘The notes are, like all Mr. Sadler’s work, straightforward 
and to the point, and full of valuable thoughts and suggestions. The 
difficulties are not shirked, but are fairly stated and grappled with, so 
that the volume forms a-welcome addition to the literature of the 
second Gospel. 

The introduction is useful, as bringing out in a particularly forcible 
manner the reasons for connecting this Gospel with the teaching of 
S. Peter, and also as showing that it was never intended to reproduce 
the discourses of our Lord, but rather to preserve for the benefit of 
posterity ‘all the lesser details which add life-like charm to a narra- 
tive,’ and to hand down ‘a more life-like delineation of the principal 
acts of Christ.’ 

In reading the notes upon the: text, the feature which strikes us 
most is their intensely practical character. Mr. Sadler has a remark- 
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able faculty of bringing the teaching of the incidents of our Lord's 
life on earth to bear upon the circumstances of our own time. Even 
where the points brought out are well-worn and familiar there is a 
freshness in his manner of dealing with them which adds greatly to 
the charm and value of the Commentary. 

We quote, as a specimen, the following from the notes on the 
cleansing of the Temple :— 


‘ What is the significance of the act? Did its significance cease when 
the fane, whose sanctity Christ thus marvellously vindicated, was for ever 
desecrated and cast to the ground, or has it any reference to a new state 
of things in the kingdom of God? ‘To this we answer, it asserts an 
universal principle, that whatsoever is consecrated to the true God, be it 
building, or society, or body, cannot be profaned without bringing on 
those who desecrate it the severe anger of God. God has nowhere, in 
so many words, commanded that the buildings devoted to the prayers and 
Eucharists of the New Covenant should be dedicated with a special 
service. He has left such a thing to be inferred from His Word, and a 
certain Divine instinct has led Christians everywhere solemnly to set 
apart their material churches to the exclusive service of God; but when 
they do so God holds them to their word. They have set apart these 
buildings to Him, He has accepted the offering, and, inasmuch as He has 
not ceased to be a jealous God, He will certainly regard any desecration 
of them as profanity and impiety. If it be asserted that the Jewish 
temple was of greater sanctity than a Christian church, because so much 
is said in Scripture about its dedication, we answer, No. A building, 
however humble, set apart for the offering up of prayer in the name of 
Jesus, must be greater than a temple, however magnificent, in which His 
name was never invoked—a building set apart for the celebration of the 
Eucharist must be holier than a building set apart for the offering of 
bullocks and calves. And so with the Mystical Body, the Church, in all 
its branches. It also is defiled by heresy and false doctrine, and traffic 
in holy offices ; and Christ will assuredly look upon this with more anger 
than He looked upon the profanation of the temple, inasmuch as a temple 
of living stones, built into a spiritual house, is a greater thing than a 
building even of marble and gold. And so with the bodies of Christians, 
which together with their souls, are so made the temple of God in Holy 
Baptism that an inspired Apostle could ask, “ Know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you?” and so he says, 
“If any man defile the temple of God, him will God destroy.” Let us 
then cleanse our souls by prayer and thoughts about the holiest things, or 
Christ may suddenly visit us and cast us out of the true house of God.’ 


All this is excellent, and we have given the extract in full, in spite 
of its length, because, when so many Commentaries are filled with 
dry antiquarian details or with barren commonplaces, it is really 
refreshing to find one in which the practical and devotional elements 
are so happily combined as they are in that which now lies before us. 

At the close of the volume are three interesting Appendices, on 
Demoniacal Possession, on the Brethren of the Lord, and on the 
Authorship of the Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel. With regard 
to the last-mentioned subject, after a review of the whole evidence, 
external and internal, Mr. Sadler’s conclusion is that while the verses 
in question are undoubtedly from the pen of S. Mark, yet probably 
‘after the writing of the eighth verse there was some delay in finish- 
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ing the Gospel, and that consequently copies were made of the 
unfinished Gospel which became the parent of others.’ This hypo- 
thesis forms as good a way as any of accounting for the facts, and 
Mr. Sadler might have strengthened his argument for the authen- 
ticity of the section if he had drawn attention to the remarkable fact 
that the particular leaf of the Sinaitic MS. which contains the last 
chapter of S. Mark was written (probably in the place of a cancelled 
leaf) by the scribe of the Vatican MS. ‘This fact seems to be 
generally acknowledged even by critics adverse to the authenticity of 
the section in question ; and, if true, has a very material bearing on the 
value of the testimony of x, and the two manuscripts (the only uncials 
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which omit the verses) ought no longer to be quoted as being ‘ inde- 


pendent ’ witnesses. : 
insisted on by the Dean of Chichester, and we are surprised to find 
that it is not even noticed by Mr. Sadler. 


1. Liturgia della Chiesa Cattolica Italiana. Roma: E. Perimo, 


1884. 


ty 


Roma, 1884. 


3. La Scomunica di un’ Idea. Risposta al Cardinal Vicario di Roma, 


. Lt Labaro: Organo della Riforma Cattolica in Italia. Numero 19. 


The importance of this was, we believe, first 


en nee ee 6 eet eee 


per Monsignor G. B. Savarese. Roma, 1884. . 


Two documents and a fact have marked the recent progress of the 
quarrel between the Vatican and the reforming Catholics, who, under 
Campello and Savarese, have assumed the name of the ‘ Congre- 


gation of S. Paul.’ 


The fact is the unexpected submission of Padre 


Curci, who, though not connected with the Campello movement, 
seemed to be fighting the same battle. The two documents which 
have reached us from Rome are the excommunication by Cardinal 
Parocchi of the Congregation of S. Paul, with the answer of the 
Congregation ; and the revised Liturgy or Missal in Italian pre- 
pared for the use of the Congregation, and now published. 

Of Padre Curci’s submission there seems to be little known. It 
is not very intelligible ; it is said to be not very straightforward ; 
and apparently it is complete. But it throws a melancholy light 
on the whole career of a man whose peculiar qualities excited the 
interest of his countrymen, whether defending or afterwards assailing 
the Roman system. ‘There is no reason, that we know of, to 
think him dishonest or self-seeking. He has arrived at the end ofa 
long life ; and peace of conscience would seem to be the only thing 
left to him, at his advanced age, to wish for or to hope for. In spite 
of all that he has said, it is possible that he may be sincere in believing 
that he has made a mistake, and that in the increasing weakness of 
old age, in penury, and isolation, and despair, the associations and 
convictions of his earlier days may have come back on him with 


irresistible force. 


3ut then what is to be said of the worth of those 


convictions which have gone round the whole circle back to where 
they started from, and at each point of their veering have asserted 
themselves with equal and unmeasured violence? He was thought 


a great deal of as the antagonist of Gioberti and the founder of the 
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Civilta Cattolica ; he was thought a great deal of as the Catholic and 
ecclesiastical patriot, opposed, both for the sake of the Church and of 
Italy, to the revival of the Pope’s temporal power, and as the dis- 
interested and plain-spoken censor of the incurable vices of the 
Vatican despotism. ‘To have been the one and then the other was 
astonishing enough. But to have gone back to the first after having 
been the second betrays a radical unsoundness of judgment, an un- 
steadiness and shallowness of character, a helplessness in resisting the 
impressions and the passions of the movement, which make us 
anxious for the religious future of a country where such a man has 
been so much thought of. 

The solemn excommunication of the revolting Congregation of 
S. Paul by the Cardinal Vicar of course can surprise no one. They 
have taken up their position, a position of defiance, under the very 
eye of the Roman Court, and it could not be supposed that, if they 
were worth meddling with, they could do this with impunity. And 
plainly they are thought dangerous and worth attacking. But what 
is surprising is the document in which the excommunication is made 
known to the world. Such a judgment is an extraordinary and 
solemn act, and it might have been thought that a sense of its 
awful solemnity would control and sober the pen of the writer of it, 
and would show itself in every word and phrase. At any rate, what- 
ever might have been thought suitable in days gone by, we expect 
now, in a judicial sentence, which is like a sentence of death by the 
highest court in the world, the language of sobriety and self-control. 
Instead of this the notification which gives the reasons of the grave 
act is a rambling, scolding sermon, in the old-fashioned florid style 
of the Curia, stuffed with vituperative adjectives, with disputable 
texts and citations, the meaning of which is coolly assumed, with 
bits of controversy presented as settled, with sneers and invectives 
and insinuations and personalities, and even criticisms on the bad 
Italian style of men whom it accuses of having, in their liturgical trans- 
lations, ‘ exchanged the rich treasure of the Latin for a jargon which 
neither Cavalca! nor Alighieri would recognize. It condescends to 
the meanest kind of rhetorical misrepresentation and appeal to pre- 
judice ; not actually saying that Campello and his friends had given 
up the theological phrase AZadre at Dio—which the Cardinal Vicar 
knew was not the case—but suggesting it to careless readers by 
saying that M. Loyson had given it up and that the Congregation of 
S. Paul sympathize with M. Loyson. The notaries of the Roman 
Court have, of course, a style of their own, unlike anything else in 
the world, which is as trifle or w hipt cream to solid food, and which 
may do as well as any other for formal matters. But one would 
have imagined that on an occasion like this, where the persons to 
be dealt with were Romans of character and distinction, and the 
charges against them were to be made before their shrewd and keen- 
witted fellow countrymen, the charges would have been made dis- 
tinctly and dispassionately, with dignity befitting the Holy See and 

1 A Dominican preacher of the fourteenth century whose writings are 
cited as authorities for language in Italian dictionaries. 
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the Judge of all controversies, and not in the old rococo fashion of 
childish rhetoric, which everyone kas long ago agreed to laugh at. 
The excommunication was immediately met by the leaders of the 
Congregation of S. Paul by an appeal to their Italian fellow-country- 
men against the ‘ arrogant and slanderous invective of the Cardinal 
Vicar.’ The Congregation claim to be Catholic, because they are in 
agreement with antiquity and are recognized by Catholic Churches 
in the East and West which have resisted the usurpations of the 
Papacy. ‘They are not heretics, because they have no purpose to 
differ from the Catholic Church, and only refuse to accept a dogma 
of Papal infallibility unknown to the ancient Councils and opposed to 
their rulings, and fastened on the modern Church by the ambition of 
the Roman Court and the machinations of the ‘fatal company,’ that 
‘ blackest of factions,’ to which the Papacy has bound itself. Their 
real crimes in the eyes of the Curia are not so much their alleged 
heresy, or even schism (is this a hit at Padre Curci’s reconciliation ?), 
but, in the re/igzous order, that they have had the courage to rise up 
at last, on Catholic grounds, against the breaking down of ancient 
Catholic discipline for the benefit of a secret and irresponsible 
despotism exercised by the Curia; and, in the ¢emporal and civil 
order, that their sympathies are with Italy, free and united, and with 
those ideas of modern civilization which the Syllabus condemned. 
They do not seek, they say, to disturb minds which see no contradic- 
tions between the religious and the political conditions of Italy ; but the 
number is increasing of those who do—who wish to be good citizens, 
and also Catholic Christians like their fathers—and for them the 
Congregation offers a refuge which may save them from having to 
choose, as the Cardinal Vicar says that they must choose, between the 
infallibility of the Pope and absolute infidelity. The position into 
which these ecclesiastics who have broken with the Pope have been 
forced is an anxious and trying one. They are, as far as we are able 
to judge them, confessors and witnesses against a system in which 
falsehood and the tremendous power of custom make the hope of 
improvement idle. What their future may be it is beyond our power 
to forecast ; but for the present they have done what seems wise 
and right. In the outward arrangements of worship they have kept 
as much as possible to the old lines familiar to Italian worshippers. 
They have translated the Roman Missal, without any attempt to 
improve it as a liturgy, but with a few, though significant, changes. 
They omit in the Mass all reference to the intercession or merits of 
the Saints, but they preserve the commemoration of them by name 
as it stands in the Missal ;! the Confiteor is made ‘in the presence’ 
of the Saints, and not ‘to’ them ; and the mention of relics in the 
altar is omitted. They omit the mention of the Pope in the Canon ; 
and the words ‘ e¢ @terni’ and ‘ Mysterium Fidei, in the consecration 
of the cup, as interpolations in our Lord’s words of institution. 
‘ Jube Aa@c perferri,’ after the consecration, is expanded into ‘ gueste 
offerte. The Jte, missa est is also omitted, perhaps because not 
easily translatable. Then the rubrics are much abridged, and in 


1 Why do they change ‘ Chrysogonus’ into ‘ Chrysologus’ ? 
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certain places leave the celebrant without directions. The kissing the 
altar, the inclinations, the beating of the breast, the sign of the 
cross, are all retained, though not all of them with so much frequency 
as before ; and the inclination at the name of our Lord is ordered. 
But the two important changes are the omission of the elevation and 
adoration, and the communion of the people in both kinds. With 
these exceptions the service follows the old form ; the special Prefaces 
also, including the Preface De S. Cruce and De Beata Maria, are 
translated for the Missal. The list of Saints’ Days is the same:as 
our ‘Red Letter’ list, with the addition of S. Joseph, the ‘ Zransito’ 
(Aug. 15) of the Blessed Virgin, and the day of the S. Protettore (or 
patron-saint) ; but there are also, besides, proper Masses for S. Am- 
brose, the Conception of the Blessed Virgin, Corpus Christi, All 
Souls’ Day, for the dedication of a church, for any trouble, for the 
sick, for a marriage, for the day of death or burial. A certain 
number of ceremonies are retained—the ashes, the palms, the adora- 
tion of the cross, the Paschal candle, the benediction of the water, 
but not the washing of the feet on Holy Thursday nor the ‘ Pro- 
phetiz’ on Easter Eve. There is no reservation on Holy Thursday 
nor celebration on Good Friday. Finally, they have adopted the 
table of lessons, as it used to stand in our Prayer Book, for the 
Sundays and holidays throughout the year, adding lessons for the 
‘Transito B. M. V- and for the ‘ S. Protettore’; but as our tables 
for the most part only give first lessons, the arrangement is not 
complete. 

The preparation of their Italian ‘ Liturgia,’ and the changes made 
in it in some points from the Missal, indicate no disposition to what is 
always the danger of men in these circumstances—a mere anti-Roman 
Protestantism. Indeed, the only plausible charge made by the Car- 
dinal Vicar against their creed is distinctly refuted in this volume, 
He quotes against them the verse of ‘one of their hymns’— 


‘Questo pane ci rammenta 
Di Gest ’ immenso amor ; 
I] suo corpo rappresenta 
Ch’ ei dono pel peccator : 
Questo vin del sangue emdlema 
Del Signore a noi sara.’ 


‘ Qui splende chiara,’ he goes on, ‘la negazione della reale presenza 
di G. C. sotto le specie eucharistiche, e si predica a ritmo I’ eresia 
de’ Berengariani.’ The quotation is a suspicious though not a con- 
clusive one. But the Cardinal Vicar has omitted to add that their 
hymn or Sequence for Corpus Christi Day is a translation, accurate 
and faithful, if wanting the rhythm of the original, of the Lauda 
Sion, in which assuredly there is no Zwinglianism.' 

We regret to say that Monsignor Savarese’s personal answer to the 
Cardinal Vicar has disappointed us. In point of temper, dignity, or 


1 We have been informed that the hymn quoted by the Cardinal 
Vicar is not in any of their books, and has never been sung in their 
chapel, 
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accurate learning it seems to us that there is little to choose between 
him and the Cardinal Vicar. 


1. Missale ad Usum Insignis et Precare Ecclesiae Sarum: labore ac 
studio Francisct Henrici Dickinson, A.M. e Collegio SS. 
Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses. (Burntisland: e prelo de 
Pitsligo ; Oxonii et Londonii : veneunt apud J. Parker et Soc. 
1861-1883.) 

2. Zhe Sarum Missal done into English. By A. Harrorp PErEar- 
son, M.A., B.C.L. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
‘Presbyter in Christi mensa, &c.’ (London: The Church 
Printing Company, 11 Burleigh Street, Strand, 1884.) 


More than thirty years have passed since Mr. Dickinson and his 
friends undertook the congenial task of editing the A/issale ad Usum 
Sarum. It was in 1850 that Mr. Masters printed for him an import- 
ant list of surviving copies of ancient service books of the Church 
of England, which appeared originally in the Lcclesiologist, and was 
based (we believe) upon the catalogue of Mr. C. J. Stewart, the 
bookseller, who till his death was the publisher of the Missal now 
happily completed. Anyone who looks at those of the pages of 
that list which refer to the Sarum Missal, Processional, and Gradual 
will see how much scope there was for textual comparison and bib- 
liographical work. In the six appendices which occupy pp. xxv.- 
lxxii. of the prefatory matter we have in tabular forms the clear 
results of much labour, which will be valuable to librarians and 
bibliographers, and to such at least will go far to excuse the length 
of time which has elapsed since they hailed the third portion of this 
Missal (called for technical reasons ‘pars secunda’), which issued 
from Burntisland in 1874. For other reasons for the delay we must 
refer the reader to pp. iv. and xiii. of the preface, which, along with 
the bibliographical appendices and interesting notes upon the 
tables, is prefixed to the tables with their strange memoria technica, 
the kalendar (from the edition of 1497, with collations), and the 
short Sunday services for making holy water and blessing bread, 
and the procession before Mass, which last is extracted from the 
Processionale, 

We take this opportunity of reminding any of our readers who 
have the A/issale Sarum ready for the binder that when Dr. Hen- 
derson published the Processional in 1882 he announced the fact 
that he had sets (price 3s.) of the quaint illustrations struck off suit- 
able for insertion in 4to. or 8vo. Missals, &c. We hope that any 
remaining copies have found their way in safety to the Deanery at 
Carlisle. 

The Latin edition of the Missal before us contains the entire text 
of 1526 (with the exception of the Accentuary, a literary curiosity 
which is common to the Missal and the Breviary, or at least to 
certain editions or copies of each), and, at the foot of the page, a 
collection of various readings from certain representative editions, 
Bible references, and such passages from the Gradual, Processional, 
Manual, and Defensorium Directorii (but not the Crede Micht) as are 
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necessary for explaining, correcting, or supplementing the rubric and 
other parts of the Missal. The indexes contributed by the late 
Rev. G. H. Forbes occupy fifty-two pages of a varying number of 
columns. They relate to the following subjects: passages from 
Holy Scripture, Introits (offcia), Collects, &c., Sequences (with 
Metrical Proses, Rhymed Graduals and Tracts), Secrets, Prefaces, 
and ‘ Postcommons,’ or, as we should prefer to call them, Postcom- 
munions. A general index or glossary was projected and abandoned. 
The convenience of such a glossary would be considerable. Only 
the other day we came across a statement that the gvadus chori was 
a step at the extreme west of the choir. <A learned correspondent 
points out to us that its position in King’s College Chapel at Cam- 
bridge is clearly fixed at the east end of the choir stalls by a passage 
in the will of K. Henry VI. 

Two of the four portions of this edition of the Sarum Jissale 
had seen the light (1861-1867) when ‘the Sarum Missal in English’ 
was issued anonymously by the ‘Church Press’—now ‘ Church 
Printing Company,’ under date of the Epiphany 1868. 

This is not merely a translation of the A/issa/e, for it incorporates 
passages from the Gradual, &c., so as to give in a consecutive form 
as much information and direction concerning the altar service and 
its ceremonial as could be derived from the authoritative medizval 
service-books of Salisbury Use. The text of this translation or ver- 
sion now reappears page for page, with a few slight corrections, and 
with a different fount of Old English type in the headings, in the 
second edition, which is under our notice with the translator’s name. 

Mr. Pearson’s work (like Mr. Dickinson’s) has already won itself a 
name, so it is with some diffidence that we ask whether ‘72 behalf of 
the choir’ (p. 173) ought not to give place to ‘on the side on which 
the choir is’ as a translation of the phrase ‘ex parte chort’ See 
the Sarum Zvactatus, c. xxii. (De Alternatione Chort). 

We notice a few slight errors of the press. Christmas Day 
appears in the kalendar as a ‘principle.’ ‘ Credo Michi, p. xxix. 
‘Corporas’ (p. lix.) we take for a misprint for ‘corporals,’ which is 
the plural used on other pages. ‘ Women’ for ‘woman,’ p. 95, line 
10, has been perpetuated from the former edition. "Icyupds, wrongly 
accented in the errata of the former edition, has come off badly in 
the second. ‘ Victim,’ p. 112, and ‘ Profitemus,’ p. 608n, for ‘ Profi- 
tentes,’ are such slips as almost any editor (especially if he be suffering 
from ill health) is, even, it may be, through sheer interest in his 
subject, pretty sure to let pass. 

Mr. Pearson’s very full digest of General Rubricks, and the his- 
torical sketch of English ceremonial reappear, with a few improve- 
ments, in the notes. He seems, when we compare pp. lvi., Ixvi., to 
give two somewhat different explanations of the word ‘ mantellum, 
We incline to the supposition that it was a Aumerale. To his question 
on p. lxi. (o/im, xlvii.) we are proud to be able to supply an answer. 
‘ Dudum sacrata’ is the commencement of the last verse but one 
of the hymn ‘Jam Christus astra’ and of all Whitsuntide hymns, 
excepting ‘ Venz, Creator,’ the one in question. 
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The metrical translations of the Sarum Sequences are due to the 
late Canon Pearson, the editor’s father, who published his collection 
in 1871. Here and there we find passages of such poetical merit 
that we are inclined to regret that the whole was not more highly 
finished. As it is they seem to give a fair idea of a most interesting 
species of devout poetry which is not always easily intelligible in the 
Latin. ‘To one of the Sarum Sequences, if we mistake not, the 
Bishop of Lincoln is indebted for one of the striking Easter hymns 
in his ‘ Holy Year.” On comparing the spirited translation of the 
‘Song of S. Augustine’ with the original (Viri venerabiles) we 
notice that Mr. Pearson has omitted (p. 275) the roth verse ; pre- 
sumably because he was unacquainted with Prebendary Webb's 
ingenious restoration of the Latin text, which is duly noted by Mr. 
Dickinson on col. 572. 

The translator’s introduction to the second edition, pp. xiii—xx., 
in which he sketches the rise and development of the National Use, 
will be read with interest ; so also will be the remarks of Mr. 
Dickinson on the vexed questions of colours and of the Chapter 
Mass, on which points Mr. Pearson also has something to say. There 
is a paragraph in the Ordinale of Bp. J. de Grandisson (edited by 
Mr. H. E. Reynolds), folio 184, which we commend to the attention 
of our readers who are interested in the méssa capitularis. 


The Annotated Scottish Communion Office. By Joun DowbeEn, D.D., 
Principal of the Theological College of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, and Canon of the Cathedral Church of S. Mary, Edin- 
burgh. (Edinburgh: Grant and Son, 1884.) 


Ir is cnly just to the author and the readers of this admirable mono- 
graph to append to the short title given above the fuller description 
furnished on the same page. It runs as follows: ‘An Historical 
Account of the Scottish Communion Office and of the Communion 
Office of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America, with Liturgical Notes.’ There are also included ‘A 
Reprint in reduced facsimile of the edition of the Scottish Office of 
1764, and also reprints of the American Communion Office, the 
Scottish Office of 1637, and the Nonjurors’ Office (1718).’ 

Even those whose knowledge of current historical events doesnot 
go beyond the information supplied by the Zimes may have observed 
in the issue of that journal for November 15, 1884, an account of a 
gathering of Bishops in S. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and a leading 
article concerning it. There were present not only the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Durham and several other 
English sees, but likewise Bishops from Scotland and from America. 
In truth, as the Primate explained in his eloquent discourse, these 
last-named prelates were in some sense the most prominent, for the 
day was the Centenary of the consecration by the Primus of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, in company with three other Bishops, 
of Dr. Seabury as the first Bishop of Connecticut. Scotland gave 
what England had been compelled, through political entanglements, 
to refuse, and the solemn function held in S. Paul’s was in some 
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degree a service of oihatibians:: It was an acknowledgment that 
Scotland had done well, and that the failure of England to act 
similarly at that date was matter of regret. 

Whether the subsequent consecrations granted a year later by 
English Bishops would have ever taken place but for the act of the 
Scottish Bisho} 9s (who in 1784 were a depressed and persecuted body), 

can never, in this wor ld, be known. ‘They might possibly have 
occurred. But Carlyle was certainly right in saying that history is 
the record not of what might have been, but of what has been. ‘The 
succession of the existing American Episcopate is one in which the 
Scottish and the English lines are entwined. But its bead-roll of 
Bishops, which in America alone now fills more than sixty sees, 
begins with Samuel Seabury. 

The circumstance that Scotland has led the way might have 
proved of small importance, but it can hardly be said to have done 
so, and it is not thought to have been trivial in the general sentiment 
of our American fellow-Churchmen, for their Prayer Book contains a 
Communion Office which, in the estimation of those who use it, is 
richer than that of the existing English Prayer Book, and—they 
would even add—more primitive, more Scriptural. It contains, like 
all the Oriental Liturgies, a special invocation of the Holy Spirit on the 
elements ; and—what to many will seem a matter of greater conse- 
quence—a distinct oblation blended with the other parts of the Prayer 
of Consecration. The reaction, not an unnatural one, from the 
popular medizval teaching which separated the idea of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice from that made once for all on Mount Calvary, caused this 
feature of the early offices to be all but obliterated from the existing 
English Liturgy. In the American Office it reappears. Now this 
reappearance is due to the concordat on the subject effected by 
Seabury. 

Students of the volume now before us will have the fullest oppor- 
tunity of judging what has been done in this matter, and of consider- 
ing its possible effect upon the future. It would certainly be a 
mistake to regard it as a problem of a merely antiquarian interest. 
So strongly are American Churchmen attached to their own Liturgy, 
that in any such event (by no means an improbable one) as the 
foundation of a joint mission to the heathen, or to colonists, by the 
English and American Churches, the Americans would strongly urge 
the adoption of their own rey of Eucharistic worship, or of some 
form of similar character. A peaceful and wise solution of any such 
difficulty, if it should arise, will be far more attainable if the two 
powers meet with a full knowledge of the points involved. Dr. 
Dowden’s volume will leave no excuse for ignorance. It contains a 
chapter on the Laudian Liturgy of 1637 (on which our author pro- 
mises still fuller information in a subsequent edition of that rite), an 
account of Liturgical worship in Scotland between 1661-1712, a 
minute inquiry into the action of the English and Scottish Nonjurors 
upon the teaching of their time in respect to this weighty and solemn 
topic, and a decision concerning the recognized text of the Scottish 
and American Offices. To the documents named in the title-page 
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must be added several highly-interesting illustrations of the explicit 
or implicit recognition of the distinctive features of these last-named 
rites, not only from the Oriental Liturgies, but from the Coronation 
Service, from the Office Book of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and even 
from Presbyterian formulz both of past days and of our own time. 

Dr. Dowden has judged wisely, we think, as regards the propor- 
tions of his subject. On some topics, such as the external troubles 
of the times, when Scottish Episcopacy had been for the second time 
disestablished in 1689, he has touched but lightly. References to the 
learned and candid Lcclesiastical History of Scotland, by Professor 
Grub, tell the reader where to look for further information, though we 
fear that those excellent volumes are out of print, and consequently, 
for the present, less accessible than might be desired. 

We have mentioned the reasons (over and above those which 
appeal to the specialist in Liturgiology) which may well invite English 
Churchmen to make themselves acquainted with this book. To 
American Churchmen it will need no such recommendation. The 
Bishops and Presbyters headed by Seabury’s lineal successor in the 
diocese of Connecticut, who brought over a paten and chalice to 
Aberdeen in 1884 as a thankoffering, not only for the consecration 
of 1784, but also for the Liturgy thus imparted to them, will turn 
with eagerness to its pages, and will be gratified by Dr. Dowden’s 
ample acknowledgment of the assistance which he has received from 
Americans, more especially from the exhaustive work of Professor Hart 
on Bishop Seabury’s Communion Office. 

Nor can we doubt but that it will be studied with the interest and 
care which it so well demands of our fellow-Churchmen in Scotland. 
They wili be reminded again, as they had been by Dr. Neale in his 
Life of Bishop Torry, how small was the temporary gain, how sad the 
subsequent loss, when the reaction from the unwise step of Arch- 
bishop Laud led them to all but Presbyterianize their worship at the 
time of the restoration of the Stuarts in 1660. They will also be re- 
minded (unless, indeed, the information be new) that the somewhat 
abrupt form of the Invocation in the existing Scottish Office is due to 
a departure of two Bishops in 1764 from the learned guidance of 
Bishop Rattray. We are well aware that many devout members of 
their communion, lay as well as clerical, while professing themselves 
quite satisfied with such language as that of the Liturgy of S. James or 
of the American Liturgy in this respect, yet fear that an alteration made 
at the present time might be thought to favour the idea of a merely 
subjective Presence. On this question, confessedly one of delicacy 
and difficulty, we do not feel called upon to speak with any approach 
to dogmatism. But we would certainly recommend a careful re-perusal 
of Dr. Dowden’s Introduction to the work before us on the part of 
all who are called to take any practical action in the matter. 

Similar language, we think, befits us as regards the possibility of 
change in the Scottish Code of Canons. That the position of bare 
toleration accorded to the Scottish rite by the legislation of the 
General Synod held in 1862-3 cannot long remain unaltered is, we 
should imagine, almost certain. The Seabury Centenary will prob- 
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ably be found to have affected the public mind in this matter.. Yet 
it may be wise not to insist at once upon a thorough reversal of that 
policy. ‘True, a generation may one day arisewhich will be satisfied 
with nothing less than such reversal, and which may enjoy the ad- 
vantage of pointing toa more complete fraternization between the 
Scottish and the Oriental Episcopate. Such a generation, however, is 
still to come, and in the meantime it may be well to be content with 
striving for a practical realization of the aspirations suggested in the 
concluding portion of the Pantonian Professor's Introduction, which 
we must here be content to abbreviate, though in so doing we deprive 
it of much of its force and animation. 

How long will Churchmen tolerate the injustice that refuses _per- 
mission to the Bishops and Clergy of a diocese assembling for the solemn 
celebration of the Eucharist on the occasion of their annual synod to 
join, should they prefer it, in the primitive forms of devotion supplied, by 
the Scottish rite? How long is it to be made impossible for the united 
wishes of the Bishop of a diocese and his candidates for holy orders to 
have in this matter their reasonable and rightful gratification ? Nothing 
short of securing from a General Synod such legislation as will afford 
a perfect equality of position to the two rites can satisfy those who are 
supporters of the Scottish Communion Office. 


It only remains for us to thank Dr. Dowden very heartily for his 
seasonable and valuable contribution to the literature of so important 
a department of theological science. Scottish Churchmen must be 
congratulated on having so high-toned and gifted a teacher at the 
head of their chief Theological College. 


Letters on the Christian Religion. With an Appendix containing 
Prayers for Use in Families. By the Rev. W. H. B. Prospy, M.A, 
(London: Hayes.) 


At first sight this little book of a hundred pages would seem to be 
useful. It is in the form of letters to some one in Canada. The 
first four letters suppose the correspondent to be unbaptized, and 
suggest thoughts which might be useful ; the succeeding letters deal 
with questions of religion which would naturally arise in a thoughtful 
mind after baptism. But, sad to say, the manner in which the idea 
is carried out is sometimes unfortunate and sometimes mischievous. 
The letters are written from an English and not a Canadian stand- 
point, and the correspondent in Canada would soon find out a good 
many mistakes in Mr. Proby’s advice. A letter is written to a person 
just baptized in Canada. ‘ Canada’ is rather vague, as was no doubt 
intended. Canada contains more than one ecclesiastical province in 
communion with the Church of England, each having its own 
metropolitan and college of bishops. The ecclesiastical province 
of Canada at present rejoices in the somewhat cumbrous title of 
‘The United Church of England and Ireland in Canada.’ For nine 
years an attempt has been made to alter the name to ‘The Church 
of England in Canada,’ and, if the Lower House of the Synod do 
not again in 1886 talk so much as to forget the matter, this name 
will then be definitively adopted. What, then, is the use of Mr. Proby’s 
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writing to an ignorant person, ‘I should caution you here against 
talking about the Church of England in Canada’? (the italics are 
Mr. Proby’s). If the person lives within 1,500 miles of the Atlantic 
he would probably be in a communion which desires to call itself by 
that name, and why should an ignorant person be warned against 
talking about the Church in which he was baptized? The only 
reason is that Mr. Proby does not like the title, therefore his ignorant 
correspondent is to tell his neighbours that they are all wrong. Is 
this helpful? He does not tell him what-exactly to call his Church, 
but he rather inclines towards the phrase ‘ The Anglican Communion 
in Canada,’ which does not seem much better. 

According to Mr. Proby, ‘the whole Church is in a schismatical 
state ’ (the italics are Mr. Proby’s) ; so that schism is of no particular 
importance, as all Christians in the world now are schismatics. 
Heresy is not much dwelt on, and seems to be regarded as a matter of 
degree rather than of kind. ‘God’s grace has made you a member of 
the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church throughout the world, 
to which every baptized person belongs by virtue of his baptism, ze 
matter by what denomination he may cail himself? Heresy, therefore, 
does not exclude a man from the one Catholic Church, though the 
heretic have been rejected according to apostolic precept. Mr. 
Proby is a regular pope; canons of councils are put aside by him 
quite without hesitation. 

The Canons of 1604 assert that Confirmation or laying on of 
hands is ‘a solemn, ancient, and laudable custom in the Church of 
God, continued from the Apostles’ times.’ In the prayer after Con- 
firmation the confirming bishop confesses in the most solemn manner 
that he has, ‘after the example of Thy holy Apostles,’ now laid his 
hands (plural) on the candidates. This is all wrong according to Mr. 
Proby. The rite of Confirmation in the Church of England is some- 
thing quite new : for the laying on of hands ‘ after the example of the 
Holy Apostles’ has died out everywhere. The proof of this state- 
ment is sad rubbish. ‘S. Paul (we are told) laid his Aands on the 
disciples at Ephesus. But in the Church of England the bishop is 
directed to lay his hand (one hand) on each candidate.’ That is a 
good specimen of the argument. It might be answered that the 
bishop says in his prayers, ‘We have now laid our hands,’ in the 
plural ; but wiser men than Mr. Proby have decided that the rite is 
valid if one or both hands be imposed. It is curious that from 
earlier times the singular and plural are used indifferently, but the 
singular is of most frequent occurrence. Mr. Proby’s assertion seems 
a repetition of the Roman slander which our reformers protested 
against. Then again Mr. Proby condemns the teaching that the 
Holy Ghost is given in Confirmation. He directs his ignorant cor- 
respondent in Canada, ‘If, therefore, you should ever hear of persons 
claiming to minister the Holy Ghost in full measure by the laying 
on of their hands, it would be a wise thing to make inquiries about 
them whether they teach the one faith, &c. Fancy a bishop being 
catechized by an ignorant catechumen with Mr. Proby’s letter in his 
hand! It is to be feared that the great fathers of the English Church 
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would not pass muster. The ignorant catechumen with Mr. Proby 
at his back would condemn such men as Bishop Hall, Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, Bishop Pearson, Bishop Beveridge, Bishop Wilson, Arch- 
bishop Wake, and others. ‘The effect and blessing of Confirmation,’ 
says Bishop Wilson, ‘is to convey the inestimable blessing of the 
Holy Spirit of God by prayer and the imposition of the hands of 
God’s minister.’ ‘We piously presume,’ writes Archbishop Wake, 
“that by the fervent prayers of the bishop and the Church those on 
whom he now lays hands shall also receive the Holy Ghost, if they 
do but worthily prepare themselves for it.’ 

The effect of the circulation of the pestilent teaching of Mr. 
Proby in Canada would be to add to the present difficulties of the 
Church there ; his correspondent would probably join either the 
Methodists or the Roman Catholics. The former would say, ‘ Mr. 
Proby says that we are members of the Holy Catholic Church as 
well as you, so come to our “Church” and you will be welcomed;’ 
the Roman would say, ‘ According to Mr. Proby’s showing you belong 
to a schismatical communion which has given up much of the 
Apostles’ doctrine. If you join us you will be purged of schism, 
and be in full communion with the Apostolic Church.’ Such a book 
would do a great deal of mischief in Canada ; it is to be hoped it will 
be retained for ‘home consumption.’ 


The Promised Seed. A Course of Lessons on the Old Testament. 
By the Rev. C. R. Batt, M.A. (London: S.P.C.K., 1884.) 


IN an article which appeared some time back in this Review, atten- 
tion was called to the ‘ want of harmony between the dogmatic and 
the apologetic theology of the day,’ and it was pointed out that, 
although apologetic writers have reconsidered old assumptions and 
given up many exaggerations, yet ‘ very little of this change has taken 
place in dogmatic theology as it ts taught and preached. The obso- 
lete phraseology and the false and one-sided theology of many 
religious manuals are responsible for more infidelity than can be 
estimated.’ These words appear to have suggested to Mr. Ball the 
idea of his little work, which has been written in the endeavour to 
remedy this defect ‘in the humble domain of Primary Religious 
Instruction in Sunday and other Schools.’ We are glad that the 
article in question has borne such good fruit, and congratulate Mr. 
Ball on the able way in which he has followed up the hint of the 
writer. His work consists of a series of fifty-two lessons, starting 
from the creation of the world and of man, and ending with the 
Emperor Augustus and the Roman world. It is not, therefore, as 
the title-page would lead us to expect, confined to the Old Testa- 
ment, but is not on that account any the less useful. The ‘blank 
page’ between the Old and New Testaments is one which sadly 
needs filling, and we think that Mr. Ball was well advised in carrying 
on his course of lessons beyond the Persian period, and thus endea- 
vouring to link on the Scriptures of the Old Covenant to those of the 
New, and trace out how ‘ the fulness of the times’ was brought about. 
The subjects for the several lessons strike us as on the whole 
VOL. XIX.—-NO. XX XVIII. KK 
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admirably chosen, and the difficulties of the Old Testament as fairly 
stated and met as adequately as the very limited compass of the 
work permitted. It is of course impossible in the space of an 
ordinary Sunday School lesson to do more than suggest the barest 
outline of the manner in which the moral difficulties of the Bible 
may be dealt with, but in the face of the aggressive character of 
modern infidelity and the overwhelming mass of Secularistic litera- 
ture of a popular kind, we believe that—at any rate with lads—it is 
the wiser plan to touch on such subjects, however slightly, rather 
than to pass them over sicco pede. ‘The difficulties are ‘in the air,’ 
and are sure to be met with only too soon, but if the answer has 
been supplied beforehand there will not be the same danger as there 
is at present of the mere existence of a difficulty proving the 
signal for a loss of faith. ‘To all therefore who would try what can 
be done in thus instilling into the minds of the young a correct view 
of the course of God’s revelations and dealings with mankind, we 
cordially recommend the study of the volume which lies before us. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts: being Extracts Covering a Comprehensive 
Circle of Religious and Allied Topics, gathered from the best 
available Sources, of all Ages, and all Schools of Thought. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence, M.A. Three volumes. 
(London: Kegan Paui, ‘Trench and Co., 1884.) 


THE lengthy title of this voluminous work sufficiently explains the 
nature of its contents. It isa collection of extracts from a great variety 
of authors, upon a great variety of topics, and amounting in number to 
between four and five thousand, selected and arranged, in order to 
assist preachers in the preparation of their discourses. This is not, 
perhaps, the highest conceivable form of ‘sermon help,’ but it is or 
may be a very useful form, provided that the extracts be really well 
chosen, and that they be so arranged that any subject required be 
easily and quickly found by means of a well-constructed index. It 
the standard of the compiler be too low, he will flood his columns 
with mere commonplace, with which no preacher who respects his 
reputation will be willing to dilute his sermon. If he have nota keen 
perception of the 4zvd of matter that will be really suitable to 
incorporate in a discourse, he will collect quotations which, however 
excellent in themselves, are altogether useless for the purpose intended : 
while, unless the index be full, accurate, and above all simile, there 
will be a difficulty in finding the precise subiect wanted at the 
moment ; and the bigger the book the greater will be the difficulty in 
so doing. 

And the work before us is a very large one. It is not quite so 
large as the great work in Latin with a somewhat similar purpose, 
F, Joseph Mansi’s Bibliotheca Moralis Predicabilis, which is in four 
volumes folio, of about twelve hundred pages each, double columns, 
in small type ; and it is curious to notice that F. Mansi’s work, though 
published at Venice in 1722, has the clause on its title-page with 
which we are so familiar in works for the use of preachers in our own 
day : ‘Opus in gratiam concionatorum, quibus ad comparandam sibi 
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variis ex libris Bibliothecam zris non suppetit facultas, vel . 
tempus aut commoditas deficit.’ 

It does not appear to us that much fault can be found with the 
work before us on the first head that we have referred to above. 
Most of the extracts here collected are valuable for some reason; 
though there may be found examples of mere truism and common- 
place expression. But we should doubt whether the requirements 
of the pulpit have been in every instance kept in mind. And 
the arrangement of the work appears to us not altogether so 
simple as to render it a matter of no difficulty to find one’s way 
about it. We are reminded sometimes by it of ‘the number and 
hardness of the rules called the Pie,’ which was the lamentable cause 
that ‘to turn the book only was so hard and intricate a matter, that 
many times there was more business to find out what should be 
read, than to read it when it was found out.’ Such a difficulty the 
editors should at all hazards have avoided. 


Lettres @un Dragon. (Paris: Victor Havard, 1883.) 


THE lighter literature of France in the present day is to a great 
extent either morally corrupt or destitute of high literary quality. 
But there is a demand for, and a supply, though not an abundant one, 
of French books which are charming in style and interesting in matter 
while they are absolutely pure in sentiment. The book named above 
can be warmly recommended as an excellent specimen of works of 
this character. 

The book before us purports to consist of letters descriptive of 
his life, his companions, his feelings, and his military training, written 
by a young and well-connected Frenchman during the year of his 
‘volontariat’ as a dragoon, in which he shares the lot of a private 
soldier. We have been informed on the best authority that the ac- 
curacy shown in regard to details could only be the result of personal 
experience. Interspersed with the descriptions there are suggestive 
reflections on such subjects as the value of military discipline, the ne- 
cessity of religion to the soldier, the irreligious policy of the Govern- 
ment exemplified by the suppression of the army chaplains. Not the 
least of the author's merits is the sympathetic insight with which he 
discovers, and the graceful manner in which he delineates, the simple 
virtues of his rough comrades. 


NEW EDITIONS, SERMONS, ETC. 


THE Sermon preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
Seabury Centenary Service at S. Paul’s has been noticed elsewhere. 
Dr. Maclear, of S. Augustine’s, Canterbury, has printed a very remark- 
able sermon preached by him in Ely Cathedral on Zhe Lvidential 
Value of the Continuity of Missionary Enterprise (S. P. G., 1884), 
which is full of interest, and will supply matter for many missionary 
sermons. 

The Bishop of London’s Fourth Visitation Charge (Skeffington) 
is a stirring reminder of work done and of work still to be done. _ Its 
sympathetic tone and its wise counsels as to the abandonment of 
ritual prosecutions made it especially welcome to his clergy. [As we 
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go to press we have to record, with true regret, the sudden decease 
of this most respected prelate. } 

The Temple, by George Herbert (Parker and Co.), is an exact re- 
production of the original Cambridge edition of 1632, with no altera- 
tions except of spelling, and occasionally of punctuation. It is 
published in two forms, the cheaper one costing only a shilling. 

Mr. Meyrick has done good service in translating, from the 
Tortura Torti of Bishop Andrewes, written in reply to Bellarmine’s 
attack on the Church of England, the argument which deals with 
The Limits of the Royal Supremacy: 2nd edition (Rivingtons, 1884). 
The Bishop’s treatise, having been ‘examined and discussed by James I. 
before its publication,’ may well be taken to express the King’s sen- 
timents as well as those of the writer on this important question. 

At the Caxton Celebration in 1877 there were exhibited thirty- 
eight very rude woodblocks, evidently of the fifteenth century, which 
had been meant for a Block Book, but had never been used. A set 
of impressions from these blocks was afterwards worked off and 
published, with a preface by Dean Stanley. These are now repro- 
duced, on a reduced scale, with illustrative letterpress, taken from 
Wiclif’s New Testament, under the title of Bibdia Pauperum (London : 
Unwin). It is a pretty book in appropriate vellum binding, and 
printed on rough-edged hand-made Dutch paper. Messrs. Unwin 
have not been happy in their attempts to write and spell old English 
on their title-page. For example, the word a¢¢e does not mean af but at 
the. Thisand other eccentricities in spelling might have been avoided 
by a more careful examination of the real old English in the texts 
from Wiclifs version. 

The publications of the Christian Knowledge Society deserve a 
special word of commendation. ‘The Christmas books in particular, 
suited for presents or prizes, are generally excellent. The illustrations, 
however, are seldom equal to the letterpress, and sometimes both in 
conception and execution are below the mark. Mrs. Ewing’s Daddy 
Darwin's Dovecot, though admirable, does not quite reach the level 
of her pathetic story of last year. Among the most successful religious 
cards of the present season must be mentioned the coloured series of 
Scriptural scenes from Fra Angelico and others issued by the National 
Society. Sunday, by the S. P. C. K., is as good as ever; and Mr. 
Blackett’s Zwo Years in an Indian Mission, describing his experience 
in the Cambridge Delhi Mission, rises above the level of most 
missionary records. 

We welcome the appearance of the first volume of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography (Smith, Elder and Co.). 
It is a gigantic undertaking, but a most useful and necessary one, and 
we wish it all success. Jmncipit feliciter. This first instalment begins 
with ‘ Abbadie’ and ends with ‘ Queen Anne.’ 

The bound volume for 1884 of the Znglish Z/lustrated Magazine 
(Macmillan) makes a most beautiful gift book. The engravings are, 
without exception, admirable. 


Erratum in No. XXXVII. p. 61.—In the note ' for Bradley read 
Bramley. 
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peal to John of Gaunt, 69; the 
Oxford divines excommunicated, 
70; submission of Repyngdon, 
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Chancellor of Oxford, 73; made 
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ment of the Lollards, 24. ; account 
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half of Repyngdon, 65 
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a mitre, 444 #.; three other 
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115 sgg.; ‘land nationalization,’ 
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